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Mt. Assiniboine near Banff. 1/75th at F1l on Agfa Ansco Triple § Pan. Medium yellow Alt 


It’s Worth Some Study 


MAJOR part of the secret for getting salon-grade 
prints is in knowing your papers and how to work 
with them. 


Agfa Ansco has published a forty-eight page booklet on 
photographic papers, their properties, processing, and 
applications. It’s loaded with valuable information from 
cover to cover. It’s exactly what you need .. . now that 
you’re reprinting those old pre-war negatives . . . now that 
it’s becoming increasingly important that all photographic 
materials be used wisely. 


And it costs only 15 cents! 


In it you'll find everything from a discussion of developing 
formulas... to speed comparisons of paper contrast grades 


and helpful suggestions on toning techniques. 


It covers all the common print defects. . 


causes! 


. explains their 


Ask your photographic dealer for the Agfa Ansco book on 
papers. They have it. Then get out some of those old 
negatives of yours and go to town. 


Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


PAPERS 
FIRST WITH THE FINEST 
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Photography mirrors 


an America worth 
fighting for 


m yellou Alte 


A Defender advertisement dedi- 
cated to one of the freedoms for 
which America fights . . . and which 
American photographers have re- 
corded so often with their cameras. 





As a photographer, you have used newspapers time 
and time again to center the interest in your pictures 
.. . like that picture of the man on the corner intently 
reading the latest news. Then it was lighting, compo- 
sition, atmosphere that occupied your attention. The 
picture was the thing . . . and you used Defender Film 
to get the best negative quality possible. You printed 
it on Defender Velour Black to preserve that quality 
in the print . . . and you were proud of that picture. 
The newspaper was merely incidental, and you prob- 
ably didn’t realize that what you were portraying was 
a free man enjoying the benefits of a free press— 
something that every American takes for granted. 
Through all the years we Americans have preserved 


our right to say in print what we think. But today, 
American boys . . . your sons and mine... our 
friends, our brothers... all of us. . . are working and 
fighting to preserve that right, a privilege that no axis 
nation dares give to the press . . . working and fight- 
ing to bring its blessings to a whole world of free men. 


Defender 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. « ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








i Irademark 


Registered 


* Including AMATEUR CINEMATOGRAPHY 


VOLUME 12 Combined with PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHY Magazine, formerly EVERYDAY PHOTOGRAPHY 
NUMBER 3 





Cover by Chicago Tribune Color Studio. See Page 72. 
PICTURE OF THE MONTH, by Walter Farynk...... 
U. S. Marines Develop Fighting Cameramen 
The Right Negative for Enlarging 


Snapshots for Victory 


New Movie Equipment f 

Musical Backgrounds for Your Portraits 
Extreme Depth with a ‘Pinhole’ Lens 
War Pictures Made to Order 

The Camera Builds Good Wil 


Framing for Third Dimension 


P -_ ‘ . 
Ru es tor Fnotograpning Children 


W Ory er y. Backstaae in the Stud Cc 


| Asked My Dealer 
"Quick-Work'' for the Amateur 
Give Them What They Like 

It Ain't Necessarily So 

The ABC of Continuity 

See the Image Right Side Up 


( St. > ne s, Calif.; 3g- . . 
on. th Cal rtne Amateur Movie Making 
dureau, ore . og 4 o 
r.. Occidental Hotel, Washi . 

ym B. Ziff, Publ B.G F “eee ee 
naging Editor slend £ Phote anhic i+] 

g ‘ , yndid by j paisoeeeate ta slendar of Pt graphic Exhibitions. 
| Edit Frank | é Suestione ancl nswe Ot God eae hat the Camera Clubs Are Doing 
Art Director, He ’ vollin etter >» the Editor 5 taielaara 8 jotes on the Salon Section.... carer 
ivertising Manager € je Be Makes Pr > Print k : Popular Photography Traveling Salons. 
ilation Manager, | ; ( Maney taki Jea eee g 20d Projection Helps Your Movies 

TIONS: Contributors are advised re- Pictures eaders ee lew Home Movies 
of their nd strat “ 


ristmas Card Contest. 


Srabon SecLion 


Col R GUARI 
U. S. NAVY PHC 


Ottawa, Canada. 
N RATE 
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NEW CASTLE WAR MOVIE! 


7W0 TERRIKVC BATTLE ACTIONS 
BOTH IN OWE FILM / \ 


ee 



























































Know the thrill of battle as Jap planes attack your 
carrier! Feel your trigger finger itching, your 
throat dry with excitement as destruction hurtles 
from the skies! Experience the exultation of send- 
ing hot lead to meet your enemies... the satisfac- 
tion of dropping Tojo’s desperados flaming into 
the sea! Here’s a picture that puts you right in the 
thick of the conflict ... brings you out cheering as 
the Nip attackers are licked! Own this movie! His- 
tory and heroism as actually filmed in blazing 


action! A prize for every projector owner! Get it 
today! 

















Transport yourself to the flaming inferno of Stalin- 
grad! Join in the most heroic defense the world 
has ever known! Then counterattack with our fear- 
less Allies! Join a Russian tank crew ard drive the 
Nazis reeling through this winter’s snow! Man the 
anti-aircraft guns! Knock down a Stuka! Retake a 
village with machine gun and grenade! Here’s a 
breathtaking picture of heroic deeds that will leave 
you gasping! It’s real! Dynamic! Terrific! Every 
moment filled with fighting fury! Act now! Get 
both these movies in one Castle film! 





SEE YOUR PHOTO DEALER 
OR SEND THIS HANDY 
ORDER FORM 7O HIM 






All Castle 16 mm. films are Vap-O-Rated. 
All Castle 8 mm. films are also treated. 































| [7——— ORDER FORM-—— TODAY / 
oo, a — Send Castle Films’ latest war movie, “‘U. S. CAR- 

ian at cae jaan | niger FIGHTS FOR LIFE and RUSSIA STRIKES | 
weute exten of Weld 1 BACK” (both in one film) in the size and edition | 

War II. Check below to indicated. 
receive it. Sam. G00. . Bell ite = ri | 
8mm. 180 ft. . $5.50 [) | 
16 mm. 100 ft. . $2.75 [_] | Address I 
oe | LM 16 mm. 360 ft. . $8.75) | | 
Sound 350 ft. . $17.50[) uy | 

6 mm. 
TT dlltdtel sunae St | 
ms. os” TT Tt i ate_ re ORD 

ene ee er es Cl | “sen castie ums’ FREE war rums rover C] | 
RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. SHPC.O08 2... 2... -O Ouor. 1962, Casto Fiims, ne. 
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**** TURN IDLE EQUIPMENT 
INTO WAR BONDS! cence ander py 


~ TOP PRICES! 





LECTED PENN CAMERA SPECIALS 


Model A, F3.5 lens......$ 49.80 * ‘eed Badeseeie Here’s an opportunity to put your 

feiss Tenax I, F3.5 lens 59.50 ° e 

Se gaee th We Men a ae Argus 35mm oe outmoded or idle equipment to work 

ractifiex 35mm Reflex ¥ eitz Valoy 35mm inn 37.50 ’ 

ee WOR sue alin Venues Gua 69.50 for your country. In order to main- 

209.00 Federal 120, 244x314, F6.3 lens. 13.95 ; ; 
219.00 Federal 250, 214x314, Double tain our reputation as one of the larg- 
79.50 ondensers F4.5 lens . a a 
179.50 Speed Mask 214x3%4 0s est resources for used equipment in 
108.00 Simmons Omega C, 24 x3! a 
weeae «= Rodeh Poechsion 954204 ons the country ... we must have your 
79.50 wood 5x7, S2 2 


pao old photographic apparatus NOW. 
a ee age ene We need anything we can get, so 
why not take advantage of it? 
Cine 8mm If you have any kind of equipment 
_ 120.00 eystone K8, F3.5 $ 24.50 


eystone K8, F2.5 ~ 29.50 that you are not using, a camera, en- 
99-50 Revere 88, F3.5 Liccese 29.50 


@ 88, P25 39.50 larger, meter, tripod, tank, tray, 
59.50 tevere 99, 3 Turret, F2.5 59.50 1 
75.09 Kodak Model 20, F3.5 26.50 screen, reflector ... here's your 
sell & Howell Companion, F3.5 39.50 ' ’ . 
wate ‘Cine When 91:2 Lanck tome 59.50 chance to turn it into CASH! Send it 
’ ne Kodak Model 60, F1.9, 
— ecamgenel 69.50 to us, postage collect, for appraisal. 
119.50 ole mm 3 Turret, F1.9 lens. 199.50 
0 Masia If our offer does not completely sat- 
M vndel, 4x5, F4 7 “kt = 
rt R 


"169.50 ‘FL lens 94.50 
’ “~ isfy you, we will return your equip- 
mm 
Speedgun 189.50 


Prk Ade agg OO  sistsens 1 Hak ie _— ment immediately, postage prepaid 
4x44 R. B. Grad I reg pn ...or, if you wish, you may leave it 
see BB. Grohe DFAS Hedek Medd B, FL9......... Sa with us on consignment for 30 days 
a es eee eee s+ and we will try to sell it at your price! 


Ne ee ect aee ae TTA. Magneinn Teed, With this new Penn Camera Buying 


" 169.00 ECLIPSE MODEL 160A, 


</4%9" 


$15.25 
89.50 


4x5 R. B. Graflex D, F3.5 Tessar 179.50 F2 
Kodak Model K, F1.9 72.50 


Kodak Mag., F1.9 onan Plan you are assured of the highest 
Special from Our Color Dept. (oe Special, F19 latest 410.00 ; : 
x7 Devin 2 Mirror, 12° Zeiss Bek No. 163 Turret, F15 prices possible. But don't put it off! 
Appotessar, 36 holder cas $950.00 atest 197.50 
SEND US YOUR EQUIPMENT TODAY! 
KODACHROME SLIDES USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON! 











” y PENN CAMERA EXCHANGE 


zrana 


I Gentlemen: | own the tollowing photographic equipment, which | offer for sale. 

gi list each item and the price I am asking for it, and the condition of each item. 
If you are interested, I will forward this equipment in accordance with your new 
buying plan. 


r ar Vielth-m 40) - al -1. 1 2-1— CONDITION PRICE 
: Ww 


CAMERA EXCHANGE inc. 
POY Cee Me a We yeep ADDRESS +21 ne OS Thee 
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nt in All photographs, including self-portrait, by Sgt. Josef Scaylea 
your 


° | “TOP FLIGHT TRAINING AT N.Y. I. 


an, | Won Me Success and Promotion as an Air Force Photographer” 


a,en- J Says Sat. Josef Scaylea " HEN I started training at N. Y. 
; Institute, I had no previous photo- 
tray, graphic knowledge. Those skilled instruc- WOMEN 


your tors, however, guided me until soon I was Women, everywhere winning 
owns ay success in pho- 
ond tt an expert with the various types of cameras tography. Splendid incomes, 


ependence and almost un- 
and equipment. limited opportunities — for 
jobs and careers — await 
“Since graduation I operated a successful all- women who train now. 
y sat- round studio, and was appointed Official 
>quip- Photographer for Connecticut. My pictures 
Sf have appeared in Life, New York Times, Charm, U.S. Camera and many other 
epala national publications. My earnings have been substantial. 
ave it 





aisal. 











“When I was inducted into the Army, my training proved of great value. I 
| days qualified for both ground and aerial photography and am now an Instructor. 


price! “For this success I am most grateful. I give full credit to N.Y.I. Their ‘top-flight’ 


| training perfectly equipped me for the varied type of work I have been able to ac- 
uUyING , complish successfully in such a short time.”’ 


ighest WHY YOU, TOO, SHOULD LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY NOW. Never before such a 
it ff! demand for photographers as today! Never so many opportunities for trained men 
it Of: and women! Best of all, these positions are not temporary, but offer a sound future 


career in a field which does not depend on wartime conditions for its progress. Our 
ODAY! N. Y. studios Job Placement Bureau is receiving more calls than we can fill. 


OPPORTUNITIES EVERYWHERE for men and women all ages! You need not go far 
‘Oo N! from home to earn good money as an expert photographer. 
s pes 


= = or 


Write TODAY for FREE Book! 
Enroll today. No classes. Begin at once. Come to our New York studios or 
train at home under personal direction of full-time experts. Courses in Com- 
mercial, Advertising, News, Fashion, Industrial, 


Portrait, Motion Picture and Color Photography. 
MEN OF MILITARY AGE Also special, 7, 10, 14-day courses. Our beautiful 


As peoved by the success of Set. big illustrated book, ‘Photography for Pleasure or 
Scales and over 430 other N.Y. Career” has brought success to hundreds. Send 
graduates now in ervice— ? [Fk COPY ,! 

New York Institute basic photo- for YOUR FREE COPY today! 
graphic training can help you win 
ete pay -— —_ Com or 
c rating. e train you 
quickly, at little expense, to nl osty ao of Smmonengty 
serve more usefully in wartime New York, N. Y 

while preparing for a successfu Hii 


Gentlemen: 
peacetime career. Please send me your FREE catalog. It is understood 
that no salesman will call. 


tor sale. 
ch item. 














NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 99, 10 West 33 Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Training Men and Women for ] Check here if interested in special, 7, 10, 14-day 


Success in Photography courses. 
Since 1910 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


to owners of 


KALART 
SYNCHRONIZED 
RANGE FINDERS 


To owners of Kalart Lens-Coupled 
Range Finders, Models “G,” ‘‘K,” 


“F,” Kalart offers a special individual- 


and 


ized service. 


In this renewal service, competent fac- 
tory technicians will clean, overhaul and 
reinstall your Kalart Range Finder: ad- 
just and check focus. In addition, your 
present mirrors will be replaced with the 
new, gold-color mirrors which will give 
you a more brilliant image than you've 


ever had before. 


This reconditioning service is offered at 
special low prices for a limited time only. 
For Model ‘‘G”’ the price is $6.50. For 
Model “‘K,”’ $5. For Model ‘‘F,”’ $4.50. 


Take advantage of this unusual oppor 


Kalart 


Range Finder directly, or through your 


tunity. Send and 


your camera 
dealer, to our plant at Stamford, Conn., 
requesting this service. Your camera and 
Range Finder will be returned to you 
within fourteen working days after we 
receive your equipment. A special guar- 
antee certificate will accompany it. 


THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 


114 Manhattan Street 


Stamford Box 731 


Conn. 


BUY WAR BONDS. 
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By A. J. EZICKSON 


HE unquenchable good spirits and 

humor of our fighting boys every- 
where highlighted the Marines’ grim 
business of their first landing at Guadal- 
canal. Sherman Montrose, Acme News- 
pictures cameraman, the first photogra- 
pher to land with them and since re- 
turned to this country, can attest to that. 
He was the object of one of their good 
natured quips. Dressed in a regulation 
Marine “work” uniform, with a full pack, 
two cameras, plate holders, filters, and 
cans of developer and hypo, Montrose 
was waiting to go over the side and down 
the rope ladders when a smiling Marine 
cracked: “He looks like a secret weapon 
—he’ll scare off the Japs.” 

. e * 

~ PLIT seconds may sometimes seem like 
S eternity, and they did to Horace W. 
Cort, Associated Press cameraman in 
New Orleans, when he was assigned to 
pictorialize the last moments of Toni Jo 
Henry, doomed to die in the electric chair 
for the slaying of a Houston, Tex., sales- 
man. In the parish jail at Lake Charles, 
La., Cort posted himself near the head 
of the stairs down which the condemned 
young woman had to pass on her way to 
the chair. Misfortune at the start al- 
most ruined Cort’s day. “Those steps 


Toni Jo starts her last walk—down the 
stairs to the death chamber in the jail. 


were not very long and only permitted 
one or at the most two shots,” Cort de- 
scribed. “When she came out I would 
have obtained a_ beautiful facial and 
dramatic shot but, when I pressed the 
button, the bulb failed to go off. There 
wasn’t time to go through the usual 
routine of preparing for another picture 
so I just put in another bulb, turned the 
lens toward the dark floor and cocked 


the lens as I was running down the 
stairs. During this movement the rear 
view finder was knocked down and I had 
to shoot the picture guessing the center 
of the frame. I prayed a little between 
the jail and the darkroom, but it came 
out OK.” His picture of the murderess 
descending the steps to the death cham- 
ber drew many commendations. 


YORD comes from Washington that 

Captain Martin J. McEvilly, who 
recently resigned his post as New York 
News picture editor to join the Signal 
Corps, has asked the nation’s city edi- 
tors, picture, and picture assignment edi- 
tors of newspapers and syndicates, to 
send him the names of photographers, 
photograph printers, and apprentices, 
who have been or are about to be in- 
ducted into the military service. The 
purpose of the inquiry is to compile a 
list of photographers to be used in assign- 
ing them to Army posts where they can 
serve best. 


HE Chicago Press Photographers 
Association elected the following 
officers for 1943 at a recent meeting: 
John D. Collins (Wide World), president; 
Howard Kany (Associated Press), vice- 
president; Emile Montemurro (Movietone 
News), vice-president; Russell Hamm 
(Daily News), vice-president; Edward 
McGill (Tribune), secretary; Miss Cassie 
Williams (Times), treasurer; and Boris 
Kantor (Times), sergeant-at-arms. 


N the armed services: Dan McClure, 

picture editor of the Indianapolis Star 
has enlisted in the Marine Corps in which 
he served during World War I... . Ralph 
Welch, St. Paul, Minn. Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press staffer, is also in the 
Marine Corps. He’s a second lieutenant. 

. . Howard DeWald, Williamsport, Pa. 
Gazette and Bulletir staff photographer, 
is a third class petty officer in the Navy 
and is stationed at the Naval Aviation 
Training Station, Memphis, Tenn... . 
Charles S. Williams, Jr., Providence, R. 1. 
Sunday Journal staffer, has enlisted in 
the Navy. Richard Tashjian, staff 
photographer on the Newark, N. J. Star- 
Ledger, is a Navy petty officer, first class, 
and is training at Camp Allen, Norfolk, 
Va. John Hendrickson, Galveston, 
Tex. News-Tribune staff cameraman, is 
in the Army and stationed at Camp Hood, 
Texas. ... John G. W. Mahanna, photog- 
rapher for the Berkshire Eagle of Pitts- 
field, Mass. is in the Navy. ... H. W. 
Yoder, assistant advertising manager anda 
staffwriter of Poultry Tribune, Mount 
Morris, Ill., has entered the Navy as 4 
photographer’s mate, third class —# 
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Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 

World War I. Note extreme contrasts and lack of detail in this 

shot, lighted by daylight penetratiig the camouflage. Today flash 
could balance the light» get a better picture. 
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In this war, even at night, flash helps them get the picture every time. Photo by U, S, Army Signal Corps 





HAT a difference in photographic quality! 5. Midget G-E No. 5, a radically new type of lamp 
Many things share in this advance. Among for all-around use, that makes a small amount of 
them film, cameras, training. But especially important critical material do a big job. 
: is the addition of the flash bulb. And these G-E 6. Accurate “daylight” flash, accurately matched 
— “firsts”’ in its development help make war photog- to daylight Kodachrome through special blue 
come A raphy easier, better. filter coating. 


listed ir 1. The introduction of the photoflash lamp. 7. The SM (Speed Midget) a minimum of critical 


+ 


ee 2. Safety primer. material, with a high speed, high peak flash. 


— 


irst class, 3. Accurately controlled, uniform timing of flash: 8. Shredded foil, a new way to get more light. 
‘folk . +: , —* : ' 
’ rma 4. Smaller bulb size for greater efficiency and con- 9. Focal-plane Midget lamp, G-E No. Six, tailor- | 
yalveston, . 4 . 
ie a venience. made for most small focal plane cameras. 
mp Hood 
1, photog- 
of Pitts- 


H.W G-E MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 


nager and 


— GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA Research leads the way 






WINDSOR 


ENLARGING 


EASEL 
$10:25 
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Has the most advanced, constant center design, which insures 
correct margins at all times. Won’t rust, warp or tarnish. 
Faultless, slip-proof method of paper placing. Focusing Sur- 
face 11x14; borders 14 in. to 1% in. 





VICTORY 
TRIPOD 


An all-steel tripod designed 
to give maximum satisfaction 
when used with movie or still 
cameras. The legs are of two- 
sectional construction, giving 
the tripod extra rigidity. In 
addition, the height is con- 
trolled by a new patented de- 
vice that locks the legs 
quickly and securely in any 
desired position. This is ac- 
complished by simply twist- 
ing the legs. Fitted with non- 
skid rubber tips that won't 
mar fine floors. These tips 
are removable and can be re- 
versed, disclosing needle tips 
for outdoor use. 


ST 5,00 























The VICTORY TRIPOD 
is equipped with a smooth- 
working “pan and tilt” top. 
A long handle gives it 
added convenience and fa- 
cilitates the making of 
skillful panoram shots. 
Weight 6 lbs. 10 oz. Length 
extended 60”. 
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Complete the Thrill of 
Picture-taking with a 


Super Omega B 
ENLARGER 


For all film up to 24x24 


SS... 


Or course there’s a thrill in tak- 
ing pictures... but that’s 
only half the fun! The real sat- 
isfaction comes when you actu- 
ally take a hand in perfecting 
and enlarging your own handi- 
work. If you haven’t advanced 
to the dark-room stage yet, make 
up your mind to start today eee 
Pick your favorite negatives and 
arm yourself with a SUPER 
OMEGA B Enlarger to guar- 
antee professional results. Has 
fool-proof and improved design 
features. 








MAIL ORDERS 
FILLED 


SEND FOR 
BARGAIN 


32nd Street Near 6th Ave., New York LIST 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


World’s Largest Camera Store Built on Square Dealing. 
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Buy Bonds ...To Speed Victory Today... 
To Pay for New Lens Equipment Later 


Wouldn’t the qual- 


a ity of your work 
improved if you had a Bausch & 
mb Tessar, or Wide-Angle, or a 
tar Set—the convertible equip- 
nt that gives you exact control 
r perspective and image size? You 
bably can’t find such equipment 
sale today; but you can plan your 


own future—and help your country’s 
war effort at the same time. 

Buy War Bonds out of today’s 
income. It will hasten the War’s 
end, by providing ammunition, or 
planes, or photographic equipment, 
for our armed forces. And it will be 
money for you in the world’s strong- 
est bank—money to buy for you 


the finest lens equipment you’ve 
ever seen. 

For we’re learning today to do 
our job better, faster and cheaper 
than ever before. The benefit will 
be yours—after the War. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY e ESTABLISHED 1853 





MERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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YOUR CAMERA AND ' No. 11—OUTDOOR PHOTOG- 
How it WORKS oy w. E. — RAPHY by Samuel Crierson. Gives 
and —— A. Sa e 4 4 4 new conception of picture possib'lities 
enses, shu ut-of-doora, Cameras and equipment, 
shots, portraits, marine, 
children, architectural,  in- 

dustrial photos. 


No. 2—DEVELOPING, PRINTING Ne. 12—IND P iT o 
AND SRL ARGINS sv al ane De- ae te Rs PHY b Milter, @ Baier, PRES. 
Vera Bernsohn nd ad Easily-followed directions for all steps 
d de é ‘ pes x in indoor pictures. Posing, lighting and 
exposure for portraiture, table-top, etc 
Choice of camera, film, lights, etc. 


4 a & No. 13—FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY 
a FW. Bradtord Shank." : by Rus Arnold. Flash equipment 
. 7 by Ese synchronisation, exposure, indoor and 
ng outdoor work at night or in daytime 
flash in color photography, flash por- 
traitvre, action photos, tricks, effects 

ete 

s - 

: ss: 14 — PHOTOGRAPHING 
see eat te taste blalt 4 B is ACTION by Victor De Palma. How 
bror - . st sharp action pictures at low 

} Equipment, shutt« 
speed for outdoor and indoor sh« 
aporta, ete. Darkroom problema, ultra 
high-speed, ete. 


N 5S—-MOVIE MAKING FOR No. 15—MANUAL OF ENLARG- 
THE ig a’ as c. ¢ " ING by Stephen White, A.R.P.S. 
Mc Hay. .P.S. ke ~“" - = Complete guide to projection printing, 

: The enlarger, darkroom equipment, ex- 


grht perating 
” s, tricks on titling, editing t t re, development, control, special 
l proceseing and staging procedure, toning, finishing, trouble 
ivetion a shooting, etc. 


No. 6—COLOR IN PHOTOG- F 16—MINIATURE CAMERA 
RAPHY oy ae Dmitri. low Si TECHNIQUE by Fenwick G. 
solv yt le landscape “ . } Small. Discusses miniature cameras 
vietur t r ana special technique im focusing, ex 
posure, development, printing and en en 
larging. How to avoid beginners’ 
usual pitfalls, 


No. 7-—-CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY q No 17— PUOTORRAP MIC 
by Harold Lambert. ( Tenses AND SHUTT by 
\ 1 2 - Richard W. St. Clair, "- AR. Ps. 
lid : r pict ure ries What a lens is, how it focuses an image, 
" hot how it is corrected for errors, the dia- 
‘ i i don'ts of | phragm, distortion, structure of lenses, 
erat © shutter care, etc. 


HOME PORTRAITURE . if} No. 18— PHOTO TRICKS AND EF- 
AND mane. UP by Maurice Sey- FECTS by Jacob Deschin, A.R.P.S. 

mour and sue Symons. r art Montage, muitiple exposure and print- 
: ing, tricks with perspective, shadow, 
reflections, tabletop illusions, etc. A 
collection of many photographers’ 

pS, S tricks. 
No. 3—TRICKS FOR CAMERA — No. 19 — SELLING YOUR PIC- 
OWNERS. An outstanding collecti« TURES by Kurt S. Safranski. Tells 
latest and most valuable I : what types of pictures sell, how to find 
i hints on every phase of amate * TTT i markets, how to prepare and send pic- 
tography making equipment at AR habeudt : tures, legal pointers, saleable stock 
ps tricks, shortcuts, gadgets Kk 7 ee J vob and many hints on camera 

- profits. 


GLOSSARY FOR ‘ 2 20—DARKROOM N 
PHOTOGRAPHY. oonemee by 9 Book AND FORMULARY by 
Frank Fenner, Jr. Over 3,000 words ‘ La Morris Germain, A.R.P.S. Formulas 
sving photographic significance are - eee for film and paper developers, fixing 
ed Covers st il and mo vik x > ¢ baths, intensifiers, reducers, toners; 
< black-and-w ne ‘ r “s darkroom plans, equipment, technique. 


y. et 1 i ite, data 
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No. 21—BEGINNER'’S BOOK OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY by Wallace E. 
Dobbs. Disersses approach to land- 
Scape, action shots, interior pictures, 
portraits,ete., explaining use and oper- 
ation of camera. Clear instruction for 
beginners. 


No. 22—-MANUAL OF cone 
EXPOSURE by H. P. Rockwell 
Complete ialorination on exposur an 
using exposure meters. Exposing color 
transparencies, color separat ion nega- 
how to improve negative sharp- 


No. 23—TAKING PICTURES AT 
wianT by Robert W. Brown. What 
to shoot at night, faking night pictures, 
night ‘sh ‘ts in natural color, silhou 
ettes, firew: rks, reflection of lights on 
water, do’s and don'ts of night photog 
raphy 


No. 24—TABLETOP PHOTOGRA. 
PHY by Jacob Deschin, A.R.P.S. 
Methods and materiale for making 
tabletops. Perspective lighting, sub- 
ect matter, arrangement, props, back- 
grounds, tabletops, outdoors and in 
oler, ete. 


No. 25—PORTRAITURE SIMPLI- 
FIED by A. L. Schafer. Instructions 
for lighting and posing with helpful 
diagrams and tips on equipment 
straight portraits, variety in 
retouching spotting, ef- 
fects, ete. 
ste. 26—MAKING COLOR PRINTS 
by Dr. Jerome H. Leadiey and Wer- 
ner Stegemeyer. Popular processes; 
includes making of separation nega- 
tives, variations im density and com 
trast, etc. Theory and practice in 
clear style. 
No. 27—PRESS gy AA a wpa 
FOR THE FREELA 
Ross, A.R.P.S. a lh at 
technique, markets, photo-reportags, 
reportage equipment, special sports 
cameras, hints on selling pictures, 
written for the amateur. 


28—COLOR MOVIES FOR 


er Clark, F.R.P.S. Equip 
menv, ex data for daylight and 
artificial lig! ene control of color, editing, 
titling, eto. 


No. 29—NEGATIVE RETOUCH- 
ING and PRINT FINISHING by 
Ernest E. Draper and Norris 
Harkness. Ways of improving photo- 
graphs after negatives have bees 
developed; print spotting, toning, 
staining, coloring, mounting. 


No. = ale th t= ag Ques- 
TIONS and ANSWERS. An instruc 
usd hiion | tive course in the principles of vase 
* < with over pone 
MOST OFTEN . pool gy a mplete - answer 
every phase o the "held both sill on 
movie 


LET THESE 30 INFORMATIVE POCKET-SIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TEXT BOOKS GUIDE YOU TO BETTER PICTURES—79c¢ EACH 


They’re complete! They’re brilliantly illustrated! They're easy-to-read, 
easy-to-understand . .. and as authoritative as the best photo- 
graphic minds in the country can make them. They’re the books you 
need for the kind of pictures you want! Yes, camera fans, with these 
30 reliable, dependable gems of photographic information at your 
finger-tips, you'll be able to collect on more fun, new thrills and 
“prize-winning” pictures with your camera all year ‘round. Why not 
get acquainted with these fascinating, colorfully-jacketed, pocket-size 
text books? They're featured at all leading book, camera, and depart- 
ment stores ... Only 79c per volume! 


AT ALL LEADING BOOK, CAMERA AND DEPARTMENT STORES—OR ORDER DIRECT 








LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY (Far: Ser: 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 343 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me the books of the PHOTOGRAP _ 
SERIES whose numbers I have circled below. If 


am not completely satisfied, I have the privilege a 
oon =— within five days for refund in full. 


2 3 5 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
O Send the complete set (30 vols.). Enclosed $...... 


Send C.0O.D. postage added. (C.O.D. in U.S.A. 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE. 
(89c each outside of U. Ss. » —Payment with ‘oan 
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SAARENLARGERS 


Enjoy the thrill of ‘prize winning’ enlargements. Bring out the full pictorial 
value of every negative with a modern Solar Enlarger. Years of research and 
constant improvements have made the Solar outstanding for operating ease and 
versatility—while its famous double condenser optical system gives you the 

image snap, detail and brilliance so essential in a per- 
fect print. Ask any amateur about a Solar. Thousands 
of happy owners are ardent boosters. 


PRICES, less excise $4. 1 .50 


tax, start at 


wn | Seo h® BED 4x5 PRESS CAMERA 
ver , — / This modern B & J Press Camera is streamlined to the 
exacting needs of the press photographer and is literally . : Se ‘ 
loaded with every essential feature for perfect pictures by i= : 
the amateur. Its proven ability to bring home perfect j 5 
negatives—the convenient revolving back, dual controls i} ‘ 7 
Z 4 and precision adjustments has made it the choice of the Re 
ISHING. by a | ™) «most discriminating. —— . 
4: photo- - ' ma LESS LENS - 
ne 4 _ a “ - a 


AND ACC. oh, 


answers OB 
both still and 


|| », Ea f in y ; LENSES FOR EVERY 
eal 7 Se) VALUABLE Jape? | 9 PHOTO NEED 
. - ' ENLARGING = A Write today for your 
| & a ~,- copy of this big lens cata- 
> : ° TREATI SE XN ‘ log No. L343. It lists hun- 
a = . dreds of special values in 
; : fine lenses for cine and 
: This big 48 page book, profusely illus- . 
trated is Sached with valuable information still cameras, enlargers, 
on enlarging. Tells you how the experts etc. Your dealer can sup- 
produce prize winning ply you from these listings. 
prints. Tells you how to Act .. t 
dodge, tone, develop and ct now: Lenses are get 
mount. Every amateur ting scarce. 
should have a copy. Ask 


for Solar Book $343. It’s 
FREE. WRITE TO-DAY. 


#: Ser) 


343 








YGRAPHIC 
ow. If I 
ivilege of 
i in full 
13 14 15 
28 29 30 


is.. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Please send me your complete 


MANUFACTURED BY 


wrke E peas, ine, 


223 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


) order) 
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but so much 


Most manufacturers engaged in war production are work- 
ing on products foreign to their normal efforts. But it’s a 
different story here at WESTON. We have exactly the 
same job to do because our job is so fundamental; but 
there’s much more, so much more of it. For precise meas- 
urement is vital to the efficient functioning of equipment 
in all branches of a highly mechanized war machine. And 
while measurement fundamentals have not changed, the 
universal preference for instruments the way WESTON 
builds them has not changed either. 

So WESTON’s job, as we enter the New Year, still 
remains the job of striving to keep abreast of the coun- 
try’s unprecedented and critical instrument needs. Pro- 
duction has been increased many fold through expanded 


and scattered manufacturing facilities. And the curve 
continues upward. But never to the point where we must 
relinquish, one bit, our quality standards —’else some 
pilot’s safety might be Jess secure . . . a ship’s reckoning 
less accurate ...a critical power plant less efficient. 

But achieve the production goal we will; without 
jeopardizing quality ... without interrupting our continu- 
ing development program now focused on instruments to 
help speed victory. And in accomplishing this goal, we 
will have equipped ourselves to serve even better the 
new and increased instrument needs of the future . .. the 
needs of American industry at peace. Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation, 644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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Laboratory Standards . . . Precision DC and 
AC Portables . 
. » « Sensitive Relays 


Specialized Test Equipment... Light 
Measurement and Control Devices... 
Exposure Meters...Aircraft Instruments... 
Electric Tachometers...Dial Thermometers. 


- « Instrument Transformers 
cook, a ae 
Thermo Switchboard and Panel Instruments. 
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Ideal for Enlargements of Favorite Negatives 
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st Viade to Haloid’s high precision standards, Halo- with rich brilliance and depth uncommon in pro- 
re brome’s beautifully-balanced emulsion is the favor- jection papers. 

* of thousands of practical photographers who In darkrooms, Halobrome’'s exceptional latitude in 
on mand a successful combination of photographic over-exposure and under-exposure, wide develop- 
~ excellence and cost-cutting processing advantages ment tolerance, and forced development without 
. From snapshots to salon prints, Halobrome captures fog offer you excellent print control while mini- 
mm listic minute detail of your favorite negatives mizing guess-work and waste 


THE HALOID COMPANY + 895 HALOID ST. - ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


Light 

Sees MAIN OFFICES AND PLANTS AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
nts... ‘ Boston Office 1417 Milk St New York Office 330 West 42nd St 
eters Chicago Office 608 So. Dearborn St atiel-lal lilt Me @ hills 5 1015 Chestnut St 


Detroit Office 144 Lofayette Bivd Pittsburgh Office 207 Investment Bidg 
Los Angeles ‘Office 1206 So. Maple Ave Son Francisco Office 450 Mission St 
Washington Office 15th ond K Sts. N. W 


Canadian Distributors: Rectigraph Co. of Conada, Ltd., Toront 


HE Germans and the Japanese 
have boasted repeatedly that their 
campaigns of occupation were 
based on photographs obtained before 
the war. They had pictures of every 
town and every important street within 
the town to guide them in their military 
planning. The seemingly harmless tour- 
ists they sent all over the world did not 
snap pictures aimlessly. It was their job 
to round out a collection of strategic 
photographs. 

American tourists were “harmless” in 
this respect. Yet the millions of pictures 
they have taken and the thousands of 
feet of movies they have made contain 
valuable information of the same type as 
our enemies use. 

The government has asked repeatedly 
for these pictures. It is the duty of 
every photographer to cooperate. In this 
issue Col. L. E. Norris, Director of Pic- 
torial Records, Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, explains just what types of pictures 
are wanted and how your snapshots may 
help to win the war. Read the article, 
then act! 


YOU would that 
your own equipment, even if it con- 


hardly believe it 
sists of only a box camera with a menis- 
cus lens, can take just as excellent “deep 
focus” pictures as ace cameraman Gregg 
Toland produced in Orson Welles’ famed 
Citizen Kane. Yet an article 
on page 28 tells you how it 
can be done. 

The answer is pinhole pho- 
tography which 
tiny lens apertures with the 


combines 


present lens of your camera 
as against the purely ex- 
perimental pinhole photog- 
raphy without any lens at 
all. The results are so amaz- 
ing that they 
attention of 
rapher 


warrant the 
every photog- 


that 


whenever 


I" SEEMS 
we publish a photograph 
of a military nature one of 
our readers 


recognizes a 
relative or a friend in the 
picture. We have received 
dozens of requests for prints 
and have helped wherever 
we could. 

A recent example is a let- 
ter from Miss Georgia Elrod, 
sister of the young Navy 


THE EOIToR 


gunner who appeared in the prize-win- 
ning color shot by Larry P. Keighley. 
“Things far beyond our imagination have 
happened to the men aboard that mer- 
chant ship since that picture was taken,” 
she writes. 


UR treasurer is tearing his thinning 
O hair over three lackadaisical pho- 
tographers who won prizes in our 1942 
Picture Contest but moved from their 
former residences without leaving any 
forwarding addresses. Consequently, the 
prizes they won are still reposing in our 
vault. 

Let’s hear from Mercedes Boon, for- 
merly of New York City; Robert L. Man- 
ly of San Angelo, Tex.; and A. C. Fran- 
cis of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OST popular camera in the Soviet 

Union is the FED, an exact copy 
of the Leica. The camera is named 
after the head of the G.P.U., Felix Ed- 
mund Dzerzhinski, for the reason that 
the camera factory was started as a 
project for rehabilitating criminals. 
Refugees from Germany who worked 
formerly in the Leitz factory at Wetzlar, 
organized production. Since the Ger- 
man invasion of Russia, the factory has 
been moved from Kharkov to an undis- 
closed location. The lenses were former- 
ly made in a plant near Leningrad. 


The number of women in photography is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Here Aviation Cadet Arthur M. Sampson of Ellington Field, 
Tex., uses his spare time on Sundays to teach photography to mem- 
bers of the American Women's Volunteer Services in Houston, Tex. 


RITAIN suffers under such a short- 
age of photographic paper that the 
maximum size of portrait prints has been 
regulated by the government. Thus por- 
traits of a single person may not be 
larger than 56 square inches while group 
portraits containing less than 60 persons 
may not exceed 60 square inches. Not 
even portraits of the king are permitted 
to go beyond these dimensions, unless 
they have been ordered directly by the 
government for display purposes. 
Owing to the paper shortage, the size 
of mounts has also been limited. Mounts 
for prints under 32 square inches can 
extend 12 inch on either side and a total 
of 1% inches on top and bottom. Re- 
gardless of the size of the print, no 
mount is to extend more than 1 inch on 
either side and a total of 2% inches on 
top and bottom. 


NE of our occasional contributors, 

Paul Hadley of Piggott, Ark., got 
involved in a strange lawsuit recently. 
He sold a picture to a national health 
magazine showing two approximately 10- 
year-old children playing in the nude. 
The picture was published and no ob- 
jections were raised to the magazine by 
the censors of the Postoffice Department, 
yet Hadley was arrested in Piggott and 
was later fined $50 by the Circuit Court 
for “exhibiting an obscene picture.” 


OMING from a clear sky, 
several stories about 
“photo gremlins” have made 
their appearance recently. 
Wallace Kirkland had a 
series of pictures in Life, 
showing his gremlin at work, 
and a couple of weeks earlier 
the publicity department of 
Consolidated Aircraft Cor- 
poration sent out a release, 
dwelling at length on the 
mischievous deeds of their 
own photo gremlin. 
Whoever wrote that re- 
lease knows photography. 
The gremlins’ crimes cover 
all the countless things that 
can go wrong with pictures. 
But the writer also knows 
photographers. He confides 
that nobody really wants the 
gremlin to go away, for 
whom could they blame 
whenever anything goes 
wrong?—A.B.H. 
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TOP QUALITY, BUT 
AMAZING LOW COST 
35mm.Roll | Says N. (Nick) LAZARNICK 


ager ee 9a : Famous American Photo-lillustrator 
rotected, an 
36 Enlargements Nick Lazarnick’s photos enliven the pages of 


Collier's, Red Book, The American Magazine, 
Only 904 ; Cosmopolitan, and other well-known publi- 
cations. When Lazarnick says a photo-finishing 


service is “Marvelous”, it means something! 


‘lat as CSE od 


18 exp. rolls, 55c. 36 exp. 
cartridge reloaded with 
Eastman Plus X, 35c. @& 
18 exp., 20c. Credit for 
non-printing Negatives. 


36 EXP. RELOAD, 35c 






























= Set. S.J. Baiowski Mitchell W.. Hunt, Je, 
~ 36th School Squadron 207 South Avenue 
Chanute Field, I11. Syracuse, New York 
"I have tried several “You have my wishes 
§ other concerns... and for your continued suc- 
never was completely cess in making more 


‘satisfied, Frankly, satisfied customers 
Technifinish has solved through such superior 
Rmy problems.’"’7 7 7 workmanship.”” 1 7 9 


Exclusive engineering advances make possible a pre- 
viously unrealized quality at this price. Automatic 
devices of uncanny precision eliminate human error. 
Absolutely original methods and equipment, including 
Speedi-dry Infra Red Ray Bath, the revolutionary Cryolyte 
Process (films hardened and permanently protected), 
plus other exclusive Technifinish advantages assure fine 
grain negatives of unsurpassed quality and brilliant, 
beautifully printed enlargements. All special equipment 
is designed and built by our own staff in our completely 
equipped machine shop and modern electro-mechanical 
research laboratory. 

EACH FRAME EXPOSED The entire Technifinish Process is 
SEPARATELY WITH controlled throughout with scientific 
1/1000 SEC. ACCURACY accuracy. Many crack amateurs tell us 
that our advanced methods have noticeably improved 
their work. Thousands of customers continually send us 
repeat orders. Satisfaction is guaranteed or your money back. 


New! POSITIVE TRANSPARENCIES for Projection 
Roll of 36 (35 mm.) exposures, 50c. Roll of 18 (35 mm.) exposures, 35c. 


The amazing new Technifinish corrected in the positive trans- 
Process gives you projection parencies. Send complete nega- 
transparencies from your regular tive rolls. Fine grain developing 
35 mm. negative roll film. In 18 or 36 exposure rolls, 25c 


addition, this exclusive Process extra. Safety film used exclusively. 
“scans” your negatives so that Only continuous 35 mm. film strips 
ex posure errors are automatically can be processed. 


TECHNIFINISH 33533. 


Technifinish Laboratory,““35 mm. Specialists’, 641-645 Brown St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 










Send me free mailing con- —— 
tainers, complete literature, dai 


W. J. BROWN, M. a President and Chief Technician and SAMPLE ENLARGE- 


The mechanical, electrical, and chemical engineering MENT. Street . 
genius of W. J. Brown is the most important single Enclosed find $........ and 
obs ee a ae roll of 35 mm. film. Kindly 
reason for the astonishing success of Technifinish iad delice al Cin 
Laboratory. Many authorities believe that his develop- Enl saeeeiiieiins . 
‘ : ; fini: efi tll ras Petar ; 
ments, unique in the photofinishing field, will rank Sedliive Tessarenensiie Oo — “fina — 
; with the contributions of other pioneers in photography. -3-43 
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P. J. R., Columbus, Ohio. In a catalog sent me 
by a large photo supply house | notice that they 
sell a print wax. Is this applied to the picture 
surface, and if so why? 
ANSWER: Prints are often waxed to give 
them a slight luster if a rough or matte 
paper has been used. Waxing also “covers 
up” any spotting that might otherwise be 
noticed The treatment often will increase 
the richness of the blacks, too. 
M. K. L., Omaha, Nebr. Is there any simple 
method for determining the focal length of a lens? 
ANSWER Yes A very simple method re- 
quires only a piece of groundglass or a piece 
of tracing paper stretched taut by pasting 
it in a cardboard frame Aim the lens 
toward some distant object (300 or 400 feet 
twuy) which is outlined against the sky, 
such as a water tower, building, or tree. 
Hold the groundglass or tracing paper in 
back of the lens, moving it back and forth 
until the image formed by the lens becomes 
sharp You have now located the focal 
plane of the lens. To ascertain the focal 
length, measure the distance from the 
vroundglass to the approximate center of 
the lens. For best results, it is a good idea 
to work from the window of a room where 
there will be no bright lights behind the 
focusing screen 
C. K., Tucson, Ariz. A recent article | read refers 
to the "latent'’ image. Will you please explain 
the meaning of this term? 
ANSWER: When an exposure is made on 
ensitized film or paper, as when a picture 
is taken in the camera or a negative printed 
on paper, the light produces a reaction in 
the silver salts of the emulsion. The change 
innot be development, but the 
light ha created an invisible or latent” 


in 
in 


seen betore 


L. G. A., Kansas City, Mo. In taking a picture of 
a mirror image, where the mirror is five feet from 
the camera and the object ten feet from the mir- 
ror, should | focus the camera at five feet or fifteen 
feet? 

\ WEI When photographing 
the camera is focused ata di 
t ombined distances of 

nd mirror-to-object The reason is 
the ippears to be the same 
behind the mirror as the 
f it In the problem you mention the lens 
uld be focused at fifteen feet, as the ob- 
t is actually that far from the camera, 
opticall peaking 


reflections, 
tance equal to 
lens-to-mirror 
that 
distance 
object is in front 


A. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. When | first started taking 
synchronized flash pictures, about two out of every 
four negatives came out completely biank. Lately 
| have been unable to get any results at all. How 
can | check the synchronization? 


method is to fit the battery 
case with an extension so the flashbulb can 
be placed three or four feet in front of the 
camera Focus on the bulb, and with the 
hutter at its top speed and the lens stopped 
dlown, take synchronized flash shot of the 
bulb itself. The negative will show the bulb 
fully ignited if synchronization is ‘‘on the 
button If it is too early or too late, make 
the necessary adjustments until perfect syn- 
chronization obtained. 


\NSWEI One 


S. B. C., Some prints which | recently made be- 
came blistered. | did not notice this until | was 
ready to place them between blotters after wash- 
ing. What is the cause of this? 

\NSWER Prints sometimes become blis- 
ered when removed from the developer and 
placed directly into an acid fixing bath 
without in intermediate rinse, or when 
transferred from a concentrated fixing bath 
into warm wash water. Insufficient hard- 
ener in the fixing bath can also cause the 
prints to bliste: 


G. R. C., Grand Rapids, Mich. | want to send some 
of my good prints to several salons this year. How 
should they be mounted? 


\NSWER Most 


salons prefer prints on ver- 
16x20 white or light colored mounts. 
hi is becoming the general standard 
throughout the country and is usually speci- 
fied on the entry blank Salon mounts are 
isually white on one side and ivory or buff 
on the other If the print is on white stock 
toned blue, the white side of the mount is 

t is on buff stock or toned brown, 

or buff side of the mount is gen 


tical 





LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 





Dear Sir: 

ee was delighted with the way the 
first and special winners in our ‘Young 
America” contest were featured in your Feb- 
ruary issue. The magazine has already gone 
the rounds of the National Staff and they 
join me in sending your sincere thanks. 

ELISABETH WILDE 
Camp Fire Girls, New York City. 


® The pictures merited publication because 
they are good. It added to their interest 
that they were taken by thirteen-year-old 
girls.—EbD. 
Dear Sir: 

Vacationing in Michigan some time ago, 
I noticed a family of barn swallows perched 
on some telephone wires. Presently, the 


Barn swallow feeding her brood. 
parent appeared to feed her brood. How- 
ever, instead of alighting beside them, she 
hovered above, while the food was trans- 
ferred. By mounting a stepladder, I was 
ible to get within eight feet of the birds who 
didn’t seem to object to my taking their 
picture. 
JOHN GRAGG BURKE 
Chicago, Il. 


of the value of being 
opportunities.—Eb. 


e This is an examplk 
prepared for picture 


Dear Sil 

I was delighted with Mr. 
lich’s article “Background, Lighting, Pose’”’ 
in the January issue It is one of the finest 
in all the history of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
I hope we shall have Mr. Freulich with us 
more frequently for the simple, frank, to the 
point, useful advice in photography 

B. D. GREENBERG 
Princeton, N. J. 


toman Freu- 


@ We appreciate 
ticles by Mr. 
—ED 


More ar- 
planned. 


your comments 
Freulich are being 


Dear Sir: 

Sometimes in the data of photos 
say “exposure was determined by meter 

iding,”” but why not give the meter read- 
ing? Incidentally, the method of repair- 
ing a broken graduate described by J. S. 
Troupe, on page 60 of the January issue, is 
since I have used one repaired 
way for several years. 

ALFRED L. FITCH 
North Easton, Mass. 


you 


a good one 


in that 


e Few photographers furnish meter read- 
ings when submitting their photographs for 
publication Some do not keep a record of 
the meter readings, listing only the expo- 
sure In any case, the reading would be of 
little value since many different kinds of 
meters are used and not all readings could 
be translated in terms of your meter.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

The day I received the January issue, I 
hurriedly paged through it. My attention 
was immediately captured by the shot on 
page 43 by Ralph Krouse of Audenried, Pa., 
for about two years ago, I took the same 
picture, from the same place, on the top 
floor of a bank building in Hazleton... . 
This not being enough of a coincidence, I 
happened to mention the fact at a meeting 
of our local camera club. To my surprise, 

number of the members had also taken 
the same shot at one time or another from 
the same vantage point. 

HERBERT L. KYNOR, JR. 
Hazleton, Pa. 


e Every locality has its “natural” vantage 
points for picture taking. If you can’t find 
them by yourself, inquire about them.—EbD. 
Dear Sir: 
Since the 


first issue of 
TOGRAPHY, I have enjoyed reading 
magazine. Because I am a dental tech- 
nician, I know that the picture of the ““Face” 
on page 50 of the February issue is poorly 
arranged and not well-shaped. The face 
should have a set of lower and upper false 
teeth holding a cigar—not two uppers. 

IRVIN FRIEDMAN 

Chicago, Il. 


PoPULAR PHO 


every 


e The use of two uppers may be attributed 
to photographic license. Few persons would 
notice that there was anything unusual 
about the picture. In spite of this, it still is 
an unusual photograph.—Eb. 

Dear Sir: 

The enclosed prints are the result of part 
of an evening spent experimenting with 
some modeling clay ... they point out the 
possibilities of modeling clay for use in 
tabletop photography. I do not consider 


Clay models for tabletop pictures. 


them masterprieces in any sense of the 

word; they are merely the partial evolution 
of an idea which I had. 
HOMER C. HOSTETTER 

Columbia, Mo. 


e Clay models are very useful in making 
tabletop pictures. They may be used to give 
humorous or realistic effects and offer any 
number of opportunities for unusual pic- 
tures.—ED. 


Dear Sir: 

Will you please advise me whether or not 
the various photographic exhibits around 
the country want only black-and-white 
prints or if they exhibit color pictures. 

JLIAN M. CASE 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


e Almost all photographic 
only black-and-white photographs. They 
are not set up for projecting color slides 
and usually do not handle color prints.—EbD. 


salons accept 














Picture of the Meth (opposite page) 


FURY..........eeee0e-----by Walter Farynk 


Regardless of the size of an animal, its emotions 
can be wild and dramatic and full of photographic 
possibilities when aroused. Cats are excellent 
subjects for such pictures because of the moods 
they can express. (For Technical Data see page 72) 
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U. S. MARINES DEVELC 
FIGHTING CAMERAM 


by Brig. Gen. ROBERT L. DENIG 


Head of Public Relations, U. S. Marine Corps 


Combat Correspondents are front-line fighters first. When not 
fighting, they go into action with their cameras and typewriters. 


Marine photographers are ex-newsmen. They get the 
regular "boot" recruit training when they enter the 
Marines and carry rifles as well as other equipment. 


HEREVER the action is hottest 

W and heaviest—and that’s wher- 

ever the Marines are—you're 
likely to find a Marine with a camera 
and another with a sheaf of copy paper. 
Each has a gun, too, that will be mighty 
busy during any battle. But when a lull 
in the fighting comes and the other Ma- 
rines relax, the Combat Correspondents 
begin their reportorial work. 

Almost as long as there have been 
wars, there have been war correspond- 
ents to keep the folks back home in- 
formed as to what is happening at the 
front. And a good job they have done of 
it, too. But this war, which is every- 
body’s war, has called for something new 
in the technique of reporting battles. We 
have tried to meet that need with the 
Combat Correspondents: fighting men 
who are reporters as well. 

These men in no way replace the news 
services, which have covered our coun- 
try’s wars so long and so well. Instead, 
they supplement the work of the regular 
newspapermen. They do not try for 
“scoops” (a scoop, by the way, is the 
goal of reporters in fiction, far more than 
that of real, flesh-and-blood newspaper- 
men, who really are a_ co-operative 
crowd). Instead, their purpose is to cover 
the sort of story that the syndicate writers 
would not ordinarily be assigned to get. 

The function of the Combat Corre- 
spondents is somewhat narrower in scope 
than that of the civilian journalists. The 
latter give a rather comprehensive survey 
of the action; the former cover the effect 
of the action on individual units. Com- 
bat Correspondents deal more in person- 
alities, picking up stories on the men 2 
the units with which they serve. That, if 
I may digress for a moment, is a mark of 
democracy: the individual is important 
Besides being a cog in a great fighting 


Part of the job of the Marine cameraman is f° 
snap pictures of fellow Marines relaxing %° 
the folks back home will know they are we! 











Above: Marine cameramen took these action shots 
in the Solomons. The plane was set afire by a Jap 
bomb at Guadalcanal ‘airport. The barges carrying 
American troops are landing at Florida Island. 





hottest Jf machine, he is a human being—a person 
in whom other humans are interested. 

In our army, John Smith is a very im- 
portant person. He has a family and 
friends who want to know how he is get- 
ting along, whether he still attends 
church services (services, perhaps, for- 
bidden in the Axis countries), whether 
he is getting enough good things to eat, 
and whether he is happy or contented 
despite the necessary hardships he is un- 
dergoing in fighting for America’s survi- 
val. Besides writing about and photo- 
graphing battles, therefore, the Combat 
Correspondents tell the story of John 
Smith in words and pictures. 

Words and pictures! That is how the 
story of the Marines is being told. There 
is a saying that one picture is worth 
10,000 words, and I will not deny that it 
may be true. But one automobile may 
cost 10,000 times as much as a gallon of 
gasoline, yet it won’t run without gas. 
In the same way, a news picture is of 
ttle value unless there is a caption or, 
setter, a story to back it up. And that is 
the basis upon which we are working. 
With the Combat Correspondents, words 

s and pictures supplement each other. 
-operative To record the intimate angle of Marine 
is to cover  *“"Vities, we are using either one man 
ste writers who is both a good news photographer 
ed to get. and a good reporter, or a two-man team 
at Corre- 9 ~*" expert photographer and a capable 
writer. Their duty is, among other things, 
, ‘© cover Marine activities thoroughly, 
ive survey jm “th on and off the battlefield. Complete 
the effect # Vrage includes both pictures and copy. 
its. Com- The typical American, and therefore 
: the typical Marine, is a nice, clean youth 

‘tom a small town, a youngster who 
Worked hard all week and went to 
church on Sunday, and who was full of 
fe and fun in between times. Joining 

at fighting (Continued on page 78) 
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Unsatisfactory print and negative from which it was made. The exces- 
sive contrast shown resulted from incorrect lighting of the subject. 





In this pair the effect of overexposure is quite evident. The = 
shows washed-out or flat light-areas and harsh detail in the shadows. 
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In this case the fault is underexposure. Incorrect tonal range in the 
negative produced gray light-areas and black shadows in the print. 




























| Fig. 7. Above, brightness range in subject as 
| compared with density range of film, left. 

















NEGATIVE 





By 
WILLIAM 
MORTENSEN 


Photographs by the author 


Not every negative produces a satisfactory 
print. Don’t waste time and materials 
on those that are not suitable for enlarging. 





The second in a series of articles. 


profession are interested primarily in the end results— 

the finished picture. In order to make a good picture we 
must be able to make a good print, and this in turn requires a 
good negative. 

Last month we discussed the characteristics of a good print, 
and classified the principal sources of error in print making. 
Among the possible causes of failure was included the unfit nega- 
tive—in fact, it headed the list. Bad prints can be the result of 
faulty printing technique, it is true. But all the technique in the 
world will not enable you to make a really good print from a 
poor negative. 

There are corrective measures that can be employed to modify 
certain negative faults, but the amateur should not depend on 
them. Instead, he should strive to produce negatives that are as 
near to perfection as possible. In order to do so he must under- 
stand the characteristics of a good negative. He must also be able 
to recognize a poor negative when he sees it, and know its limi- 
tations. 


M OST of us who follow photography either as a hobby or a 
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Three Bad Negatives 



















You have duly cleaned your negative, focused your enlarger, 
and exposed the sensitized paper on the easel. Now the picture- 
to-be goes into the developer, and you anxiously wait for things 
to happen. The ever-fascinating miracle is about to take place. 
The proof of the pudding is near at hand. You are close to the 
end of the long chain of photographic procedures. It is a solemn 
moment. 

And then it happens. Few of us, I think; outgrow that feeling 
of surprise as the image shapes itself while we watch. Unhappily, 
that surprise is, for most of us, often tempered with shock. For 
the thing that shapes itself in the developing tray is often dis- 
appointingly unlike the picture that fancy painted. Possibly your 
picture looks like Figure 1, Figure 3, or even Figure 5. 

Of course, there are many other ways in which a picture may 
disappoint you. For instance, your lovely model may not tum 
out to be quite the quintessence of feminine loveliness that you 
took her to be. That fact may or may not be the result of the 
photographic process. However, if the print looks something like 
Figure 1 (burnt-out light-area, empty shadows), like Figure 3 (flat 
light-areas, harsh detail in the shadows), or like Figure 5 (gray 
light-areas, black shadows), you may know that there is a screw 
loose in your photographic technique. 

A large proportion of bad prints, indeed, are exemplified in 
these three pictures. If your picture bears any resemblance 0 
Figure 1, 3, or 5, the chances are that your negative is at fault. 
So take another look at your negative. Probably it has certain 
unfortunate resemblances to Figure 2, 4, or 6. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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USED IN 
AFRICAN 
CAMPAIGN 
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docks, length of each dock, and s 6 Ne 
possible enemy defenses for our 
armed forces. Your photographs 
of foreign scenes may have just 


as valuable military information. 





by 
Col. LEON E. NORRIS 


Director of Pictorial Records, Office of Strategic Services 
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teur photographers in fighting the toughest war our 

country has had to face. It is a total war the prosecu- 
tion of which requires not only tremendous fighting strength 
but all our resources—yes, even including amateur photo- 
graphs that may be gathering dust in the nation’s snapshot 
albums, bureau drawers, and attic trunks. Innocent as they 
may appear, many of these hidden pictures contain informa- 
tion of importance that can be put to use in hastening an 
Allied victory. Because so many of these pictures are urgently 
needed, I am taking this opportunity to appeal to the readers 
of PopuLaR Puotocrapny for their co-operation. 

In strategic planning for military and naval operations, maps 
are of basic importance. These are insufficient, however, to 
provide the full details necessary for the success of modern 
precision warfare, the lightning-like speed of which demands 
accuracy in planning to the greatest degree. Pictures, there- 
fore, are used to supplement maps providing, as only they 
can, vital military details without which an operation risks 
greater chances of failure. This is why photographs are 5? 
important and why your government asks you to search your 
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"Te United States government needs the help of ama- 
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An invasion of Italy could be planned 
much better with the aid of pictures 
like this one of the harbor at Genoa. 
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Right: A typical scenic shot, this picture reveals the 
landing possibilities and the protection offered by the 
beach and wooded slope at Nice, France. There probably 
are many photos like this buried away in dusty albums. 
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OR VICTORY am 


Enlist your foreign travel pictures 


for war service. They may contain 


military information of great value. 


albums and files for pictures taken in foreign countries and 
to enlist them in the war effort. 
The Office of Strategic Services (OSS), under Col. William 
J. Donovan, is the civilian agency operating under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff which was set up to procure data for the use 
{the military services. The Pictorial Records division pro- 
vides the means whereby still photographs, picture postcards 
aid motion pictures are gathered, compiled, and analyzed for 
strategical use. The division, therefore, in one sense operates 
a a recruiting office for pictures. 
If within the last twenty years you have travelled abroad 
nd taken pictures as you went, you may have information 
iN your possession that can be used by our armed forces. 
You may, at the time you were travelling, have been a secret 
agent of the United States government without knowing it, 
‘y obtaining pictorial information as part of your travel rec- 
td. Such pictures, for instance, provided important data for 
uch operations as those of the Marine landings in the Solo- 
Nons and the remarkable invasion of French North Africa. 
In planning invasions, tourist snapshots can provide impor- 
(Continued on page 66) 


This pictorial shot taken near Milazzo, 
a seaport in Sicily, can be useful in 
planning a bombing or surprise attack. 


Left: This picture looks unimportant. From 
it, however, can be determined the width of 
the road, its composition, and the terrain 
of the locality. Such knowledge is needed 
in planning the use of satedaall equipment, 























NEW MOVIE EQUIPMENT 
FOR COMBAT PHOTOGRAPHY 














pistol-like grips and four lenses. 








With this new camera, a war photographer can 
take pictures under almost any circumstances. 


The Houston developing machine is portable and 
can be used for processing film in battle zones. 

















The combat camera, invented by Harry Cunningham, a camera designer for RKO studios, has two 
It is operated by two small batteries carried on the hip. 


by NICK MUSURACA, a.s.c. 


Shooting the war becomes easier with the invention 
of a battle camera and portable developing machine. 


EW developments in motion pic- 
N ture equipment are of more than 
ordinary interest now because of 

the vital role motion pictures are playing 
in our war effort. Two inventions, re- 
cently developed by Hollywood techni- 
cians, are of especial significance because 
they are designed to eliminate a good 
many of the hardships under which the 
motion picture record of the war is made. 
One of these inventions is a “combat” 
camera, intended to facilitate the camera- 
man’s work on the fighting fronts. The 
other is a portable developing machine, 
scarcely larger than an office desk, which 
can be taken anywhere a truck can go. 
Together, these devices are the answer to 
the cameraman’s prayer. One enables 


him to get the picture under virtually 
all circumstances; the other develops his 
film on the spot and in a matter of min- 
utes. 

More spectacular of the two is the com- 
bat camera. It resembles and is handled 
exactly like a machine gun. Through its 
battery of four lenses, the photographer 
can film a broad scene or reach out with 
a telephoto lens to grab closeups of dis- 
tant objects. 

Harry Cunningham, camera designer 
for RKO studios and well known for his 
work in this field, invented the combat 
camera. A soldier-cameraman, lying 
a foxhole, hiding behind a tank, or flying 
in a bomber from the Arctic to the Afri- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Photo by A. Dressler 


Unusual composition makes this an excellent picture. Photos of people seated at 
@ piano are so numerous that it requires careful planning to avoid trite poses. 


MUSICAL BACKGROUNDS 
FOR YOUR PORTRAITS 


by LEONARD ROSINGER 


To create animation in your pictures, build 
your portraits around musical instruments. 


F you have been looking for an idea 

to make your portraits different, 

something that will make them inter- 
esting to anyone who sees them, why not 
add musical backgrounds? It’s amazing 
how the graceful curve of a harp or the 
brassy glitter of a trombone will lend an 
added measure of charm to your pic- 
tures. In many cases, the addition of a 
musical instrument will give a portrait 
a story-telling “punch” and raise it above 
the average level. To date, the possibili- 
tes of musical pictures have only begun 
to be explored! 

Fortunately, pictures with musical 
backzrounds are easy to take. The 
hecessary props are generally near at 
hand or easily obtainable. Run through 
your list of musical friends right now 
and visualize the possibilities in the in- 
struments they own. Almost everyone 


knows a piano owner; so let’s start our 
musical photographs with that instru- 
ment. 

The piano keyboard, with its black and 
white contrasts, immediately suggests a 
closeup portrait of the musician’s hands. 
In taking your picture, sidelight the 
hands to give good texture detail. A 
single light skimming the surface will 
show every pore and wrinkle, details that 
accurately portray character in hands. 
Also show the hands in action spanning 
an octave on the keyboard or poised in 
mid-air before they pound out a crash- 
ing fortissimo! 

If the instrument happens to be a 
grand piano with the lifting top, you can 
get some interesting compositional ideas 
with the camera placed or the side of 
the piano, using the raised top as a 

(Continued on page 88) 


A pleasing human interest effect can be built 


around a musical instrument and some musicians. 





Bre aaa: 








The lighting which created lovely contrasts and the 
pattern of the harp make this picture outstanding. 
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EXTREME 


DEPTH 


WITH A 
“PINHOLE” LENS 


By 
LOUIS HOCHMAN 


Photographs by the author. 
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Another pinhole shot made with flash, In 
this instance a simple meniscus lens was 
used instead of the camera's own lens. 
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Imagine a depth of field from six inches to 
infinity! Yes, you can get it with your own 
lens by placing over it a disk with a pinhole. 


VERY camera owner gets a big thrill 
out of taking the kind of pictures 
that make friends ask, “How on 

earth did you do it?” Well, try some like 
the ones shown here, where depth of field 
is so extreme that they appear to be 
pasteups from two prints. You can do it 
easily if your camera has a groundglass 
focusing screen or can be equipped with 
one, 

Not so long ago, Orson Welles set the 
Hollywood motion picture industry on its 
tar by breaking all of the stereotyped 
tules. He produced a movie so breath- 
taking in its technique and novelty that 
itis still a favorite topic among camera- 
men. The depth of field he obtained in his 
tlm, Citizen Kane, gave the picture a 
three-dimensional illusion that did much 
‘owards making it one of the outstanding 
photographic successes of the times. 

Obtaining that depth of field was not 
‘00 difficult, however, for he worked with 
coated lenses of very short focal length, 
and used tremendously powerful lights. 
This permitted him to stop down consid- 
‘rably for depth of field. For the average 
still photographer, the outlook for getting 
‘uch depth of field with his long focus 


lenses appears very remote, indeed. Even 
though he stops down to his smallest dia- 
phragm opening, he still can’t get better 
than a few feet of depth in his range of 
sharpness at close object distances. 

Yet it can be done by combining one 
of the oldest methods of photography with 
modern lighting accessories, and lenses 
up to 7%-inch focal length can be en- 
dowed with a depth of field that will ren- 
der everything in sharp focus from 6 
inches to infinity! The method simply 
combines pinhole photography with pow- 
erful lighting. 

Obviously flash is the best illumination 
to use, especially where animate subjects 
are to be included in the picture and 
short exposures are desirable. But com- 
positions stretching from the very lens 
itself to far-reaching infinity, with every 
object in sufficiently sharp focus regard- 
less of its position, can be made in sun- 
light or under floodlamps. This method 
will open a new and exciting field to the 
still photographer. First, a few words 
about the method of taking these pinhole 
pictures. 

Since the average lens diaphragm will 
not stop down to the equivalent of a pin- 


hole opening, it is allowed to remain wide 
open and a lens cap containing a pinhole 
aperture placed over it. This cap is easily 
made from cardboard, as shown in the 
diagram on page 94. It is provided with 
interchangeable openings on a cardboard 
slide which is provided with two or three 
¥4-inch holes cut at intervals. A strip of 
black paper (from film wrappings) is 
pasted over the back of the slide, and the 
pinholes are pierced in the exact centers, 
(Continued on page 94) 

















ay Photo by John Paul Pennebaker 
German bombers over Cincinnati! Model planes, an aerial photo mural, and a 


bombing turret replica were used to give the illusion of an enemy air raid. 


Unusual lighting, composition, and models combine to make this a photo with 


great dramatic qualities. It vividly presents the tragedy of losing a war. 
Photo by Léjaren A Hiller 






WAR 
PICTURES 


MADE TO ORDER, 





by JOHN PAUL 
PENNEBAKER 


Amazingly realistic photos 
that look as though they were 
taken in a battle zone can 


be made right in the studio. 


in these days when real ones can be had all 

around the world. But sometimes, a commercial 
studio gets an order for photographs in which war 
scenes are to be simulated very convincingly. Such 
pictures can be given a clarity and a narrative qual- 
ity rarely obtainable under actual battle conditions— 
and when they are properly conceived and displayed, 
they pack a wallop. 

I worked on a series of such pictures not long ago, 
while still connected with Underwood and Under- 
wood, and it was one of the most unforgettable ex- 
periences of my professional career. The city of Cin- 
cinnati wanted a collection of photographs calculated 
to bring the war home to its citizens in no uncertain 
terms. These pictures were to appear on successive 
days as full-page advertisements in local papers. 
Léjaren a Hiller of Underwood’s New York studio 
handled some of the shots and I took the rest. 

The Kroger Company, national grocery chain with 
offices in Cincinnati, worked closely with city author- 
ities in promoting the series of ads, and I had the 
pleasure of collaborating with Bill Sanning, the Kro- 
ger art director. In shooting my pictures, I ran into 
some unusual photographic problems and experiences, 
and I think you'll be interested in reading about some 
of them. 

One picture, for instance, was to show the view 
from inside a Nazi bomber over Cincinnati’s down- 
town area. One of the Kroger officials makes model 
airplanes as a hobby, and this proved most helpful 
in setting up several of the pictures. Both interior 
and exterior details of a German bomber were studied 
carefully, and a full-size replica of a bombing turret 
was built. Two male models then were dressed as 
members of the Luftwaffe on a bombing mission and 
posed inside the turret.- An actual aerial photo of 


[’ sounds queer to talk about posed war pictures 
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mm \ 


For this print, the planes were double 
printed. The view from the mountain 
and the picture of the church were made 
from another negative. The church was 
cut out of the negative and printed 
alone so it could be moved in to the 
right a little. The baby is Pennebaker's 
daughter Patty and the fire is real. 
pe 


The people were snapped in the studio 
for this picture. Smokepots were used 
for the smoke effect and the upper part 
of the negative was left clear. Cut-outs 
of the buildin s, planes and fountain, and 
pieces of coal and sticks were pasted on 
plate glass for the atmosphere shot. The 
final print was made by double printing. 








Photos by John Paul Pennebaker 
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downtown Cincinnati was blown up to a mural, 8 x 10 
feet in size, and this was placed in front of our two 
“Nazis.” 

The main difficulty in making this shot was lighting 
the men’s leather and canvas apparel adequately. The 
materials soaked up light surprisingly, and I had to 
“pour it on” in order to get as much detail as you see 
in the picture. 

Another photograph was to show the bombing of 
Cincinnati’s famous Fountain Square, in the heart of 
the downtown sector. In order to get just what I 
wanted in this shot, I had to use about every photo- 
graphic trick in the book, and more, too. 

First, I got a photo of the Fountain Square area 
itself. Various components of this scene were en- 
larged. The bomber model mentioned previously was 
photographed from various distances and angles. At 
the back of the setup was a large sheet of plate glass 
on which were pasted cut-outs of the bomber and 
background buildings. One foot in front of this 
was placed a second sheet of glass, on which were 
pasted cut-outs of the buildings in the side fore- 
ground, plus some “debris.” 

A third sheet of glass was set up a foot in front of 
the second one, and it carried cut-outs of the large 
plane and the fountain, as well as more flying debris. 
The latter, incidentally, was composed of sticks and 
lumps of coal, which we fastened to the glass with 
tubber cement. 

_ I wanted to give the effect of normal depth of field 
in this picture, so it would look like an action shot 
focused on the foreground instead of a universally 
sharp scenic view. So the smallest plane cut-outs 
Were pasted on the rear sheet of glass along with the 
back building, to appear convincingly out of focus. 
The side buildings and some (Continued on page 68) 
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THE CAMERA 
BUILDS 
GOOD WILL 


Comparable in beauty and modernity with our own public buildings 
is the National Palace at Port-au-Prince, Haiti's capital city. 


by NORRIS HARKNESS 


Camera Editor, New York Sun 
Photographs by Albert Greenfield Haiti contains a wealth of picture material. This photo 


Amateur photographer and extensive traveler, 


from Greenfield's exhibit shows a group of barge workers. 


Albert Greenfield has brought to us the charm 


of our sister republics in 


IMPLE pictures have the power to 
S tell an unbiased, straightforward 

story of things and people as they 
are. Photography can be immensely use- 
ful in almost any field, whether it be in 
the training of a mechanic or in promot- 
ing international good will. 

Proof of this lies in the fact that Albert 
Greenfield of New York City, an amateur 
photographer, has received recognition 
from the government of Haiti for bring- 
ing that country’s story to North America 
in pictures. 

Since Greenfield bought his first cam- 
era for his first cruise through the West 
Indies, he could not have been the world’s 
most accomplished photographer when he 
made some of his negatives. But he im- 
proved his camera technique as he went 
along, and soon began to exhibit his work 
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. . Elie Lescot, President of Haiti, congratula 
his fi ne pictures. Greenfield after presenting him with decorati 


for distinguished service to Haiti's govern 


as connected picture stories of the coun- 
tries he visited rather than as just prints 
of isolated subjects. Those exhibitions, 
and the newspaper and magazine stories 
about them, resulted in an increased in- 
terest in the West Indies, as well as a bet- 
ter knowledge on the part of North 
Americans of things Haitian. 

As the result of Greenfield’s work in 
using his camera to build good will, Pres- 
ident Elie Lescot of the Republic of Haiti 
presented him with the Insignia of the 
Knight of the National Order of Honor 
and Merit, an honor that has rarely been 
extended to foreigners. It is at once a 
tribute to Greenfield’s work, and an offi- 
cial recognition of the ability of the cam- 
era to put over an idea. But it is more 
than that. It is a challenge to all pho- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Interesting closeups lend themselves to this refreshing though unconventional method of framing. 


FRAMING FOR 


YOU can make your photographic prints take on 


new life by the novel method of framing shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. The procedure is 
very simple. First choose a good print, then cut 
around the part that is to protrude over the edge of 
the frame, using a sharp razor blade. Mount the 
photo on a piece of cardboard and paint in the 
frame with ink or water colors. The finished picture 
will take on a remarkable third-dimensional effect, as 
you can see. It will actually "reach out into space!" 


Tone of frame should contrast with that of the print. 


THIRD DIMENSION 


By LOU A. PAIGE 


Photographs by the Author 


The illusion of depth is very 


pronounced in a shot like this. 












RULES FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHING 
Z CHILDREN 





by VICTOR KEPPLER 


By using these methods, you can 
make child photography a simple 
process and get many fine shots. 


are probably the most attractive of photographic 
subjects. They appeal to the greatest number of 
people and, therefore, are well worth the time and 
effort put into taking them. They also provide an op- 
portunity for completely natural and interesting shots 
that may be carefully planned in advance yet appear 
Photo by Jas. L. Braswelt to be of a spontaneous nature. 

Whenever possible, arrange to take pictures of children outdoors while they In taking pictures of children, the photographer is 
are at play. The informality of the surroundings and enthusiasm of the young- handicapped because he is unable to give as complete 
sters will add pleasing qualities difficult to get in formally-posed indoor portraits. instructions to the subject as is possible with an adult. 
In addition, children are unpredictable emotionally 
Baby pictures should be taken at a time when the infant is most playful and and generally will not stay long in one place or pose. 
happy. Generally, babies are difficult subjects when they are sleepy or hungry So, the man behind the camera must meet these prob- 

so you should plan your picture taking with the mother to pick the best time. lems in various ways. 

Long experience has given me some time-tested 
rules to guide me in photographing children. If it is 
at all possible, make arrangements to photograph the 
child outdoors, in his own surroundings. There may 
be a porch where the child is accustomed to play, a 
park where he roller skates, a stream where he wades, 
or his play pen or carriage if the subject is an infant. 

The best time to make outdoor pictures of babies is 
in the morning. The child’s schedule should be ob- 
served to the letter. Don’t try to photograph a child 
at the hour when he should be taking his nap or eating. 


I T is easy to understand why baby and child pictures 
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Pets should be included in your portraits of children if 
They will make your pictures more appealing. 


possible. 


One of the gayest moments in a child's life is bath-time. A 
picture taken then is likely to have charm and human interest. 


He won’t like it, and you won’t either 
—if he can help it. 

Let the mother suggest the time at 
which baby is usually the most playful, 
and let her stay around for moral sup- 
port anyway. Don’t let her dress the 
child in his Sunday best. Unless it is a 
very young baby, strange clothes bother 
children and make them self-conscious. 
They associate them with the warning 
tone in which the mother says, “Now 
don’t get that nice Sunday suit all dirty.” 
A mussed or even soiled suit does not 
detract one bit from the charm of a 
child’s picture. A strained or rebellious 
expression does. 

Question the mother about the child’s 
favorite toys. Some children love to 
pretend to call Daddy on the telephone. 


Let them do it for the picture. Small 
toys add charm photographically, and 
contribute to the child’s sense of security 
by their size and familiarity. 

One thing you must avoid is any loud 
noise, unless you are trying to make a 
crying picture. I caution everyone to 
talk in low, soft tones. I ask them to 
remind me of the warning if I should 
forget. If I want a startled expression, 
I wait until I am almost finished shoot- 
ing. If I let out one yell then, the con- 
trast between my former soft tones and 
the yell usually produces an answering 
yell from the baby. Some children just 
assume a startled expression when yelled 
at; their eyebrows go up, their eyes open 
wide, and they are just as photogenic as 
a crying child. 


Picture books help you to get expres- 
sions from slightly older children. They 
often become so interested in the book, 
they forget they are about to be pho- 
tographed. To attract their attention 
you need only ask a question about the 
book, and the child will alternately look 
at the book and talk to you. 

There are other systems for making 
attractive pictures of infants. The bear- 
skin rug cult has died out, but in my 
opinion a diapered baby is more appeal- 
ing than a beribboned and belaced one. 
And why not call Daddy in for assist- 
ance? Often a baby is used to being 
fondled and roughed a bit by his father 
in the morning or evening. Some of the 
best pictures of babies I have ever made 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Called upon to create every 
conceivable type of setting 
for their advertising photo- 
graphs, large illustration 
studios must keep a varied 
assortment of props onhand, 





IN THE STUDIO... 


by MILDRED STAGG 


lustration photographers get the 

elaborate backgrounds and props 
they use in making photographs for ad- 
vertisers? Well, in most cases the set- 
tings are built right in the studio—even 
large outdoor scenes. 

The photographer never knows whether 
the next assignment from an agency art 
director will require him to make a shot 
in front of a frame bungalow, in a fully 
equipped kitchen, or completely fur- 
nished living room including a stairway. 
For this reason most large studios main- 
tain prop rooms containing a varied as- 
sortment of walls, stairs, fixtures, furni- 


His you ever wondered where il- 


Photographs by Windmann Studios, New York City 


ture, and hundreds of incidental items for 
completing a setup. 

I never realized how few advertising 
photographs are made “on location” until 
recently, when I visited the Windmann 
Studios in New York City. A trip through 
their prop rooms is more fun than ex- 
ploring the attic in an old house. Pic- 
ture two rooms, sixty by thirty feet each 
and with enormously high ceilings, plus 
an extra alcove twenty feet square—all 
crammed full of accessories that are used 
to make up backgrounds for advertising 
illustrations. Within these walls may be 
found all of the many items that Alad- 
din’s genii used to bring him. It takes 


more than the rub of a lamp to fit them 
together to create an illusion that will de- 
ceive the eye of a camera; but the in- 
gredients are there, and the studio men 
know how to assemble them. 

One of the first things you see is the 
facade of a house. It is a pretty little 
house, semi-colonial in period, of white 
clapboard with green shutters, and has 
a door and just one window. Since most 
advertising illustrations are shot fairly 
closeup, one section of a house is suffi- 
cient. The door and window lend them- 
selves to dozens of variations. There is 
a collection of knockers for the door. If 

(Continued on page 85) 
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D Caked My Deal 


by RUS ARNOLD 


You may not know it, but the owner of 
your camera supply store is a fountain 
of information, waiting for your questions. 


OW does one learn more about 
i photography? That must surely 

be on your mind or you wouldn’t 
be reading this magazine. And it is cer- 
tainly in most camera fans’ minds, if we 
can judge by the questions I have been 
asked after camera club lectures. 

“Did you study photography at a 
school, or just pick it up?” “Where can I 
get expert guidance?” “Can you recom- 
mend a good photography school?” And 
so on, until the janitor sticks his nose in 
the door as a not-entirely-patient sign 
that it’s time to go home. 

Where did I study photography? Well, 
I went to two different photog- 
raphy schools, and I consistently 
read everything published. But 
most of all, I asked my photo- 
graphic supply dealer. It’s swell 
if you can go to the big city to 
study. Most of us can’t, though 
—but we can ask our dealer. If 
he doesn’t know all the answers, 
he can find out. 

Many a camera enthusiast owes 
much of his success to a friendly 
and helpful dealer. For example, 
one dealer in an Eastern city has 
helped ever so many eager cam- 
era enthusiasts to become suc- 
cessful hobbyist, including a few 
who are now either nationally 
known professionals or consistent 
salon prize winners. Of course 
many of these experts got train- 
ing elsewhere, too—from formal! 
classes, from books, from maga- 
zines. But day in and day out, 
when pesty little problems came 
along that they couldn’t lick, 
they’d drop in at the camera shop 
to see Dave. 

I have seen the late George 
Gershwin, pianist, composer, and 
camera fan, standing just inside 
the door talking to Carl Van Vechten, 
novelist, critic, and fellow fan, both 
killing time patiently until they could 
buttonhole Dave with some such ques- 
tion as “Look at these prints I made last 
night. Why are they so mottled?” or 
“How much light am I going to need for 
home movies on Kodachrome?” The 
camera shop you patronize may not be a 
mecca of famous names, but the fact re- 
mains that your dealer can be your best 
friend and severest print critic. 

Gil is also a dealer but he is located 
in a midwestern county seat of less than 
30,000 population and his total stock is 
far less than Dave’s daily sales. Perhaps 
you live in this town, but wish you could 





Whether you're an amateur or "pro," 
difference to the 


visit Dave to ask him some questions. 
Have you an idea, though, who is your 
state’s most successful salon exhibitor, 
with more international prizes, medals, 
and gold ribbons than you can shake a 
tripod at? Gil. And who is the best 
person you can turn to for assistance? 
Why, Gil, of course! 

Perhaps you are thinking of a dealer 
who cannot answer your questions, or 
who, even if he can, won’t. Perhaps you 
remember a dealer whose sole ambition in 
life was to sell you a Contax when what 
you should have bought was a Box 
Brownie. There are such dealers, of 





at my ignorance told me that you don’t 
dry a negative by squeegeeing it onto a 
ferrotype tin. And down in Monterrey, 
it was a dealer who (when he finally was 
able to translate my Berlitz Spanish) took 
the groundglass out of his own range- 
finder-equipped camera to replace the 
smashed one in my no-rangefinder cam- 
era, so I could go on getting sharp neg- 
atives. 

During the summer of 1940 I was trav- 
elling through Utah, Montana, Wyoming, 
and other sun-blistered states. Trouble 
developed. Every so often my negatives 
were clouded with a curious type of fog, 
always different, never in the same spot. 
I checked my holders, inspected my bel- 
lows, scrutinized my lens-board, dissected 
my shutter. No luck. Every time I made 
tests, no trouble, but as soon as I shot 
what should have been swell pictures, 
there was the fog again. In exasperation 
I came down off my high horse and 
asked a dealer in a tiny South Dakota 
town to help me. 

“Do you get it only on synchro-sun- 
light shots?” he asked. 

I considered a moment, looked: over 
my negatives, and replied that so it was, 
so it was, and why did he ask? 

“I’ve had that come up before,” he ex- 
plained. “A fellow from a Milwaukee pa- 

per. He had a pinhole in the box 
of his Speed Graphic, where he’d 
removed some kind of a focusing 
gadget. Indoors it doesn’t bother 
you, naturally. Out in bright 
sunlight, when you’re using the 
curtain shutter, the film’s pro- 
tected until the instant you make 
your exposure. But when you 
open the back shutter, hook up 
the front shutter for a synchro- 
sunlight picture, and then prowl 
around in this intense sunlight, 
you get fog.” 

Two minutes later he had put 
a tiny bit of plastic wood into 
the guilty pinhole (and it was 
plenty tiny, too) in my 4x5 Speed 
Graphic, and my troubles were 
over. I was only sorry I hadn't 
asked a dealer a few thousand 
miles (and a few dozen fogged 
films) sooner. 

There are of course other 
sources of guidance, information, 
help, and inspiration to the aspir- 





dealer. 


course. But they are really only in the 
minority. It is unfortunate that they 
should stick out like a sore thumb in the 
friendly, helping hand of the camera 
trade. 

I can boast that since about 1932, I 
have dealt with, talked to, asked ques- 
tions of, and become variously ac- 
quainted, friendly, or old-pals with close 
to a thousand camera dealers from New 
York to Los Angeles, from Duluth to 
Mexico City. It was a dealer who, when 
asked to recommend a free-lance photog- 
rapher to illustrate my magazine articles, 
suggested that I get a camera and shoot 
the pictures myself. It was a dealer who 
patiently and with no sign of amusement 


it makes no 
He's willing to help. 


ing camera fan. The principal 
manufacturers maintain staffs of 
technical correspondents, and 
many of them have traveling 
technicians, demonstrators, and 
lecturers. Your favorite camera maga- 
zine, too, welcomes requests for informa- 
tion, and publishes typical extracts from 
this correspondence. 

If your newspaper carries a camera 
column, either by a local writer (perhaps 
their staff camera-toter) or by an expert 
who writes for syndication to dozens of 
papers around the country, you should 
make it a point to read that column reg- 
ularly. If your radio station is one of 
those enterprising few that carry a cam- 
era program, tune in regularly. If the 
newspaper column or radio program isn’t 
entirely what you want, don’t just turn 
away in scorn. Write in and tell them 
(Continued on page 91) 
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COLOR GUARD 





PHOTOGRAPHS of unusual 


excellence are being produced 
by men of the U.S. Navy. Some 
of America’s best profession- 


als work in complete anonym- 





ity for the Navy to create an 


impressive pictorial warrecord. 


Official U. S. Navy photo- 
graphs on pages 39-43. 
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Luck plays quite an important part 


in certain types of flash photography 
while successful pictures of lightning 
depend, apart from technique, en- 


tirely on the whims of nature. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 








BUCK IN VELVET 
E. P. Haddon, Houston, Tex. 


FLORIDA FLASH 
Charles S. Watson, Toronto, Canada 





CAUSE AND... 








THE simplest story becomes 


interesting if you tell it in 
an unusual way. Martin Mun- 
kacsi of New York photo- 
graphed this one through an 


automobile rear view mirror. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 





Most people enjoy seeing 
a good fight. In addition to 
this consideration, such sub- 
jects are a challenge to the 
photographer whose job it is 


to capture the peak of action. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 
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Ace Wing, Sandwich, Mass. 
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Julien H. Turk, Baltimore, Md. 
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Emanuel Hoschander, New York, N. Y. 








F LASH shots like the one below 


are out for the duration. Learn 
to look for action subjects out- 
doors where most cameras can 


snap them in strong daylight. 


Sire Dior 2 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 


JUMPIN’ JIVE 
Aaron Siskind, New York, N. Y. 
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PEopie intent on their work 


are always fascinating picture 
subjects. This is especially 
true if the work is creative 
and enough detail is shown to 


invite closer inspection. 


(For Technical Data, see page 72) 


Henriette Seklemian, Chicago, II. 


SCULPTOR 
Martin Hyman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Worn the simplest of materials and props a 
creative mind can fashion its own picture sub- 
jects. W. R. Fleischer of Brighton, Mass., used 
spaghetti for his tabletop while Paul Heismann 


of Vista, Calif., cut his subject from white paper. 
(For Technical Data, see page 72) 
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THESE lions were not trained to pose for a sequence. 


It was photographer David Mann of Chicago who put 


three out of a series of pictures in story-telling order. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 





““QUICK-WORK” 
OR THE AMATEU 


By ROBERT FREDERIC BORG 


Department Editor, New York University Quadrangle 


Here’s a method for speed processing 


that gives good results. Try it when 


you need finished prints in a hurry. 


print in ten minutes! It may sound 
impossible, but you can do it easily 
if you’re set up for it. 

The army has set a record with its 
“quick-work” photography with the aid 
of special equipment. But with only an 
ordinary darkroom setup the amateur can 
do a rush job in about as short a time as 
it takes to tell about it. 

Speed processing is not a technique 
recommended for the salon or portrait 
photographer, as finer quality results 
from following the orthodox procedures 
recommended by the manufacturers of 
films and paper. But we must not lose 
sight of the fact that there are some ap- 
plications of photography where the pic- 
ture is the thing—whether it is perma- 
nent, technically perfect, lacking in grain, 
or not. 

When is speed essential? Well, maybe 
you are having a party and taking gag 
pictures of your guests. You want to 
make prints for them before the party 
breaks up. Or perhaps you have taken 
a lucky news shot, or are requested to 
make an identification photo for a friend 
who needs it in a hurry. Many occasions 
can arise when you need the finished 
print in a hurry. So when speed is re- 
quired, here’s how to get it. 

The first consideration is that of devel- 
oping the negative as rapidly as possible. 
Don’t worry too much if the speed proc- 
essing results in a little more grain than 
you ordinarily get. Remember, the pic- 
ture is the thing in rush jobs. The fol- 
lowing one-minute developing formula is 
used for developing both the negative 
and the prints. When submerging the 


osee undeveloped film to finished 





One-Minute Developer 
Water (125° F.) 2 ats. 
Sodium sulfite 2 oz. 
Metol 350 gr. 
Sodium sulfite ; 2 oz. 
Hydroquinone 1 oz. 260 gr. 
Sodium carbonate 12 oz. 175 gr. 
Potassium bromide 240 gr. 
Water to make 1 gallon 
Half of the sulfite is dissolved before 
the metol to aid in dissolving the latter 
juickly. 
Dilute 
2 parts of this stock solution to one part 
water for negatives. 
} parts stock solution to two parts water 
for prints. 
Negative Development Time 
1 Minute, 15 seconds 70 
1 Minute 75 
5 Seconds 80 


” Seconds 85 
45 Seconds 90 











film into the solution, be sure that it is 
slid in gently and quickly so the entire 
surface becomes wet at once. Agitate it 
up and down a few times to dislodge any 
air bubbles that might cling to the sur- 
face. 

When the development time is up, re- 
move the negative from the tank or tray 
of developer and soak it, with constant 
agitation, for ten seconds in a hardening 
solution of one ounce of chrome alum to 
32 ounces of water. At temperatures 
above 80° substitute for this a solution 
of 10 ce of formaldehyde in 32 ounces of 
water. 

The negative is next fixed in an ordi- 
nary solution of acid hardening hypo to 
which has been added one ounce of am- 
monium chloride per 3? ounces of solu- 
tion. This addition should make the anti- 
halation backing of the film clear off in 
about one minute. 

The light can be turned on a few sec- 
onds after the negative hits the hypo. 
As soon as the backing of the negative 
is cleared we can begin to enlarge it. In 
all, the entire process has taken us less 
than three minutes so far. 

Despite the experts’ screams about 
grain, negatives developed as above, with 
a reasonable amount of attention being 
paid to keeping the solutions at a con- 
stant temperature, have been enlarged 
wet to two diameters (4x5 to 8x10, etc.) 
with absolutely no grain visible. Three- 
diameter enlargements have been made 
in which grain is barely perceptible. 

The most important consideration in 
wet negative enlarging is that of placing 
the limp film in the negative carrier. In 
general, there are two methods whereby 
this can be accomplished. If your en- 
larger has a glassless negative holder, in 
which the negative is held taut by two 
metal plates which grasp its edges, the 
procedure is simple. Take up the film 
from the hypo by its edge with the 
thumb and index finger of either hand. 
Swish it gently for a few seconds in clean 
fresh water to remove the surface chem- 
icals. Then snap it in the air two or three 
times in much the same manner that you 
would bring down the mercury in a ther- 
mometer (being certain meanwhile that 
your grip on the edge is as firm as pos- 
sible). In this manner you have re- 
moved all but the tiniest droplets of 
water. These will not show up on the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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WASH WATER. 
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SHORTSTOP 





Chart showing each step in the high- 
speed method of photo processing, from 
undeveloped film to finished enlarge- 
ment. The time indicated under clocks 
is expressed in minutes and seconds. 
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Only two lighting units were re- 


quired to make the fine portrait above. 
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his modern glam 


traits, amateur or professional, wants 
his subjects to be pleased with their 
pictures. 


J UST about everyone who makes por- 


Not many years ago there seemed to be 
less concern, since people used to be sat- 
isfied with any pleasant, flattering like- 
ness. But nowadays our portrait subjects 
are influenced by the pictures they see 
reproduced in magazines. The result is 
that each subject has his or her own defi- 
nite idea of what kind of a portrait is 
wanted 

By and large, it’s the modern, bold ap- 
proach that gets the play now. Your por- 
traits must be stylized, whether you, as 
the photographer, like it or not. Young 
people especially are interested in a glam- 
orous, dramatic pictorial treatment. Style 
is the product of the present, and the 
younger generation wants to be modern 
and up-to-date. 

As an example, 
lady 


let's take the young 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
Fig. 3 isn’t a bad shot. As a 
matter of fact, many an amateur would 
feel that he had “arrived” pictorially if 


trations 





GIVE THEM WHAT THEY LIKE 


by 


CALVIN WHEAT 


HILLARY G. BAILEY, F.R.P-.S. 


Try to please the people you 
photograph. After all, portrait 
subjects have a right to expect 


the kind of pictures they like. 


he could do work like this. And his pride 
would be justified. But the subject 
doesn’t care much for it, in all probabil- 
ity. True, it has nice soft shadows, deli- 
cate highlights, and smooth texture. The 
young lady may appreciate the fact that 
the pose suggests a measure of action, an- 
other technical accomplishment on the 
part of the photographer. But with all 
this she feels that the picture leaves her 
the sweet, fluffy little thing she was when 
Grandma first insisted she was just like 
Mother when Mother was a little girl. 

Well, this young lady doesn’t want to be 
a little girl. She wants to be herself, and 
that’s just why she doesn’t like the pic- 
ture. What’s more, she’s wearing an ex- 
pensive new dress, and is quite anxious 
to impress a few of her girl friends, and 
perhaps a certain boy whose father has a 
big car. If you ask her, she’s pretty 
“smooth.” 

Yes, she’ll like Fig. 4 better, but she 
remembers a picture of her own mother 
which was taken years ago and is now 
tucked away in the bottom of a desk 
drawer. That memory spoils everything, 
for who wants to wake up in the bottom 
of a drawer with a lot of other outmoded 
keepsakes? Similarly, Fig. 5 fails to 
click as well as the photographer ex- 
pected it to. Of course the subject is 
proud of her profile, and the manner in 
which the light follows it in outline is a 
good technical trick. There’s nice detail 
in the hair, which doesn’t impress her 
very much. She expects it to be there 
anyway. Because the photographer has 
done something that may impress other 
photographers, doesn’t mean a thing in 
her young life. It isn’t other photogra- 
phers she wants to impress. 

Now, Figs. 6 and 7 are beginning to get 
places as far as the model is concerned. 
Grandmother would never have approved 
of a picture of Mother if it had looked 
like these, and that makes them much 
more modern and therefore more accept- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Fig. 3. This is not a bad shot, however 
our model might feel that it makes her 
appear to be just "a sweet young thing." 


Fig. 6. Let's try a reclining pose like some of the striking 
portraits shown in movie and fashion magazines. Perhaps we're 
beginning to get places now as far as the model is concerned. 
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Fig. 8. Any pose that smacks of Hollywood 
| usually make a big hit with the sub- 


Modern portraits must be stylized. 


accept- 


Fig. 4. She will like this one better, 
still it's just like one of Mother that 
ended up in the bottom of a desk drawer. 


Fig. 9. A variation on Fig. | is easily 
obtained by placing a reflector on the 
subject's right to lighten the shadows. 


Fig. 5. Perhaps even this fine profile 
doesn't click with her, although the pho- 
tographer is proud of his accomplishment. 


Fig. 7. Grandma probably would never have approved of a 
picture of Mother if it had looked like this, but that makes it 
modern, therefore more acceptable to the younger generation. 


Fig. 10. Placing the reflector closer 
adds more light. But here we are getting 
back to more orthodox type of portrait. 
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Cnt Mocersaril 


by CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


There are exceptions to almost all rules. 


Photographs by the Author 


You can often get good pictures by 


breaking the rules of photography if you know what you want to accomplish. 


OUBLE exposures, light glares, and 
bad weathe1 condition are con- 
sidered to be bugaboos by most 


don’t find 
however. In fact, a good many of my 


photographers I them so 
pictures have been made by consciously 
breaking the rules of photography or 
working under the handicaps which other 
photographers feel ruin their pictures 
And these exceptions to the rule have 
worked out with good results 

When I was younger I believed every- 
thing that the old-time professional pho- 
tographers in my home town would con- 
descend to tell me They used to show 
me, with evident pride, their 


cial 


“commer- 
jobs.” on big 8 by 10 glass nega- 
tives, made in a blinding glare of light 


and usually taken with wide-angle lenses. 
Every detail was needle sharp. The old- 
timers said it was necessary to show all 
the nuts and bolts and every splinter of 
the woodwork. 

I was a magazine writer at the time 
and, since I knew nothing about pho- 
tography, I had to hire these experts to 
At first, I looked 
upon their work with awe. 

There were a few things, however, that 


illustrate my articles 


I didn’t quite like about -these “commer- 
cial jobs.” I used to plead with the boys 
to try to sneak up a little closer to a 
subject now and then, or at least to try 
to crop some of the acres of blank fore- 
ground from their compositions. Then I 
began to question whether it was always 


advisable to use a lens so wide-angle that 
it included more territory than could be 
seen by any human eyes. 

As time went on, I began to beg also 
for a little action or something simulating 
action, and for a touch of “human inter- 
est” now and then. I sometimes even 
questioned whether that blinding glare 
of light—nearly always from the front— 
was wholly desirable. 

After a while I grew impatient. Allto- 
gether too many things that I asked to 
have done were ruled out under the then 
prevailing code for professional photog- 
raphers. Eventually I grew peeved. | 
was paying out good money to hire these 
fellows to do work for me, but half the 
time I wasn’t getting what I asked for. 








ditor 
is shot may be blurred, but an editor 
honabt 3 ‘eniai it portrayed "speed. 


Most of this r nt is bl ck b + t til fine picture There is 
Pp a ut itis s ill é Ti . 


i inati her limited 
i Illumination was rat 
This is an exceptional photo of the Delaware sen cidenabhe dakal although tn Wa 


River bridge despite blurring of the boats. 


This photo had to be taken during a rainstorm. Although gray, it came out good. 


One day, I went downtown and bought 
econd-hand folding camera. postcard 
After that, whenever any of the 
‘d-timers looked down his nose at me 
told me that something or other just 
uldn’t be done—or “shouldn’t” be done 
Eloise” and I would go for a walk 
€ picture could not be made, at least 
i find out the whys and wherefores 
e giving up 
idually it dawned upon me that a 
e pack of the things that old-timers 
ved to be of terrific importance were 
‘sential unless you happened to be 
e business of photographing store 
rs for shopkeepers. Eloise and I 
ered also that the old-timers were 
ting with clumsy and cumbersome 
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equipment; and presently we found out 
that about half of the things the commer- 
cial men said that they couldn’t do might 
have been done easily enough if they had 
ever ventured to try. The professionals 
lacked gumption—at least, they were 
afraid to risk a few failures. A contrib- 
uting factor was that they lacked imag- 
ination. 

laughing stock to these 
conservatives. I went to extremes of 
stunting and invited further ridicule. 
But I learned a good deal by trying, and 
nothing has happened since those days to 
make me want to stop making any more 
experiments. I made action pictures 
(with bad blurs) and shots right into the 
sun (with bad flares) and worked on 
foggy and rainy days and in the gloom 
of night. A lot of the resulting shots 
were pretty bad. But nobody was stuf- 
fing me any longer with hearsay and 
bunk. I made it a practice then—and 


I became a 


more or less ever since—to take four shots~ 


on a roll in fairly conservative fashion 
and then fire the remaining exposures on 
wild experiments. 

Pictures of a type that no _ right- 
minded customer is ever supposed to tol- 
erate began to collect in my files. When 
I went out to sell my prints to editors 
I'd slip in a few of the stunt pictures 
with the conventional prints. I began to 
notice that some of the stunts were good 
enough to attract favorable attention. 
Some of them sold; after that, it was a 
case of “earn while you learn.” 

A number of years slipped past but 
the fun of making experiments lost none 
of its early fascination. One day in New 
York, I had occasion to show some pic- 
tures of the Chrysler Building to the 
architect of that dizzy spire. Naturally, 
I fancied that the print he would like the 
most would be one that picked up all 
the detail of the plates and rivets. It 
wasn’t! With an impatient gesture he 
brushed aside the pictures of plates and 
rivets. What pleased him most was a 
shot taken in misty morning sunlight. 
He explained that he preferred it because 
it had some feeling in it 

Some time later I got a letter from the 
designer of the giant suspension bridge 
across the Delaware River from Philadel- 
phia to Camden. He spoke so highly of 
a picture I had taken of his bridge that I 
felt flustered at his praise. And what 
picture do you think he liked? It was a 
night shot in which the moon furnished 
a backlight 

Any old-time commercial photographer 
would have known better than to attempt 
such a crazy stunt. Any amateur could 
told you that in the course of a 
long time exposure 


have 
(as required here) 
the tide would move the foreground tug- 
boats up and down and cause them to 
blur. Also, none of the construction de- 
tails of the bridge would 
Just the same, that night 
tured something that a famous engineer 


show at all. 
picture Cap- 


liked well enough to want to have a print 
of it hanging on the wall of his office. 
So, I was glad I'd risked a film on it. 

As another stunt I took two pictures 
of the New York skyline from a footpath 
of the Manhattan Bridge. One of the 

(Continued on page 70) 





TNT MAKES PHOTO PRINTS 


A‘ interesting discovery which may 
have photographic significance was 
recently made by Dr. Walter O. Snelling, 
director of research for the Trojan Pow- 
der Company. In experimenting with 
TNT, he was able to produce fairly good 
prints on paper using the explosive as 
the light-sensitive medium instead of the 
ordinary emulsion. 

The possibilities of TNT as a light- 
sensitive photographic medium were dis- 
covered by Dr. Snelling while experi- 





Dr. Snelling made this picture 
on paper impregnated with TNT. 


menting with the effect of light in dark- 
ening TNT. In the experiments, the TNT 
was deposited on glass or filter paper as a 
film and exposed to light. When the ex- 


Photo Letters to Servicemen 


NOMETHING different in letters to 
S servicemen was prepared recently by 
office force of W. N 
Scarff’s Sons, nurserymen and seedsmen, 
New Carlisle, Ohio. This company has 
the Army and Navy, and 
wanted to send them a_ photographic 


members of the 


ten men in 


greeting 

A plastic-bound album with transpar- 
ent covers, of the type available in most 
was used to hold the 
eighteen prints which were sent. The 
picture page showed the five staff mem- 
with the “Hello Soldier! 
Here’s a letter from the office force.” 


camera _ stores, 


bers, caption, 

The following pages each contained a 
picture and caption describing some ac- 
tivity around the company’s 1,500 acres. 
There were tractors in. the fields, culti- 
vators and combines and cherry and apple 
pickers in the orchard. Groups of old 
employees, familiar faces to the service 
men, were shown at work and at rest in 
lunch-hour Two 


conversation. pages 


posure to light was continued for some 
hours, the darkening of the filter paper 
impregnated with TNT was so noticeable 
that Dr. Snelling placed some unexposed 
paper in a printing frame under a nega- 
tive and found that he could make prints. 

The prints made with TNT paper came 
out an attractive reddish-brown or 
“sepia” tone. One of the interesting 
things about it, however, is the fact that 
the color is variable depending upon the 
purity of the TNT. Extremely pure TNT 
becomes tan colored when exposed to 
light, and finally brown, but certain im- 
purities cause it to become sepia colored 
changing to red. Dr. Snelling has been 
able to obtain prints that showed shades 
of gray, tan, yellow, red, and even a 
“dirty” yellow-green with other samples 
of TNT. 

There are two ways in which a photo- 
graphic image made with TNT can be 
“fixed,” according to the scientist. One 
way of fixing gives the desired result, but 
with considerable loss in the intensity of 
the image. The other method involves a 
number of chemical reactions that pre- 
vent the final result from being strictly a 
TNT image. Prints, such as the one re- 
produced on this page, will stand ordi- 
nary light for some weeks without dark- 
ening much. 

Experiments in the use of TNT as a 
light-sensitive material for photographs 
are considered by Dr. Snelling to be only 
a by-product of his investigation of the 
properties of the explosive and without 
commercial significance. The time of ex- 
posure and the intensity of light required 
in making the TNT prints were both ver) 
great, and the well-known printing pa- 
pers based on the reactions of silver and 
iron salts are superior in every way to 
printing papers made with TNT. There- 
fore, Dr. Snelling feels that there is no 
likelihood of TNT finding practical use in 
the photographic industry.—_® 





were devoted to the annual picnic, and 
showed a group picture of most of those 
who were present. 

The albums were much appreciated by 
the men who had left the company to go 





"Here's a letter from the office force.’ 


into the armed forces. Other companies 
of about the same size could easily work 
out similar projects to provide pictures 
for their men who are in service.—# 
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THE ABC OF 
CONTINUITY 


by ARTHUR A. MERRILL 





Photos by Max Peter Haas 
1. Watch the change in expressions of the child in white. 


Take your movies with an eye to logical 
sequence and order. Your results will 


reflect the effort and time invested. 















seemed to have been slapped together with no apparent reason 

or form? If you have, you probably noticed that lack of con- 
tinuity planning was to blame. This common mistake is responsible 
for ruining many showings of otherwise really fine amateur films. 

It really is very simple to avoid getting a zero or low box office rating 
with your friends and audiences in showing your films. There are a 
few basic continuity “musts” that may make the difference between a 
good and bad movie. If you follow these principles, you will be able 
to improve your movies considerably. 

Plan Ahead! Don’t leave all of the work to the editing board. If 
your plans are started ahead of time, you will have more time “on 
location” to watch other matters. You will have plenty to think about 
at that time anyway! 

Also, if you do some thinking ahead of time, there is a better chance 
that your bright ideas will be brought to the surface before and not 
after the opportunity has passed. 

Think Sequences, Not Scenes! When you think of a subject, don’t 
visualize a single group picture, as you might with a still camera. 
Instead, try to arrange a sequence, with a minimum of two scenes. 

First, an establishing scene should start your sequence. This scene 
tells the audience where the picture was taken. For example, in a 
‘Welcoming guests” sequence of a party movie, you could start with 
a scene taken out of doors. An automobile drives up, some guests 
climb out, and walk to the front door. 


AVE you ever attended the showing of an amateur’s films that 

























Second, a near view or closeup tells the audience who and what is 
happening. For the “welcoming” sequence, you could take a scene 
iY inside the front door, which will show the guests entering. A 
hear view scene may be elaborated by adding other shots from differ- 
noe 


ngles. 
Finally, a “period” may be added to the end of the sequence with 
stant or medium distant scene. For example, a suitable scene 











3. She turns to her friends to emphasize her enjoyment. 
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would be “hanging up coats in closet.” 


Build Up with an Introduction. Don’t 
start in the middle of your subject! Back 
up and build up your sequence. Your 


audience usually should anticipate an 
event, rather than having it jump out at 
them from nowhere. 

The start of the introduction is gener- 
ally made in your beginning titles. They 
set the stage. Then follows an introduc- 
tory sequence. It could be made of the 
preparations for the event. In a birthday 
movie, for example, you could include 
. the marKing of a calendar, the making of 
a birthday cake, and sending out party 
invitations. 

Each sequence should have its own in- 
troduction. If the sequence is short, the 
establishing scene will serve the purpose. 

Separate Your Sequences with Transi- 
tions. The purpose of the transition is 
simply to give your audiences time to 
breathe between subjects. It’s like the 
indentation of a paragraph. 

The simplest transition that you can 
use is the “fade,” which may be obtained 
by simply closing down the iris dia- 
phragm at the end of the last scene of the 
sequence. The next scene should pref- 
erably be started with a fade, obtained 
by opening up the diaphragm to the 
proper stop, after starting the camera. 

A title also is a very good transition. 
It can help to introduce the following 
subject by building up curiosity or sus- 
pense, or by explaining the coming ac- 
tion. 

A scene, perhaps an entire sequence, 
may be used as a transition. For exam- 
ple, in a travel movie, a part of the trip 
between two points of interest may be 
inserted to separate the sequences taken 
at the two points. In the birthday party 
continuity, a scene of the guests crowding 
through the door into the dining room 
could serve as a transition between the 
“games” and “refreshment” sequence. 

Pause and Relax! Relief sequences 
have a dual purpose. They relieve the 
monotony of a movie by adding variety. 
They also emphasize the main point of a 
film by contrast. 

There are two general types of relief 
sequences. The first is the human inter- 
This is the type 
you find when you ignore the main item 
of interest and turn aside to get a closeup 
or the 
This is always a very 


est shot or “business.” 


of a spectator at a baseball game 
peanut vendor 
effective addition to a movie 

The second type is the “running gag.” 
It is just a bit of humor, which gains its 
It is best de- 
In a movie of an 


effectiveness by repetition 
cribed by examples 
suting an occasional scene of a youngster 
inserted 
Each shot shows a little more progress 
At the end of the movie the gag is “re- 
solved” by the bursting of the balloon. 
Another possibility would be a young- 


blowing up a balloon may be 


ster licking at an ice cream cone 

Watch Your Timing. The professionals 
call this “tempo.” It consists, simply, of 
adapting the pace of the 
theme. 

For example, in the 


movie to its 


professional 

movies, actors move slowly when the ac- 

tion is easy going, but they are tense and 
(Continued on page 77) 


MONEY MAKING IDEAS 


OME time ago, I was called upon to 

photograph a group of dogs, trained 
under government supervision for guard 
duty in various war plants. These dogs 
were enlisted for the duration by per- 
sons in the community. Many of the 
owners were present when this group 
picture was taken and consented to pose 
with their dogs, in group and individual 
pictures. The local newspapers were 
anxious to obtain a copy of the group 
picture to be used with a feature story, 
the owner of the kennel where the dogs 
were being trained wanted two prints, 
and many of those present and others 
ordered prints. Since dogs are being 
trained in many other cities for this pur- 
pose, the idea might prove as profitable 
to other photographers as it has to me.— 
T. E. Douthitt, Evansville, Ind. 


eee a I attended a camp meet- 
ing where a number of missionaries 
who had just returned from foreign 
fields were present. I managed to snap 
the missionaries in a group. Finding out 
that the pictures were to be on sale, they 
ordered some for their own use. It was 
announced at the meeting that the pic- 
tures might be purchased and I received 
orders for more than 200 prints, postcard 
size, in a short period of time. The idea 
is useful for any church or religious 
gathering —J. M. Cox, Atlanta, Ga. 


AST summer, one of my friends 

joined the American Dairyman’s 
Cattle Club. This association requires 
cattle registrations to be accompanied 
with drawings or photographs of all 
markings. My friend thought that photo- 
graphs would be more accurate records 
of the markings so he hired me to take 
the pictures. I made two negatives each 
of 50 each side of the 
animals, taking care to include the head 
in one picture and the tail in the other. 
The association required two prints of 
each negative, one to be put on file and 
the other to be returned to the farmer 
Since purchased or bred, 
must registered, this idea will 
produce repeat business Arthur An- 


cows, one for 


new cattle, 


also be 


drews, Wyoming, Pa. 


NIVILIAN defense workers are re- 
C quired to have small identification 
pictures on their official cards. By ar- 
ranging with the civilian defense head- 
quarters, you can get the people to visit 
a designated spot on a certain day to have 
their pictures taken. Since there are air 
raid wardens, fire watchers, messengers. 
auxiliary firemen, auxiliary policemen, 
and many other kinds of workers, you 
can make considerable money by charg- 
ing as little as 15 cents a photo.—Saul 
Shapiro, New York City. 


GOOD way to earn some extra 
A money is to sell autographed pic- 
tures of the various school teams. Get 
the permission of the coach to have the 
team pose for a picture. Then make a 
5 x 7 enlargement on a piece of 8 x 10 
matte or semi-matte paper, masking off 
the portion of the paper below the print 
so that it remains white. Print the pic- 
ture high on the paper so that you will 
have plenty of space below to get the 
autographs. Have the members of the 
team autograph the paper and then make 
a copy negative from which you can 
print your enlargements. By showing a 
print as a sample, you can get orders fo 
more at from 60 cents to $1 a print. 
Everyone in the school is a prospect and 
the town newspapers may buy your 
photograph of the team without the auto- 
graph.—Don C. Brubeck, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


OT so many years ago, large framed 

photographs (16 x 20 or larger) were 
very popular with many families. Now 
however, they look out of place in mod- 
ern homes, but people hate to hide them 
away in closets or attics because of the 
sentiment attached to them. I solve that 
problem by making copies of these pic- 
tures and putting them in a miniature 
frame about 314 x 4%. My customers are 
delighted with them and I get orders for 
more.—Adeline Jones, Dallas, Tex. 


EING a constant reader of books, it 
B occurred to me that a photographic 
bookmark would be a useful and at- 
tractive item. I made several of them on 
a suitable double-weight paper and 
showed them to my friends. They met 
with an immediate enthusiastic response 
and I obtained orders for more. I then 
prepared a special photo of the lending 
library in the local stationery store and 
made it into a bookmark. Upon seeing 
my sample, the proprietor of the store 
ordered a large quantity to be distributed 
to his customers. The idea has brought 
considerable profit to me.—Allen Wein- 
berg. Richmond Hill, N. Y 


pope your neighborhood theate! 
V or stores are having special events 
and displays, you can make considerable 
extra cash by taking pictures of the 
crowds and displays. Theater managers 
and ushers. store managers and owners 
and often customers make willing sub- 
jects for your pictures. Take both inte- 
rior and exterior views. Shots of ushers 
workers in uniforms and 
working clothes can be sold easily. Afte! 
you have taken your pictures, develop 
and enlarge them to the size you want 
to sell. Then go around to the various 
subjects and show them samples.—Harry 
Kinney, Jr., Danville, Il 


and_ store 
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Focusing viewer is held against groundglass as shown to permit 
examination of a right-side-up and magnified portion of image. 


WNERS of plate-back cameras 

often find it difficult to compose a 

picture because the groundglass 
image is upside down. This trouble can 
easily be overcome by means of a home- 
made viewing device which enables one 
to see the image right side up. 

Made from two short lengths of card- 
board tubing and two simple lenses, the 
gadget resembles a short telescope, and is 
ised in the same manner. After the cam- 
era has been set up and the subject mat- 
ter tentatively arranged, one need only 
examine the groundglass through the 
viewing device in order to see the image 
right side up. This is especially helpful 
in portraiture, still life, and tabletop 
work, but also useful when making out- 
door scenics and architectural! shots. 

The viewer actually inverts an image 

means of its two magnifying lenses, 
but since it is used to revert an upside- 
down image, I call it an “image re-verter.” 
Ordinary double convex lenses are used, 
ind fastened into telescoping tubes as 
shown in Fig. 1. In order to keep the 
ze of the instrument small enough to 
facilitate handling and transporting, the 
focal length of the lenses used should be 


Fig. |. 


Diagram of viewer used for examining groundglass image in analyzing 
composition. Dimensions of telescoping tubes and focal lengths of lenses shown. 


less than 100 but more than 20 milli- 
meters. By using various combinations 
of lenses between this range, an amazing 
variety of effects can be obtained. 

The model which I built has as its eye- 
piece a 76 mm double convex lens, used 
in conjunction with a 50 mm lens 
mounted in the inner tube (Fig. 1). 
Other combinations can be used, and if 
you have an assortment of lenses, try a 
few experiments. The lenses selected are 
mounted in lengths of cardboard tubing, 
such as is used for mailing, or on which 
gift wrapping paper and paper towels are 
supplied. I used a 6%” length for the 
outer tube, and a 4” length for the inner 
tube. Each was painted black, both out- 
side and inside, to eliminate internal re- 
flections and to give the finished gadget 
a neat appearance. The inner tube was 
cut lengthwise so it could be fitted into 
the outer tube, then the slight overlap 
glued. 

When the telescoping device is com- 
pleted, the inner tube should be a snug 
fit, but still loose enough so it can be 
moved in and out for purposes of focus- 
ing. Those photographers who are crafts- 
men can fashion a mount from metal 


Fig. 2. 
tube sections and lenses of shorter focal lengths. 
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SEE THE IMAGE 
RIGHT SIDE UP 


by 


NORMAN W. EDMUND 


This simple home-made gadget will 
enable you to view the groundglass 
image right side up to facilitate 


focusing and composing the picture. 


tubes if they so desire. The cardboard 
tubes are just as good, however, and their 
use results in a viewer that is very light. 
Mine weighs only 112 ounces, and there- 
fore became a welcome addition to my 
portable outfit. A heavier device might 
not have been added to my kit as readily. 

It’s an easy matter to mount the lenses 
in the tubes approximately at the posi- 
tions shown in the diagram. The exact 
position is not critical as the telescoping 
feature allows ample adjustment for fo- 
cusing. One method of mounting the 
lenses is to cut cardboard rings that fit 
snugly inside of the tubes, one pair for 
each tube plus a spacer ring for each lens. 
Glue one ring in position, insert the lens 
and spacer ring, then glue the outer ring 
in place. The spacer ring has an opening 
the same size as the lens, whereas the 
inside and outside rings have openings 
slightly smaller than the lens. Thus it is 
evident that the spacer ring centers the 
lens in the tube, while the other two rings 
keep it from falling out. 

Another method of mounting the lenses 
is to fit them in place with plastic wood. 
Place the lens on a flat surface and run 

(Continued on page 87) 


Similar gadget for focusing has shorter 
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1. E. Rogers, Marblehead, Mass., used his 
Century view camera for this photograph. 


~ 


O. R. Hamlin, Rockland, Me., took this photo 
with a 620 Kodak, Plus-X, at 1/50 sec., f 16. 


First star for this month goes to Eva Luoma, Hollidays Cove, W. Va., for 
this picture loaded with human interest. The use of the toy to obtain 
an unusual expression on the baby's face was a good idea. The picture 
was taken with a 2!/4 x 3'/4 Speed Graphic, on Plus-X film, and at 1/100 sec. 
The background was thrown out of focus by opening the lens to f 5.6. 


PICTURES FROM 
OUR READERS 


This trick shot was made by Corp. Vincent A 620 Kodak Jr. set at 1/25 sec., # 6.3, 
D. Bishop, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., with his with Superpan Press was used for this 
Rolleicord on Super-XX, 1/25 sec., f II. photo by L. S. Sandler, Roxbury, Mass. 


A homemade 8x 10 camera, 1/200 sec., f II, 
took this scene for A. R. Brown, Melrose, Mass. 


A flash shot by R. Hyer. St. Louis, Mo., 
on Superpan Press, 1/250 sec., at f 8. 








Jats Hach 





Stephen Luisser, of Northampton, Pa., made this fine 
portrait with a Rolleicord camera, using Panatomic-X bay 
film. Exposure was 1/25 sec., lens stopped to f 4. 


Bee 


Loading his Rolleiflex with 
Plus-X, Leonard S. Rubin of 
New York City snapped this 
photo at 1/100 sec. and # 8. 





Bill Ochs, Charlevoix, Mich., 
used a Kodak Monitor 616 set 
at 1/100 sec. and f 22, with 
Super-XX for this photograph. 


M. Cockrell, Houston, Tex., took this shot 
with a 4x5 B & J Press camera, at 1/100 
sec., f 6.3, on Super Panchro-Press film. 


— 


Sgt. Dave Corson, San 
Francisco, Calif., used 
a 4x5 Speed Graphic 
set at 1/100 sec., f II, 
with Super Panchro-Press 
film and a K2 filter for 
this outstanding picture 















Corp. P. J. Samerjan, Camp Livingston, 
La., used a 4x5 Graflex, at 1/90 sec., 
f 9, on panchromatic film for this photo. 





a Shona 


Second honors go to Lac. A. G. Townsley, Hagersville, 
Ontario, Canada, for this excellent photograph that 
resulted from an unusual idea and careful planning. He 
made it with a 9x 12 cm Baldi camera on Super-XX film. 


A Kodak Monitor with Super-XX exposed at 
1/200 sec., # I1, recorded this fire for 
James A. Thornton, of Kansas City, Mo. 


,. 
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) cfé for CAMERA OWNERS 
CW be monthly list of valuable kinks ond hints for the amateur. type of camera and a slide projector 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 





Restoring Sunshade Color 
eae poster color, which is avail- 

able in dime bottles at variety stores, 
is very useful in restoring the black on 
the inside of a sunshade that has become 
chipped, scratched, 
or otherwise has 
been removed. The 
black poster color 
may be applied with 
a small brush, or a 
toothpick wound 
with cotton, and the 
chips and scratches 
may be covered in 
a few seconds. The 
poster color dries to a dull finish that 
cannot reflect any light into the lens. It 
is usually rainproof and is not harmed 
by a small amount of water. If it should 
come off, however, it is easy to touch it 
up again quickly with the poster color. 
Andrew M. Lavish, Washington, D. C. 





Painting the sunshade. 


RINTS that are placed on ferrotype 
I tins for drying may be dried much 
more rapidly by placing the tins on top 
of the shade of a table or floor lamp. The 
heat of the lamp 
will cause the mois- 
ture in the print to 
evaporate much 
faster than under 
ordinary conditions. 
A 100-watt bulb 
should be used in 
the lamp for best 
results. 

If a lamp is not 
convenient, the gas Tins on lamp shade 
burner of a_ stove 
may be used. In this case, the ferrotype 
tins may be propped up over the burner 
by means of empty tin cans or other non- 
inflammable props and a small flame lit 
in the gas burner. When using this 
method, extreme caution should be used 
so that the prints do not ignite—Wm. 
Swallow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Simple Print Flattener 
PRESS for flattening prints may be 

A constructed easily by using a wooden 
take 
four 


11x14 


inches 


will 
three or 


4 


that it 
about 


box, 12x15 (so 
prints) and 
deep The box can 
be filled with sand 


or concrete or any 


other weight avail- 
able 

On the inside of \ 
the box, a_ small 


Flattener with sand 
wooden ledge 

should be tacked and a canvas or cloth 
cover should be nailed to one edge of the 
top of the box to keep the weight from 
pilling. To facilitate handling, two sides 
hould handles cut 


of the box have 





through. If the bottom comes out rough, 
a piece of fibreboard, cardboard, or part 
of an ordinary shipping carton may be 
tacked to it. 

Quite a few prints can be placed under 
the press for flattening. For best results, 
a layer of cardboard should be placed be- 
tween each print.—B. W. Gillespie, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Hanger as Film Cleaner 

VERY satisfactory tool for cleaning 
A motion picture film may be made 
from an ordinary wire clothing hanger 
that has been bent so that it forms two 
long prongs. On 
each of the prongs, 
lint-free cloth about 
a foot in length and 
several inches wide 
is wound and se- 
cured by sewing, 
rubber bands, or 
string. 

Next adjust your 
reel for rewinding 
and insert the film between the two 
prongs of the clothes hanger. When you 
start rewinding, the film will be cleaned 
as it passes between the cloth on the two 
prongs. To get good results, pull the film 
outward from the reels to get more ten- 
When the cloth becomes dirty or 
greasy, it may be used on the reverse 
side or replaced.—George Ziskind, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

















sion. 


Brief Case Carries Camera 
N CASTING about for a lightweight 
| camera I came across an old 
brief case. I removed the inner dividers 
from the case and put a piece of ply- 
wood and two ver- 
tical plywood di- 


case, 





viders in the bot- 
tom. Two school- 
book straps com- 
pleted the job and 
now I have an ex- 
cellent lightweight 
case large enough 


to hold a 4x 5 Speed 
Graphic and acces- 
sories, at a cost of 
15 cents for wood and 30 cents for the 
Don Bryan, Xenia, Ohio. 


straps. 


Spotting Medium 
N EASILY applied, inexpensive spot- 
A ting medium for negatives may be 
found right in your own home. Deep red 
or black fingernail polish can be used for 
spotting pinholes and, when carefully ap- 
plied, for blocking out unsightly back- 
grounds. Its viscosity and quick-drying 
properties make the polish easy to apply 
and it can be controlled with, polish re- 
mover. Ordinary use of the remover does 
not affect the film base.—H. Klein, Pitts- 
burgh. Pa 





Black-and-White Prints from 
Kodachrome Transparencies 
NYONE who has a Graflex or similar 


has a simple means for making black- 
and-white prints from Kodachrome 
transparencies or slides. The first step 
is to remove the lens from the camera 
and rack the bellows out to its fullest 





— 














Kodachrome projected into lens opening. 


extension. Then, place the camera and 
projector on a table facing each other 
approximately six inches apart. 

Next, project the Kodachrome trans- 
parency into the opening left by the re- 
moval of the lens. By adjusting the focus 
of the projector and the distance between 
projector and camera, it is possible to 
obtain a sharp image of the full trans- 
parency on the ground glass of the cam- 
era. Panchromatic film may then be ex- 
posed in the regular manner using the 
focal plane shutter. 

Because of the absence of a lens in the 
camera, the slide should be projected so 
that the image appears in reverse. The 
final print will then be right side up when 
printed with the emulsion side of the 
negative toward the paper. 

In some cases, the diameter of the hole 
in the lens board is too small to permit 
the entire transparency to be projected 
on the groundglass, making the projected 
image appear as a circular portion of the 
transparency. This may be corrected by 
placing a spectacle lens (which may be 
obtained from an optometrist or optician) 
of about plus 1.75 diopters over the reg- 
ular projector lens which will effectively 
shorten the focal length and permit the 
projector to be placed nearer to the 
camera, 

If you use a 100-watt projector lamp 
and Plux-X film in the camera, a shutter 
speed of 1/800 sec. with a transparency 
of normal density will produce a negative 
of average density suitable for enlarge- 
ment.—E. J. Maloney, Chicago, IIl. 


Plastic Tank Repair 

ge of mixing coloring matter 

with plastic wood as is generally 
recommended in repairing cracked plas- 
tic developing tanks, a more efficient 
method is to use the plastic wood “as is.” 
The addition of foreign matter causes it 
to lose much of its tackiness and there- 
fore lessens adherence quality. 

A good way of making the repair job 
uniform in color with the rest of the tank 
is to paint the plastic wood after it dries 
with either black poster color or india 
ink. To prevent this coloring from “run- 
ning,” applied a coat of clear lacquer or 
varnish. The repair is not only likely to 
last longer by this method, but the color- 
ing job also will be better and will not 
have a grayish appearance—Andrew M. 
Lavish, Washington, D. C. 
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L. G., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Your ‘dea in 
placing a white cardboard in back of 
your subject to furnish a contrasting 
background was a good one. You over- 

















Photo by L. G. 


Left: By cropping this 
picture in printing as 
indicated, an attractive 
portrait may be obtained. 


looked the fact, 
however, that the 
cardboard would 
not be large 
enough to cover the entire area you 
wished to hide. This could have been 
avoided by bringing your camera closer 
to your subject and making a portrait. 
You also did not take into account that 
the feet and hands of your subject were 
nearer to the camera lens, resulting in 
distortion. The lighting could have been 
improved, too, so that the shadows were 
eliminated. Another light placed to the 
left probably would have done the trick. 
* * ok 

C. L. A., San Francisco, Calif—As a 
record shot for your album, this picture 
is excellent and should furnish you with 
many pleasant recollections of your ex- 
periences in the Southwest Pacific. As 

pictorial shot, however, it lacks a 
definite center of interest. In studying 

















Photo by C. L. A. 





the photo, you will notice how your eye 
has a tendency to glance from one ob- 
ject in the foreground to another instead 
of centering upon the boat containing 
the three men, which is the real subject 
of the picture judging from the title you 
gave it. The boat, in fact, does not seem 
to stand out at all in comparison with 
the foreground. In taking your pictures, 
especially outdoors where there may be 
a great many distracting objects, you 
will get better results by selecting one 
object as the center of interest and 
avoiding, as far as possible, anything 
that may detract from it. 

»* oo ok 


F. L., Montreal, Canada.—Picture tak- 
ing during rainy weather is always dif- 
ficult. Quite often, the results are very 
flat, hazy, and uninteresting, especially 
when the day is gray. This seems to be 
the case with this print. It lacks tonal 
gradation and contrast and is much too 
dark for any detail, although possibly 
the fact that you took the picture at 
6:45 am. has something to do with it. 
In addition, the subject is dark in itself 





Photo by F. L. 


and would reflect very few contrasting 
tones during such weather. Lovely and 
interesting shots can be made during a 
rainstorm with careful planning. Pick 
your subjects with an eye for contrasty 
and unusual qualities. Raindrops beat- 
ing down on a sidewalk, windowpane, 
or puddle of water can be photographed 
with excellent results if the composition 
is well-planned and there is sufficient 
light. Another angle would be to in- 
clude a person in the picture. 
* * * 

H. E. D., Barrie, Ont., Canada.—For 
something different in photography, a 
night shot like this one is a nice assign- 
ment. Your choice of the office window 
from which you took the picture was 
unfortunate, however. Because of its 
position, you were unable to obtain any 
of the buildings on the left side of the 
street and the light streaks made by 
cars passing along the thoroughfare dur- 
ing the exposure came out too far to the 








Photo by H. EB. D. 


left instead of somewhere near the cen- 
ter of the print. Your exposure for this 
shot apparently was right. With the ex- 
perience you now have, you should be 
able to pick a more advantageous place. 
say a bridge or some structure that is 
more directly in line with the street, 
and retake this picture. You may be 
interested in seeing a similar shot which 
appeared in the Salon Section of the 
January, 1943, issue of PopuLarR PHoToc- 
RAPHY, on page 43. A study of salon pic- 
tures can be very helpful to the camera 
owner who is anxious to learn more 
about composition. 
* * a 


G. A. L., St. Joseph, Mo.—This is a 
very good gag shot, and except for cer- 
tain technical faults, well done. In get- 
ting so close to your subject, you 
crowded the picture too much and got 
distortion in the hands and book. If 
you had taken it from a greater distance, 
the picture would have been more bal- 
anced and would have had more space 
around the edges avoiding the crowded 
impression. With more of the subject in 
the negative, his arms could appear in 
the print. If you wanted to cut out cer- 
tain details of such a negative, you could 
enlarge only that part of the negative 
that you wanted. Such distracting parts 
of your background as the white thumb- 
tack should be eliminated either before 
taking the picture or in the enlarging. 
It could be removed from the wall or 
blackened over in some way. Along the 
right hand edge of the picture the white 
streak is also very distracting. Such 
details often spoil exceptional pictures. 








Photo by G. A. L. 
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TRADE NOTES AND NEWS 








of critical mate- 


[* spite of restricted use r 
Fk ilmo- 


rials in its manufacture, the new 


ound V sound-on-film Projector an- 
nounced by Bell & Howell Company 1s 
turdy, precision built, and easy to oper- 
ite A new sound head of welded sheet 


teel has been substituted for the casting 


tg 


ae 





Filmosound ''V" Projector. 


formerly employed, and a waterproofed fir 
carrving case provides the extra strength 
required for the light additional weight 
Die castings formerly of aluminum, ar 
now zine, and gear cause ventilation ha 
been improved with the result that oll 


vapor is exhausted through the cooling sy 


tem to prevent the formation of oil film 
nm optical components ol the projector 
Other improvement nclude a more efficient 
loudspeaker larger carrving handle, and 
wositive latch on « door to prevent acci 
ental opening The new V”’ Filmosound 
1jlable now onl to ur armed force 
FILM RENTAL facilities of the DeVry 
Filn Library, ne of the largest in the 
vunti devoted to 16 mm educational sub- 
jects, have been expanded to include 16 m1 
recreational  filn Representing some ol 
the outstanding productions of Hollywood 
tudios the feature films now availabk 
from DeVry, while originally made for en- 
tertuinment, are worthy of being shown for 
their cultural and educational value as 
Il Rental ite re noderate, with im- 
ortant iving ffered to film patrons 
hooking five or more recreational or twenty 
é ducational ubjects within a 
erio f ne eal For free catalogue of 
films, writ te DeVr Films and Labora- 
tor 1111 Armitas Ave., Chica 11] 
WARLY IN January the Ilex Optical Com- 
pan f Rochester, N. Y., was awarded the 
nl Na Is” Award for production. 
Ceremonie were held in the main banquet 
hall of the Chamber of Commerce. 


OUR GOVERNMENT has 
movies and stills taken by amateurs and 
professionals of Japanese, German, and 
Italian ships. Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y., announce that they 
are acting as a central collecting point for 
any available material. All usable shots 
will be duplicated and the entire material 
returned promptly in original condition. 
Both § mm and 16 mm movie footage is 
wanted. Still photographs can be utilized 
in negative or print form. Pictures five 
or even ten years old may prove of great 
value, and a few feet of film or even a 
single still shot of an Axis ship may be 
useful in helping to win the war. This 
type of pictorial information is particularly 
valuable because it cannot be duplicated 
from any other source 


vital need for 


o” 


\ NEW container for 2x2” slides is an- 
nounced by Willoughbys, 110 West 32nd 
St., New York, N. Y. It is the Gem Slide 
Kile, an attractive dust-proof wooden case 
covered in strong leatherette, with catches 


ind carrying handle. The case is divided 
into compartments; each is lined to pre- 


vent damage to binding tape or mount, and 
holds 20 bound slides or 50 readymounts. 
\n alphabetical guide and printed index 
cards are provided for recording all perti- 
nent data. This unique design permits fil- 
ing of slides according to group, subject, 
number, or other system suitable to the 
usel The Super Model accommodates 250 


lides or 650 readymounts, and lists at 
pod.d A super DeLuxe Model holds 350 
slides or 850 readymounts, and sells for 
$4.9 


\ NEW eatalogue containing a full de- 
cription of their complete line of 8 mm and 
16 mm home movie films is announced by 
Official Films, Ine. All films are segregated 
iccording to subject, such as News, Thrills, 
Historie, Patriotic, Musicals, Comedies, 
Sports, Cartoons, and Specialties. This ar- 
rangement provides a convenient means for 
planning programs. Hlome movie fans can 
obtain a free copy of this catalogue by 
writing to Official Films, Ine., 425 Fourth 
y 


Ave., New York, N. 

PLANS ARE well under way for an exhi- 
bition of bromoils and bromoil transfers to 
be held at the New York Came ra Club, 121 


West 68th St., New York, N. Y., 
during the month of March 
be exceptional, being the 
hibit of its kind ever held in that city. 
Some of the outstanding international bro- 
moilists have promised to send prints, and 
the show will be of interest to all photog- 
raphers, whether or not they work in this 

edium. Further information regarding the 
exhibit and dates open to the public can be 
obtained from the New York Camera Club 
or the American’ Bromoil Society, 12 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 


sometime 
This show will 
first and only ex- 








IN ORDER to cooperate with the Civilian 
Morale program for public agencies, Nu- 
Art Films has extended its facilities. Over 
two hundred popular Fireside Films of first 


class quality, including subjects in 8 mm 
and 16 mm sound and silent, are being 
offered for sale at popular prices. They 


can be obtained from camera dealers and 


department stores throughout the nation. 
For detailed information, write direct to 
Nu-Art 


Films, 145 West 45th St., New 
York, 3 


MORE THAN 300 motion picture camera- 
men and _ still photographers have been 
trained for the U. S. Army Signal Corps by 
the film industry, and at no cost to the gov- 
ernment. This was disclosed in a recent 
check of records of the Research Council of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences. Qualifications of applicants for en- 
listment in the photographic units, drawn 
mostly from the ranks of skilled amateurs, 
are passed on by the Military Personnel 
committee at personal interviews. Approved 
applicants are enlisted as privates in the 
Signal Corps Reserve before starting their 
classes. 


THE APPOINTMENT of Charles E. Kid- 
ner as general manager of E. Leitz, Inc., 
makers of the Leica camera and scientific 
instruments, was recently announced by 
Leo T. Crowley, Alien Property Custodian, 
and Albert E. Marshall, newly elected 
chairman of the Board of Directors of E. 
Leitz, Inc. Mr. Kidner will continue as vice- 
president of the Kalart Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., manufacturers of photographic 
rangefinders, flash synchronizers and other 
precision accessories. 


FILMING of a documentary motion picture 
showing how Westinghouse is producing 
implements of war has begun at the West- 
inghouse Electric Elevator Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Being made with the sanction of Army 
and Navy authorities, the film, entitled ‘““‘We 
Shall Win,” is designed to show as much as 
possible about miracles being performed on 
the production line without revealing mili- 
tary secrets. Manufacture of mounts for 
rapid-firing anti-aircraft guns is. being 
filmed. These gun units, which fire hun- 
dreds of shells a minute, are credited with 
playing a significant role in the battles of 
Pearl Harbor, the Coral Sea, and Solomon 
Islands. The film, expected to be completed 
by the spring of 1943, will be shown first to 
Company employees, then will be available 
for showing at schools, clubs, and churches. 
Soundmasters, Inc., is producing the film 


DESIGNED on a new principle, the Pratt 
Self-Sharpening Etching Knife simplifies 
negative etching. It enables the operator to 
exercise control in shaving the delicate sur- 
face of the film emulsion by the manner in 
which it is held. Made of stainless steel and 
shaped to fit the hand comfortably, the knife 
can be manipulated to cut wide and deep or 
very lightly, as desired. The price of the 
instrument, with full instructions, is $6. For 
full particulars, write to J. G. Pratt, 1907 
Luzerne Ave., Silver Springs, Md. 











CALENDAR OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 








SALON 


10th Annual International Pittsburgh Salon of Pho- 
tographic Art. 


j2th Annual Boston Salon of Photography, Boston 
Camera Club 


jrd St. Louis International Salon ot Photography, 


Camera Club Council of St. Louis*.............. 


jrd Paducah International Salon of Photography, 


Paducah Camera Club 


6th Annual Rocky Mountain National Salon of 


Photography, Denver Photographic Society 


44th Annual Photographic Salon, Portland Society 
of Art 

4th Toledo International Salon of the 
era Club* 


Loledo Cam- 


Blossom Salon ot Photography, 
Club* 


1943 Montreal International Salon of Photography 
Montreal Camera Club* 


Ind Chicago International Salon ot Photography* 


of the North Central States* 


4th Annual Salon of the Pictorial Photographers) J. W. Fox, Sioux Falls Camera Club, 640 Main Ave.,| 
} 


12th Detroit International Salon ot Photography,|William H. Lar 


Photographic Salon Society of Detroit*... 


*Salon conducted according to the recommended practices o 


See page 73 for schedule of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S Traveling Salons. 


Twin City Camera 





ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 


Simon Zecha, Salon Secretary, 637 Chislett St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 


Boston Camera’ Club, 351 
Mass phew eeenek we ehbaees 

W. E. Chase, Room 500, Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. 
Louis, Is 5 avis a ptathiiacatalibey 

Ek. Earl Curtis, Salon Chairman, P. O. Box 203, 
Paducah, Ky. eee Tr rT Te eT eT ee 

Basil Leonoff, Salon Chairman, 1435 So. Milwaukee 
St., Denver, Colo F ies 

Portland Society of Art, L1l High St., 
Maine.... 


Lev F. Powers, Salon Chairman, 4450 Vermaas Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio ose eevee 


Hudson Mitchell, 614 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich.... 


»| Mrs. R. Caron, Salon Secretary, 77 Sunnyside Ave.,! 


Westmount, P. Q., Canada..... ‘ 


.|Chicago Historical Society, North Ave. at Clark St., 


Chicas, Tl. ccesees errr Tre ee 


Sioux Falls, S. 





, c/o Detroit Institute of 
Detroit, Mich...... 


Newbury St., Boston,! 


Portland, | 


f the Photographic Society of America. 











ENTRY | ENTRIES | CLOSING] DATES OPE N_ 
FEE | ALLOWED DATE |TO THE PUBLIC 

_ $1.00 _ 4 Feb. 20 |Mar. 19—Apr. 18 
$1.00 4 Feb. 20° IMar. 20—Mar. 26_ 
$1.00 4 Feb. 24 — IMar. 13—Mar. 25, 
$1.00 4 Mar. 10 |April 11—Apr. 17 
$1.00 4 Mar. 15_ \Apr. 1—Apr. 15 __ 
$1.00 + Mar. 15 apr. 4—May2 _ 
$1.00 4 Apr. 15 [May 9—May 30 _ 
$1.00 4 Apr. 17_|May 4—May 18 


$1.00 + Apr. 19_|May 8—May x0 
si.0o 4 May 1__{June1—Sept.7_ 
$1.00 _ 4 May 1 _|May 10—May 24 __ 
$1.00 4 May 19_Hune 8—Jely 4__. 
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An experienced technician begins the re-as 
pits sembly of a reNEW ed Graflex-made Camera 


itt TEAMWORK ... for VICTORY 


ae Conservation and the avoidance of waste will help to win with which you work. Those of you who own and use 

the war. And, to every ioyal, patriotic American, this means GRAFLEX or GRAPHIC Cameras will find the Graflex 
more than the mere rationing of gasoline and tires, sugar Customized reNEWal Plan invaluable in assuring you un- 
and coffee interrupted, dependable service from your GRAFLEX-made 


aoe We must do a// within the power of each of us to conserve equipment 
UBLIC 





materials vital to the success of our Armed Forces. We Knowledge, too, is a short-cut to conservation. Books 
ist resolve to preserve the equipment we use in our daily like Graphic Graflex Photography ($4) and Photographic 


lives . . . to do without the things we don’t need to Enlarging ($1.95), available from your GRAFLEX Dealer, 


S 


ipr. 18 


far. 26 that they reach those who do need them to speed the contain valuable information that enables you to make bet- 


Aar. 25 \ tory. 
Apr. 17 Our job—here at GRAFLEX— is to produce more and time and materials . . . and money to invest in War Stamps 
re war material for the men at the fighting fronts. Yours and Bonds. 


ter pictures with less waste—information that can save you 


he opportunity and responsibility to safeguard and con- 


‘ . ve the valuable photographic equipment and materials Buy u.S. War Bonds! 


ay im 

The Army-Navy "E” Flag, for high achievement in 
ot Sean the production oj] war equipment, flies over the 
>t Graflex plant. To ever y member of the Grafle x 
= - Organization is a symbol of work well done— 
fay 24 : ina a ii alle NRE lo even Sredle r acconi plishment. 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. 
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‘What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 





Camera Clubs Develop 


New Program Ideas 

A number of camera clubs have launched 
programs for the next few months that are 
lesigned to compete with the flagging inter- 
est of members and waning attendance. The 
‘war has put a dent in the membership of 
many clubs, but alert officers are not letting 
iny handicaps stand in their way in getting 
their members to meetings, and interesting 
new prospects The Joliet (Ill.) Camera 
Club, for example, will devote a session to 
a gadget demonstration so that amateurs 
can bring their pet home-made photographic 


gadgets and explain how they were made 
ind the benefits in using them. Another! 
night will be devoted to explanations of 


processing stunts which members use. 

The Telephone Camera Club of Washing- 
ton (D. C.) will take its members to the 
Associated Press office to initiate them into 
the mysteries of the wire-photo. One of the 
meetings of the Women’s Photographic So- 
ciety of Cleveland (Ohio) was held at the 
Observatory of Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence where the camera fans mixed photog- 


raphy with astronomy Other program 
ideas of the society include a bowling get- 
together with picture taking opportunities 
ind a lecture on color slides in third dimen- 
on, 


Model Railway Photographers 


The New York Society of Model Engi- 
neers will hold its Fifteénth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of mechanical models and a complete 
scale model railway, from February 11 to 
2, at 152 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Visitors will be permitted to photograph the 
models and the railway There will be a 
charge for admission. 


Battle of Midway Pictures 
Exhibited in Toledo 


A surprise feature of a recent meeting of 
the Toledo (Ohio) Camera Club was the 
howing of the U. S. Navy pictures of the 
Battle of Midway. Two sailors came along 

th the pictures to make the show official 


Stroboscopic Photo Exhibit 


Club Sponsors Stage Show 

Because club activities do not always 
produce sufficient revenue, many camera 
groups are faced with the problem of build- 
ing up their treasuries. There are many 
methods of doing so, including the one 
which the Seattle (Wash.) Photographic 
Society recently used, The society took over 
the entire Seattle Repertory Theatre for a 
performance of the stage play, “My Dear 
Children.” The proceeds went into the 
club’s funds. 


A Good Member 


A good member, according to the monthly 
bulletin of the Cleveland (Ohio) Photo- 
graphic Society, is one who pays his dues 
promptly, comes to every meeting he pose 
sibly can, is always on the hunt for program 
ideas, serves enthusiastically on committees 
when asked to do so, helps straighten up the 
club rooms whenever he sees an opportunity, 
and brings the officers an occasional idea 
that will make for a better and more inter- 
esting camera club. 


We Hear... 


HAT East Hampton (Conn.) High School 

has organized a camera club. The first 
call for members brought 24 interested per- 
sons. The club officers are as follows: 
Everett Lawson, president; Richard Allen, 
vice-president ; Claire Jacobson, secretary; 
Eva Lambert, treasurer; Robert Dix, re- 
porter. 

The Fort Dearborn Camera Club (Chi- 
cago, Ill.) will hold its semi-annual school 
of photography, starting March 16. Officers 
for 1943 are: J. P. Wahlman, president; 
Morris Gurrie, vice-president ; Mabel Young, 
secretary; Rolland A. Rahe, treasurer. 

The La Casa Movie Club of Alhambra, 
Calif. has extended complimentary member- 
ships to members in the armed forces and 
their wives for the duration. 

The Miniature Camera Club of Philadel- 
phia and the Photographic Society of Phil- 
adelphia (Pa.) are sponsoring a practical 
course in photography for their members. 

The former Shawnee Camera Club has 
merged its membership with that of the 


Sp ingfield (Ohio) Camera Club of the 
Y.M.C.A. The 1943 traveling salon has 


been selected and will be ready for bookings 


Snapshots for Victory 


(Continued from page 25) 








tant data. Vital port installations, har- 
bors, docks, and beach conditions, for ex- 
ample, may be shown in sufficient detail 
to plan the landings with a minimum of 
uncertainty. Pictures that show moun- 
tain topography, airfields, radio stations, 
beaches, highways, industrial areas, and 
all kinds of aerial shots are especially 
useful. You may have in your possession 
a single picture that could provide the 
missing data in an important strategic 
plan. That picture could save the lives 
of many of our boys if the data which it 
contains were available to our armed 
forces. 

Photographs, whether they are snap- 
shots or carefully planned pictorials, 
taken anywhere outside the United 
States are wanted. Of special interest 
are those of strategic areas such as the 
Near East, Middle East, the South Seas, 
Central Europe, Africa, and the Solomon 
and Aleutian islands. 

Many pictures taken in these areas, 
however, are of no value whatsoever. 
Photographs of buildings, groups of na- 
tives, street scenes, sunsets over water, 
and others in which there is no tell-tale 
background serve no purpose. A group 
of natives in a picture, however, would 
not detract from its value if something 
useful, such as a dock, a road, or a stretch 
of beach appeared in the background. 
Keep in mind that the useful pictures are 
those which show details that would help 
the Army or Navy land men and trans- 
port them to their destination, and those 

















































\{n exhibition of stroboscopic photography ifter March 1 For information on book- which would help an airplane to find its 
Professor Harold E. Edgerton and Gijon ings ind exchanges, communicate with r 2 . 
Mili went on view at the Brooklyn Museum, Robert R. Bramble, salon chairman, 1218 target. A picture of a mountain road, 
Ixastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Jan- N. Limestone St., Springfield, Ohio, giving < — ~ 
uary 15 and will remain through February two optional dates, if possible. for example, provides extremely valu 
14. Stroboscopic photography, the record- The Manhattan Camera Club of New York able information by showing the detail 
ing of one phase of a rapid motion or of City recently elected the following officers: i - 
successive stages of a continuous movement Harvey A. Falk, president; George F. Hous- of what appears as a mere thread wind 
on one negative, was made possible by the ton, 1st vice-president ; Sidney Bernard, 2nd ing through hilly country on a Map. 
nvention of the troboscope, a _ flashing vice-president ; Henry Hollander, treasurer; z , j j 
i. . aodcee Meiae Sie Gales h. Geelnek Gacheaeey. If you have any pictures or movie 
rator, Gjon Mili, has developed it for use in The Blackhawk Camera Club (Chicago, reels (8 or 16mm) that you think con- 
commercial photography. Thirty-two prints Ill.) has opened its ranks to members of ; i i j 
ire being showr the Jefferson Park Camera Club which is tain such strategic information, do not 
discontinuing activities. send them at once, but write instead to 
Prize-winners on Parade" . The Richmond (1 a.) ( ame ra Gimp é osteo’ Strategic Photos, Box 46, Station G, New 
i OLLO £ ce S: ester lan er, a % . < 
The same day the 1942 Newspaper Na- president; Geo. Alexander Robertson, 1st York City, requesting a questionnaire 
tional Snapshot Contest awards were an- vice-president; Haden Hankins, 2nd vice- s s ae » 
nounced, the Science Museum Photographi president; Gid Haynes, secretary; S. Nixon which ™ provided for the erage The 
Club (Buffalo, N. Y.) presented the winners Rowe, treasurer. questionnaire seeks’ to obtain specific 
n the local contest to its members in a spe- The Camera Club of Syracuse ce... ¥.3 ; H : 
cial program The prize-winners told the Y.M.C.A. has moved to the Syracuse Mu- data concerning madd pictures, asking 
interesting stories behind their pictures and eum of Fine Arts, 407 James St.. and such questions as the kind of pictures 
wards wel made during the meeting. The changed its name to the Syracuse Camera ; v4 P ™ 
an cial Meek Ga tae ae tk Maen cele Gish Kaw e@icers ave: Satin E Leases. (whether stills or movies, color or black 
. the onl elebration of its | kind president: Leonard J. Mulhauser, vice-pres. and-white), size, number or footage, the 
oughout the nation. Recognition of local dent ; J. O. Sprague, cor. secretary; Thomas dates on which they were taken, and, of 
winner i 1 good wa for the « era clubs McCarthy, re secretary; Edward F. Bow- = ; ° die 
. win friends, members, and gain prestige man, treasurer course, where they were taken. This is 
NANCY Snappy Work Reproduced by courtesy of Philadelphia Daily News By Ernie Bushmiller 
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— --- ALL I THEN RUN OVER HOPE IT | NEXT DAY! | 
\ HAVE TO DO AND SIT A TURNS OUT Aig 
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YEAR AFTER YEAR— THE STORY UNFOLDS! 
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Like most photographers, Mr. Summers likes to take 
pictures of children, and the young lady above is his 


levevite wail, “STROLL IN THE GARDEN” 


At 16 months, she is already a well-photographed miss, one of Mr. Summers’ splendid pio- 
with a personal pictorial record that unfolds the story of tures that proves how attractive 
her growth, year after year. record pictures can be. 
These are the pictures prized most by parents. They turn 

back the pages of the passing years to a series of priceless 

moments that are kept forever in Argus candid snapshots. 


Your dealer may not have all Argus models in stock, BUY WAR BONDS 


hut you'll find those he has are top-notch values. 


a 


Learn more about composi- 
tion — lenses — film— and 
helpful hints for using any 


camera. Send 25c today for the anm @ rbo r 
56-page book “Good Pictures” 


Z a ; Hine clmertcan Made Cameras 
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very important, for if only vague de- 
scriptions accompany the prints, they 
are not likely to be of value. Places 
must be specifically identified, and if you 
have field notes, diaries or other records 
bearing your own annotations so much 
the better. The questionnaire also asks 
for information on the location of the 
prints and negatives and their availability 
for government use. 

If you have a collection of pictures, 
the Office of Strategic Services may wish 
to borrow it, in which case arrangements 
will be made for the examination of your 
material at the place where it is avail- 
able, or you may be asked to send it to 
the OSS. Any shipping charges will be 
paid by the government. You are given 
assurance that your pictures will be re- 
turned to you in good condition and that, 
while under government custody, will be 
treated confidentially. 

But do not send your pictures without 
first writing for and returning the ques- 
tionnaire. This is required to facilitate 
the handling of the photographs and to 
avoid undue time waste and inconve- 
Photographs that obviously will 
be of no value, as determined by the 
description in the filled-out question- 
naire, are thus eliminated. 

Every week, thousands of photographs 
and movie reels are handled by a staff 
numbering more than 250 workers. It is 
an enormous task. Photographs, if usa- 
ble, are copied and duplicated. Copies 
become part of the pictorial library which 
contains pictures from every part of the 
world. Hundreds of thousands of photo- 
graphs, movie reels, and picture post- 
cards are thus made to your 


nience, 


available 
government 

A large corps of researchers, compris- 
ing men and women specialists, are em- 
ployed to analyze pictures constantly, 
literally draining the last drop of infor- 
mation from them. These specialists ex- 
amine the photographs carefully, relat- 
ing the pictorial information shown in 
them to other known data. Vegetation 
is identified, climatic conditions deter- 
mined, and data from one picture or set 
of pictures is co-ordinated with that of 
others to form more thorough strategic 
information. 

These specialists work under the as- 
signment of the Army and Navy. When 
a military operation is in the making, the 
Office of Strategic Services is called upon 
to supply all the available information 
on the area to be covered. The research- 
ers, who are experts on the country or 
countries in question, proceed at once 
to marshal the data. All sources of in- 
formation, pictorial or otherwise, are can- 
thoroughly. Such 

producers, Hollywood studios, 
picture newspapers, 
photographic agencies, The National Geo- 
graphic Society, libraries, museums, and 
historical societies are 
available data 

Files of important private collectors, 
such as lecturers and explorers, are kept 
by OSS and those pertinent to the par- 
ticular studied are combed 
thoroughly. The OSS library of pictures, 
which includes 
photographs, is consulted. 


vassed sources as 
newsreel 


news . syndicates, 


contacted for 


area being 


thousands of 
It is this li- 


amateur 


brary that is constantly being enlarged 
by the addition of photographs taken by 
amateur photographers on their tours in 
many parts of the world. The more of 
these that are collected the more data 
our armed forces will have available for 
future operations. 

Having amassed all this available ma- 
terial the researchers then proceed to 
co-ordinate it into a full report to the 
strategic planners. The information is 
amplified by all available information. 
Economic, commercial, climatic, and tidal 
conditions are included to give a full 
picture of the terrain over which our 
forces may be required to move. Copies 
of photographs and movie reels are for- 
warded to Washington where they are 
viewed and screened by Army and Navy 
officers. 

Photographs are of immense impor- 
tance also in aerial warfare. Aerial navi- 
gators use them as vital aids in planning 
air operations. Perhaps reposing in some 
dusty box, yellowed and forgotten, may 
be the very picture needed to guide a 
bomber crew to its target. 

Enlist your pictures for victory. Rum- 
mage through your cellar and your attic, 
rifle your bureau drawers for those snap- 
shots you took long ago in a happier 
time. Dig for them as you did when 
Uncle Sam asked you for your scrap 
metal and rubber. By doing so you may 
save the lives of some of our soldiers, or 
help to bring victory a little nearer with 
the information you unwittingly gath- 
ered as an innocent secret agent for your 
country.—_ 





War Pictures 


(Continued from page 31) 





dirt were put on the middle sheet of glass, 
thus being in somewhat sharper focus. 
The fountain, the large bomber, and 
most of the sticks and coal were placed 
on the front sheet of glass, where they 
wouid appear fairly sharp. 

At the bottom of each of the two sheets 
of zlass nearest the camera a dish con- 
taining titanium tetrachloride was placed. 
This chemical is used in sky writing, and 
forms thick smoke when water is added 
to it. When the setup was lighted satis- 
factorily and I was ready to shoot, I had 
an assistant drop a little water into each 
dish. Then I shot at 1/50 sec. in order 
to get some effect of motion in my smoke 
“explosions.” 

All of this local color and scene of dis- 
aster was shot on one negative. On an- 
other was the group of panic-stricken 
people apparently caught in the midst of 
a bombing raid. Carefully-chosen pro- 
fessional models were used for this part 
of the picture, with smoke-pots helping 
to provide atmosphere. 

The upper part of the negative on 
which the people were photographed was 
left clear. I had hoped to be able to 
combine this negative with that of the 
atmosphere shot for simultaneous print- 
ing, but the two negatives didn’t go well 
together. So double-printing was used to 
make the final picture. 

Among the series was a shot which I 





call “Prayer to Americans.” This one is 
supposed to show some of our courageous 
men in a Jap prison camp on Bataan. 
Three soldiers, one looking skyward, are 
seated in front of a barbed wire fence, 
guarded by a Jap sentry armed with a 
gun and bayonet. 

My models were chosen with special 
care for this picture. The one looking to 
the sky did such a convincing job that we 
got a very moving letter from a war 
father who wanted to know if the shot 
was bona fide because the soldier looked 
remarkably like his son who had been 
on Bataan when last heard from. 

The part of the Jap sentry was played 
by a little Filipino who does some expert 
retouching for me. It is not surprising 
that he put his best into the role, knowing 
what the picture was to be used for. 

The picture showing the fallen mother 
and her frightened baby amid flaming 
wreckage was perhaps more of a difficult 
job than the Fountain Square opus. Its 
purpose was to show how things might 
look if Nazi bombers went to work on the 
residential Mount Adams section of Cin- 
cinnati. 

The city sent me the negative of an 
actual shot taken from Mount Adams 
looking down into town. I cut this nega- 
tive into sections, enlarged from these, 
and made big cut-outs of the enlarge- 
ments. No glass supports were used in 
this case—the cut-outs were mounted on 
masonite, 

At the back of the set I placed a gray 
background, hitting this with several 
floods from in front. Next came a cut- 
out of the view from Mount Adams. This 
blowup was about 15 feet wide, which 
gives you some idea of how big the set 
was. Floods also were placed in front of 
this cut-out, in sufficient quantity to give 
it the right degree of emphasis in the 
print. 

In the original negative, the church 
was somewhat too far to one side for my 
purposes. So I moved the church cut- 
out in where I wanted it before shooting 
the setup. 

With all the foregoing assembled in 
the studio and lighted the way I wanted 
it, I placed the girl model in front of the 
set. Since I planned to use actual fire on 
this job I didn’t feel like asking any 
parents to lend me their youngster as a 
model. A baby definitely was needed, 
however, to give the thing an added 
punch. The frightened tot you see in 
the picture is my own daughter, Patty 
Lou, who was 11 months old at the time 
—and she was really scared! 

When everything was ready to shoot, ! 
sprinkled benzine around the “wreck- 
age,” and touched it off. We snapped the 
picture as quickly as possible, but the 
studio soon got filled with smoke. ! 
grabbed Patty Lou, the model jumped to 
her feet, and we all ducked out of the 
room speedily, while the staff put the 
fire out. It was pretty exciting for a few 
minutes. 

And then when I saw the negative, I 
could tell that the flames hadn’t regis- 
tered well at all. However, I had let 

the set just as it had been, in case some- 
thing like that might happen. So I went 
back, relit the fire, and shot another neg@- 
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tive minus lights and people. This nega- 
tive was printed with the first one, the 
flames naturally appearing in just the 
right places on the final print. The 
bombers were double-printed in. 

One of the pictures in the series was 
supposed to show a dead Yank machine- 
gunner, slumped down behind his gun 
on a beach in the Philippines. I selected 
a likely Chicago model and went to work, 
with the full co-operation of the Army. 
First, I took my model over to the big 
Army induction center in Chicago, where 
he was outfitted completely and officially. 

As the boy passed through the supply 
depot, he was loaded down with all the 
regulation Army issues of clothing and 
equipment which would be passed out to 
a newly-inducted soldier. The realism 
finally got to worrying him some, and it 
didn’t help matters when a sergeant at 
the last counter said to him, “Yer in the 
Army now, Buddy!” 

When he was outfitted, I took my “in- 
ductee” out to Fort Sheridan, on the lake 
shore north of Chicago. Here we selected 
a likely spot on Lake Michigan’s sandy 
beach. We arranged some branches, 
barbed wire, and the machine gun as 
desired. The model then took his posi- 
tion, and the setup was quite convincing. 

The camera used in shooting my share 
of this series was an 8x10 studio model 
fitted with a 14” lens. The 8x10 plate 
size was masked down to about 612 x 814, 
as is my usual custom. It has been my 
experience that using a full 8x10 nega- 
tive makes it a little hard to hold a scene 
together. As a matter of fact, we are us- 
ing 5x7 film more and more, not only 
for this reason, but because sheet film 
is getting more scarce. 

It was intensely interesting to work on 
these pictures. The job demonstrated 
clearly to me the power of photography 
in telling a vivid story and touching the 
emotions. 

Sincere tribute is due the Cincinnati 
city authorities and the Kroger people 
for their imagination and hard work in 
getting up the project. It should give 
some valuable ideas to civic authorities 
elsewhere—indeed, St. Louis is embarked 
on a similar job as I write this. 

From the amateur standpoint, an ac- 
complishment of this kind should impress 
you with how important your own pic- 
ture taking can be in the civilian war 
effort. Naturally, you probably could 
not handle anything so pretentious with- 
out the studio and staff necessary to 
carry out all the details. But there are 
a lot of pictures in the same general vein 
that you could easily work up as a club 
project. And now’s the time to do it.—™ 


Tinting Metals in Prints 
WEEN tinting photographs which 

show metal objects, they can be 
given the proper color and luster by mak- 
ing up a metal tinting paint. Place a bit of 
oil color medium on a glass plate, and mix 
in a very small amount of silver or gold 
bronze powder. Apply it to the print 
S} ringly with the point of a toothpick. 
The powder can be obtained from most 
art supply stores—Thomas F. Martin, 
Westfield, N. C. 
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SUPER NETTEL, f2.8 Tessar, Case, 

0 EAE Sha nay $105.00 
ROBOT II, f2.8 Tessar, like new............ 105. 
ROBOT I, 3.5 Primotar, Case, Tripod, 

Brendes, WRC ROW. a io5 5 sks vncenvcocice 89.50 
LEICA A, f3.5 Elmar, Case, excellent... ... 55.00 
LEICA D, Chrome, f3.5 Elmar, Case, |. n. 139.00 
LEICA VIDOM FINDER, excellent. 51.50 


10.5em f6.3 LEITZ E Imar for Leic a, Ls 
9c m f2.2 Thambar for Leica, l.n........... 11 

7.3em f1.9 Hektor for Leica, 1. , ek 
CONTAX I, f2 Sonnar, Case, exce lent... . 
RETINA I, f3.5 Ektar, compur rapid, |. n. 55.00 


ARGUS C2, f3.5, coupled, case, new...... 41.95 
UNIVEX MERCURY, f3.5 Tricor, like new. 19.50 
IKOMAT C, 4.5 Tessar, compur, excellent. 52.50 


BOLEX Hg, f2.7 Wollensak, l. n........ . $189.00 
REVERE 88, f3 B&L lens, new........... 42.9 
MAG, CINE PERFEX, f2.5 Wollensak,1.n. 59.50 
16mm MAG. CINE KODAK, f1.9 K.A., new. 120.00 
B&H AUTOLOAD SPEEDSTER, f2.7, new. 131.20 
B&H AUTOMASTER TURRET, [2.7 

py. Me SL Be ee ee . 236.00 
BOLEX H16, f2.7 Wollensak, ]. n...... . 189.00 
B&H Model 70 D, 1” f1.9 Dallme ae, 1° {3.5 

THC, : + a {3.3 Wollens: ak, Cc ase, 

SES su ln SRE ROA OT 195.00 
CINE KODAK B, f1.9 K. A., Case, excellent. 49. 
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VALUES 


SUPER IKONTA A, f3.5 Tessar, coupled, 
excellent 
PLAUBEL MAKIN A, 
I ro, wig peta pee. Cag ee 
SUPER IKONTA B, f2.8 Tessar, Case, I. n. 165.00 
SUPER IK‘ ty rA BX, f2.8 Tessar, exposure 
eee ree 
ARG OFLEX, £4.5 , reflex, Case, new...... 
6x9 LINHOF Standard, f4.5 Tessar, 1. n. 139.00 


{2.9 Anticomar, 


KORELLE REFLEX I, f3.5, case, 1. n 85.00 
9 inch f4. ne Dallmeyer Telephoto for Kor- 
Se er er eer ere 00.00 


34x44 R B.G RAFLE X B, f4.5 K. A., ln. 75.00 


F&R REPORTER, f4.5 Xenar, compur, |, n. 95.00 
MINI. SPEED GRAPHIC, {3.5 Tessar, 
compur, Hugo Meyer range finder, |. n. 198.00 
Miscellaneous 
BESBEE TITLE R with Lights, new $18.50 
REEL CASES, 8mm—200’ or 300’, new..... 3.25 
30x40 Whitelite Wall Screen, new.......... 1.95 
30x40 Crystal Beaded Tripod Screen, new.. 6.95 
F&R Action Editor—S8mm—new.......... 9.95 
Magnetic Title Letter Set, list $19.95, new. 7.95 
OMEGA C, 24%x3% Enlarger, |. n........ 59.50 
ELWOOD AM, 24%x3% Enlarger, l. n..... 21.00 
ECLIPSE No. 125, 24x3\%, {6.3 lens, 1. n. 19.95 
LEITZ VALOY, 35mm Enlarger, l. n...... 39.50 





edies. 


for other reels. 





ANNOUNCING OUR NEW HOME MOVIE CLUB 


We are pleased to announce our new Home Movie Department, featuring all of the latest 
releases in Castle, Hollywood, and Official Films. They cover a wide variety of subjects such as 
Newsreels, Civilian Defense, Sports, Old Time Movies, Travelogues, Adventures, Cartoon Com- 


Our special SWAP PLAN enables you to trade your present Castle, 


Your 8mm 180 Foot Roll and $1.00 will purchase another 180 Foot Film 
Your 16mm 360 Foot Roll and $2.00 will purchase another 360 Foot Film 
Your Sound on Film 350 Foot Roll and $3.50 will purchase another 350 Foot Sound on Film. 


Ask about our Money Saving Club Plan! 


Hollywood or Official Films 








ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO DEPT. P 


PEERLESS 


CAMERA STORES 


128 EAST 44th STREET 


* NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Phone MUrray Hill 3-7288 








SUBSCRIBE TO POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY NOW 











NATIONWIDE—BUT 
NOT TOO BIG FOR 
FRIENDLY SERVICE! 


Postal 
Telegraph 


CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS ‘PHONED 
APPEAR ON YOUR TELEPHONE BILL. 














IF You WANT THE BEST 
TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 
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36 exp. Reloads 5c 
Single or Double Frame Ultra Pan. 
We finish all other miniature and split sise films in 
our famous 3 x 4% Beauty Prints — Deokled, 
Embossed Margin and Embossed Date. 8 = 
No, 828 and 127, 35¢e. 





~ 12 exp. splits, 45c. 16 e 
splits, 55. Send roli and money or write for tres 






mailers and complete price list. You will agree that 
our Modern methods and long experience make 
a BIG difference. 
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Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. rotis 
complete set of deckled-edge embossed, 
wide-margin prints. Credits for tailures, 
FREE Enlargement coupon with each roll, 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE + 
Dept. 9, Bex 5440A, Chicage, Ill. 
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The 


PLAYBOY'S 
HANDBOOK 


Wherein divers writers delve pleasantly into 
subjects of exotic and impassioned interest 


HERE are gathered in one pleasure-laden book, all 
the necessary ingredients for every gay playboy. 
An open ‘‘sesame"’ to hilarious, adult fun and frolic 

a complete treasury of gaiety, burlesque and 
revelry—a handbook for the rollicking, regular, 
convivial fellow. 

THE PLAYBOY'S HANDBOOK is a_ clever, 
cheerful, sly collection of contemporary American 
Humor at its best, dishing out suppressed desires 
right and left and misbehaving in a daring, gleeful, 
unexpected and uproarious manner. 

Ranging from the sublime to the ridiculous» 
from “LIFE IN HOLLYWOOD" in the year 1942 to 

‘THE GREEKS HAD A YEN FOR IT"’ two thousand 
years ago; from Benjamin Franklin's classic *‘AD- 
VICE TO A YOUNG MAN ON THE CHOICE OF A 
MAIDEN” to Dr. E. F. Bower's advice to ‘*THE 
PLAYBOY AT FIFTY''—this farcical book is guar- 
anteed to prove the most enjvyable reading of the 
year. 





Here is PARTIAL LIST 


of the Ra larating and Hilarious 


CONT NTS:— 


rue og erage te _ ne Bh ph — an’ Nathan 
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HAVE FUN With YOUR CLOTHES on by W. A. Brooks 
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ADVICE. ‘To ‘A YOUNG ‘MAN. ‘ON THE CHOICE OF A 
MAIDEN by Benjamin Franklin 
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DO NOT DENY yourself the enjoyment of these 
frivolities. Send for your copy of THE PLAYBOY'S 
HANDBOOK now! The price is only $1.00—the 
enjoyment is a thousandfold. (You'll have to chain 
it down to keep your friends from borrowing it 
Mail coupon now! 
SPSSCSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSEEEEEESESEEE EEE EEE eee ee 


Knickerbocker Publishing Co., Dept, P-553 
92 Liberty St New York. N. Y. 
Rus ea , f THE PLAYBOY HAN 
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Pleasing Portraits 
(Continued from page 52) 








able. The same holds true for Fig. 8. 
Actually it required a good deal of sell- 
ing to persuade Mother to buy a dress 
which exposed so much natural girl. 
Mother insisted that Father would be 
horrified when he saw his daughter in 
this gown, because he did not like to see 
ladies in such immodest attire. Our sub- 
ject had been sorely tempted at this point 
to tell Mother that she certainly was all 
wrong on that point. But such comment 
would have cost the dress, so she tactfully 
withheld her observation. Anyhow the 
gown has a detachable cape which can be 
worn if desired, and that helped to close 
the deal. 

To proceed, our young lady still has 
visions of looking like the fashion girls in 
the magazines or the glamour girls out in 
Hollywood. She thinks it would be all 
right for folks to say, “Isn’t she sweet!” 
when they see her picture, because 
Mother likes it that way. But what she 
really wants them to say is, “Wow!” She 
thinks Fig. 1 does the trick. It is no con- 
cern of the subject’s that photographers 
in general condemn this type of treat- 
ment in genuine portraiture, where the 
real personality of the subject is sup- 
posed to be brought out. The fact is that 
she doesn’t want her picture to express 
her youthful girlish charm. She never 
heard of putting all the color contrasts 
and brightness ranges of the subject 
within the straight-line portion of the 
characteristic curve. She wouldn’t even 
listen if a photographer said that good 
photographic quality required detail in 
the shadows, highlights that were not 
burned out, and a maximum number of 
gradations in between. All she cares 
about is knocking the customers cuckoo, 
and she feels that mysterious black shad- 
ows in abrupt contrast with the bright- 
ness of the highlights do that very 
thing. 

Figure 2 shows how it was done. One 
broad bank of lights, one spotlight, and a 
black background comprised the equip- 
ment. The bank of lights was pushed 
around to the side until only a tiny little 
triangle of illumination fell on the right 
cheek. The spot was placed high and to 
the rear to light the hair. There was no 
front light, and the black background 
provided the desired effect. The model 


changed to a black dress, too, which 
helped matters. 
Variations on Fig. 1 could easily be 


obtained by a slight shift of the main 
light, or by the use of a reflector. Figure 
9 shows what happens when a reflector 
is placed on the right side of the subject 
(left side of the print). You can see that 
light has been reflected into the shadows 
on that side. Again, by placing the re- 
flector still closer, the shadows are light- 
ened even more, as in Fig. 10. But here 
we are on our way back to the more or- 
thodox type of portrait, and the model 
probably would not care for the picture. 

Thus is illustrated one way of modern- 
izing your portraits so as to please the 
subjects. You may not like this sort of 
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thing from a purely photographic stand- 
point, and neither will some of your mod- 
els. But one enthusiastic portrait subject 
is worth a lot, and a person should have 
a right to get the kind of picture he or she 
wants, after all. 

So start your imagination working. 
Forget about lovely tonal gradations and 
shadow detail—unless you can sell them! 
Many photographers allow their prospec- 
tive subjects to browse through a bunch 
of samples and select the type of pose and 
lighting that appeal to them. This isn’t 
a bad idea, for it often enables you to 
know what not to do when you are burn- 
ing up the film and making shots from 
which you hope the model will pick a 
winner. In any case, be prepared to try 
all sorts of things to please the people you 
photograph. Only the limits of your im- 
agination will keep you from getting the 
results you both want. Fortunately, pho- 
tography is that way.— 





It Ain't So 


(Continued from page 56) 





pictures was a conventional semi-silhou- 
ette. It served its purpose as a decora- 
tion for the front page of the real estate 
section of a Sunday newspaper. 

Another picture shot from the same 
spot and the same angle was a stunt—a 
deliberate double-exposure. It revealed 
a second misty skyline rising in the 
clouds above the main horizon. My dark- 
room man told me in disgust that if he 
had made such a picture he would have 
torn up the negative without bothering 
to print it. But he has made a number 
of prints for me from this negative be- 
cause that stunt picture happens to con- 
vey some emotional appeal of “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” To date, this double- 
exposure picture has outsold the conven- 
tional skyline four to one. 

So, ve kept on attempting stunts. For 
example, I’ve had good luck in the mar- 
kets with a picture that is badly blurred. 
I stood one afternoon along the Lincoln 
Highway and made blur snapshots of 
busses zipping past. Out of the batch, I 
saved one which symbolized “speed” 
me. All it shows is the back of a cross- 
country bus zipping out of the picture. 
I made the shot just to please myself, not 
caring whether any customer ever would 
like it. 

One day the editor of Bus Transporta- 
tion called up and asked to see an assort- 
ment of bus pictures for a review-of-the- 
year number. It happens that I like to 
take photographs of buses and that I’ve 
made hundreds of them. Among them 
are many that are frontlighted and needle 
sharp in details. But what the editor of 
Bus Transportation liked most was the 
backlighted and blurred picture of the 
rear of a bus. He ran it for a full page 
and with no apologies. 

A little later Life’s editors called up 
for a selection of aviation shots. They 
were seeking a picture for a page of cir- 
culation promotion to run under the cap- 
tion of “Air Mail.” I’ve done plenty of 
planes, well lighted and sharp-focused, 
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1d- so I submitted a lot of that kind of thing. 
»d- But along with the commercial type of 
ect prints went a night shot of a plane on 
ave the landing field with the floodlights hot- 
she spotting on it. It was foolish to try | 
such a picture because nine-tenths of the | 
ing. plate would certainly be sooty black and 
and the plane itself too distant and too tiny 
»m! and some of the highlights much over- | 
ec- exposed. Yet, that was the picture Life | 
nch picked for a full page—and liked well | 
and enough to repeat a month later. 
sn’t But maybe that should not have been 
| to surprising. Once I went out to the air- 
rn- port with Russell Owen to make some 
rom illustrations for an article he was writing 
ka for the Sunday Magazine Section of the 
try New York Times. We got our heads to- 
you gether and made a batch of the kind of 
im- thing we supposed the Sunday Editor 
the would like. 
ho- Afterward, I made a few more shots 





aimed to please nobody but myself. One 
of these was a furry backlighted nega- 
tive of something that might be taken 
for a plane if you knew that the place 
where it was taken was an airport. I 
liked the late afternoon skies that day 
a and (though by this time I was certainly 
experienced enough to know better) I 



















































































nou- made a shot right into the sun. 
ora- Any dub photographer would know 
state that a flare would result. Sure enough— 
there was a flare. But there was a mood YS 
same or something in the picture, too. So, F-R ADJUSTO 
nt—a though no one could be sure that the # PRINT PRESS — $5.30 
ealed plane was a plane and though there was oi _— 
the a flare, that shot turned out to be the | B= \ ium Designed to help you every step 
lark- hit picture of the expedition. Pe: ‘ P : 
if he Some people argue that it is stupid to i ’ ; of your print making way. Enlarge (all 
have try to capture a mood, a feeling, or an | ' negatives up to 2! x 3's) with the F-R ENLARGER. 
ering emotion with such a clumsy mechanical | ; 
7 contraption as a camera. Perhaps they | Time your exposures with the F-R AUDIBLE 
fs a we — — But I'm going to | TIMER, Develop in F-R 19 and fix in F-R FIXOL, 
n- eep right on trying. 
ai I have a few good friends who argue, using F-R PLASTIC PRINTONGS 
ence and quite earnest it isn’ 
uble- et hayes y > phon lhe for safe, clean handling. Press prints flat between 
nven- bolts and the grain of the woodwork if | F-R LINTLESS BLOTTERS in the 
” the photographer can produce something | : 
. #0r better. One of these friends is the art | (a! £-& RRINT PRESS (for OF priate ap 20.11 x:14). 
mar- editor of a national magazine. He looks 
urred at hundreds of prints day in and day out, 
incoin year after year. I won’t attempt to in- 
ots ol terpret for you what he means, but here 
itch, I is what he says: “Don’t worry too much 
od” to about absolute technical perfection in 
Cross= photographs. What I want isn’t photo- é ; 
icture. graphs—I want pictures!”—e . 
lf, not Fink-Roselieve Co.,Ine. «+ NewYork «+ Chicago . Los Angeles 
would >~an — 
Removing Dust from Negatives | SPEED -E2-EL  # A | ; 
porta- pwn of dust on a negative may Simplifies yes your We YOULL BE DELIGHTED 
issort- ° 
ere prove to be quite annoying because ENLARGING 
ages it is difficult to remove them by brush- | aaa, ee Rs, a eaiesD 
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a re ; : 9g — : ‘ine grain developing, ‘‘electric-e . 
of the ie removed with a | “FRAMETTES” | precision. Modern Beauty prints 3% x 
© neat comb that is charged | beautify your ENLARGEMENTS || deckled, with embossed margin and date 
pag bith static olimsinte. = : i less than 25 prints FREE print credit. Send 
ity. Rub th b gg gg ghee money and roll or write for Free Mailers. 
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WHO’s WHO! NVozes on the Salen Section 





News & Comments 
about Photography 
and Photographers 


Conducted by 
+ H. P. SIDEL, director 
of THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


@ LIFE STORY 


What playing “The Palace Theatre” in 
New York is to a vaudevillian, an as- 
signment from LIFE Magazine is to the 
photographer. Writes recent School of 
Modern Photography graduate, Ralph E. 





Johnson, “My claim to fame to date is a 
recent series of seven pictures in LIFE 
(Nov. 30 issue).”’ To illustrate LIFE’s 


story “Mimi Goes to_Hollywood,” John- 


son photographed Mimi, glamorous 
daughter of Senator “Happy” Chandler 
Says Johnson, “Under Hutchins (John 


Hutchins, School of Modern Photography 
portraiture imstructor) I learned a great 
deal about lighting and posing. I gained 





much confidence.” 

To Johnson, who is special photog- 
rapher for the State of Kentucky and 
free-lancer for several newspapers, in- 
cluding top-flight Louisville Courier-Ex- 
press, my best wishes for continued suc- 
cess 
@ People 

To high and mighty NATIONAL GEO 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE former School 
student Bob Sisson, who will assist crack 
photographer Kip Ross. Sisson has had 
a meteoric success... has worked for 
some of our best photographers, Under- 
wood & Underwood, Victor Keppler and 
Eastman Kodak 

Jacqueline Landing 
vhose School of Modern 
Photography sheepskin 

hardly dry, is operat 
ing a portrait tudio in 
Connecticut and reports 
“Business is swell.’’ 

Otto Voight, U. §S 
Army Air Force, is do 
ing his photography for 
Unele Sam (So are 
more than 70 other for 


Otto Voight 


students.) 


@ Thank You Dept. 


S. L. Samuel, vice-president and man- 
ager of Washington studios of Under- 
wood & Underwood writes, “I take this 
opportunity to express my appreciation 
for your kind assistance in helping me 
obtain employees for our Washington 
plant.” From Leroy H. Beckmann, one 
of two former students selected by Un- 
derwood comes this, “It’s a fine thing for 
the School of Modern Photography to aid 
former pupils in this way.” The pleasure 


mer 


is ours, r. Beckmann. Fact is, it’s part 
of our job to place our deserving stu- 
dents in professional work and we're do- 
ing it at a faster pace than ever before 


is more opportunities in commercial, in 








dustrial and portraiture photography are 
available now 
@ Color-Color-Color 

Very surprising to your olumnist has 
been the insistent requests for down-t 
earth information on _ the making of 
color separation negatives Since this 
subject cannot be adequately covered in 
this column’s limited space, your editor 
has compiled a go¢ number of hints 
ir i paper entit 1 ‘Practical Methods 
for Making C« Separation Negatives.” 
Modesty re from describing 
mv literar f t glowing adjectives 
but I will t highly illuminating 
If vou’re interested in color separations, 
sign your name n th dotted line, and 
you'll be t | 
H. P. Su 
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PAGE 19—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Walter F 
splendid 


irynk, Detroit, Mich... made _ this 
cat portrait with a 4x5 Speed 
Graphic and 6” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. 
Exposure was by synchronized flash with 
one bulb used in an extension, 1/200 second 
at f 11 on Eastman Super Sensitive Pan. 
Expression was obtained by teasing the cat. 


This picture resulted from a single shot, as 
the feline subject bolted from the room 
after the first flash She disappeared the 
following day and has never been found. 


PAGE 39—COLOR GUARD 


This fine photograph was taken aboard an 
aircraft carrier on a recent African con- 
voy. Name of photographer and technical 
data are not available for this picture or 


those appearing on pages 40 to 43. Official 


Navy photographs are made by unnamed 
individuals who nevertheless take great 
pride in their craft and work throughout 
the seven seas 


PAGES 40-43—U. S. NAVY PHOTOS 


Gunsight An unusual photograph of a 
gunner peering through the sight of a flexi- 
ble machine gun in a patrol bomber. The 
standard ring sight is in the foreground 
Directly behind is a square of bulletproof 
glass mounted in a large piece of armor 
plate behind which the gunner crouches for 
protection 

Takeoff. 


A Navy observation scout plane 
taxis out 


to open water for a takeoff. 
: Base. Changing the guard at a 
dirigible balloon base. 

Patrol. A Curtiss SO3C (Seagull) scout- 
ing seaplane on patrol duty. 

Cadets. Naval 
the Navy “Wings of Gold” 
school get a laugh out of a 
by one of their own group 

Mechanics. Sailors and 
at an aviation mechanics 

Weatherman. A Navy 


Balloon 


candidates for 
at a pre-flight 
comedy stunt 


aviation 


their instructor 


school. 
enlisted 


man on 


the tower of the weather-recording unit at 
a Naval air station. The instruments 
shown record velocity and direction of the 
wind 

PAGE 44—FLASH 
The photograph by E. P. Haddon was taken 
on Bear Creek Ranch, Kerr County, Texas. 
He used a 21%4x2% Model III Zeiss Ikoflex 
and 8 cm Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 lens. Expo- 
sure was made at night by synchronized 
flash, 1/100 second at f 5.6 on Eastman 
Panatomic-X film, using an Abbey “M/M” 
Flashgun and one G-E Midget No. 5 fiash- 
bulb. The shot was made in late summer, 
just two days before this buck shed the 
velvet from his antlers. This is a fine 
specimen of a South Texas Whitetail deer. 

Charles S. Watson took this picture at 

Miami Beach, Fla., with a 24%4,.x34%4 Speed 
Graphic and 44” Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. 
Exposure was made during an electrical 
storm by placing the amera on a table 
and pointing it in the directjon of the most 
vivid flashes. The lens was stopped down 
to f 8, and the shutter allowed to remain 
open until after a brilliant flash of light- 
ning Agfa Super Plenachrome film was 
used. The photograph was a _ prize-winner 
in the 1942 PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture 
Contest. 

PAGE 45—STORY 
Martin Munkaesi made these two photo- 
graphs with a 4x Adams Minex reflex 
camera and 84” Cooke lens. Exposures 
were 1/120 second at f 9 on Eastman pan- 
chromatic film. 

PAGE 446—BRAWL 
The picture by Ace Wing, a prize-winner 
in the 1942 PoPpULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture 
Contest, was taken with a 34x44 Model 
RB Graflex camera and 6%” Kodak Anastig- 
mat f 4.5 ler The exposure was 1/110 
econd at f 5.6 on Defender X-F Panchro- 


matic film. The white dog is a cross be- 
tween a spitz and coyote. 

Julien H. Turk made this picture with a 
mm Model II Dollina and 2” Schneider 
Radionar f 2.9 lens fitted with a medium 
yellow filter. The exposure was 1/250 sec- 
ond at f 11 on Agfa Superpan Supreme 
film. This photograph was also a winner 
in the 1942 Pop PHOTO Contest. 


or 
Bs) 


PAGE 47—SWING 


Emanuel Hoschander took this photograph 
with a 2%4x2%4 Automatic Rolleiflex and 
7.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens in late after- 
noon. The exposure was 1/200 second at 
f 5.5 on Eastman Plus-X film. The shutter 
was tripped as swing reached its peak and 
during its moment of suspended movement. 

The photograph by Aaron Siskind was 
taken at the Savoy Ballroom in Harlem, 
New York City. He used a 9x12 cm Voizt- 
lander Avus and f 4.5 Skopar lens. Expo- 
sure was made by synchronized flash, at 
1/200 second on Eastman Super Sensitive 
Panchromatic film. This photograph is one 
of 125 which form the work “Harlem Docu- 


ment,” on which six other photographers 
and a Negro writer, Michael Carter, « 


laborated. 


PAGE 48—ARTISTS 


This of a 


picture Mexican potter was 
taken by Henriette Seklemian in the 
lage of Tonola, suburb of Guadalajara, 
Mexico. She used a 2144x3% Plaubel Ma- 
kina and 10 cm Plaubel Anticomar f 2.3 
lens. The exposure was 1/25 second at f 2.8 
on Agfa Superpan Press. 


Martin Hyman took this photograph at 


the Philadelphia (Pa.) Museum of Art 
while visiting the children’s art class. He 
used a 4x5 Speed Graphic and 5%” Zeiss 
Tessar f 4.5 lens. Exposure was made by 
synchronized flash with two lamps, 1/200 


ae at f 11 on Eastman Panchro-Press 
film. 


PAGE 49—INGENUITY 


Walter R. Fleischer made this picture with 
a 2%x3% Bee Bee and 1%” Meyer Trio- 
plan f 2.9 lens. The ash tray and spaghetti 
were arranged on the living room floor, and 
lighted with one No. 2 Photoflood. The 
exposure was % second at f 16 on Agfa 
Superpan Press film. 

The photograph by Paul Heismann_ was 
taken in his studio with a 4x5 Crown View 
camera and 7%” Kodak Anastigmat f 4.5 
lens. He used spotlights to illuminate both 
the paper figure and the background, and 
the exposure was 1 second at f 11 on East- 
man Panatomic-X film. 


PAGE 50—YAWN 
The three pictures by David Mann were 
taken at the Brookfield Zoo, Brookfield, [Il 
He used a 4x5 Model RB Graflex and 10’ 
Zeiss Tessar 3.5 lens. Exposures were 


1/90 second at f 16 on Eastman Super Or- 
tho Press film. Seeing one lion yawn and 
then another, he set up his camera so 4s 
to include the three animals, and took @ 
picture each time one of them yawned. 
The finished photographs were then ar- 


ranged in the sequence shown. 





THE MARCH COVER 


The illustration for this month's cover was 
reproduced from a color shot made by the 
Chicago Tribune Color Studio. Taken at the 
Marine Base in San Diego, Calif., during 
maneuvers, the photograph shows a fully 
equipped Marine paratrooper who has just 


landed from a plane and is ready for 
action. 
Tribune color photographers made _ the 


picture with a one-shot camera and 12” lens 
The exposure was 1/25 second at f 16 on 
Eastman Super Panchro-Press film. A carbro 
print was made from the separation nea*- 
tives, and the cover reproduction made di- 
rectly from the print. 
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' 
Popular Photography's 
. 7 
Fourth Exhibit on Tour 
ONTESTS are now being shown 
throughout the country. Watch this 
column in forthcoming issues of Pop- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY to find out when the 
Fourth Annual Exhibit will be in your 
locality. It has already been scheduled 
as follows: 
mherst, Mass., Amherst 
May 3 to May 17. 
Bridgeport, Conn., Howland 
March 22 to April 5. 
Buffalo, N. Y., J. N. Adam & Co., February 
1 to February 15. 
Cambridge, Mass., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, April 12 to April 26. 
inton, Ohio, The Camera Shop, March 1 to 
March 15. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Public 
brary, February 1 to February 15. 
Denver, Colo., The Public Library, February 

1 to February 15 
Harrisburg, Pa., James 
June 7. 
Lincoln, 
March 15. 
Omaha, Neb., 
21 to July 5. 
Peoria, Ill., Peoria 
to May 17. 
Pittsburgh, 
Stores, May 
ortland, Ore., 
May 17. 
tochester, N. Y., Rochester 
April 12 to April 26. 

St. Louis, Mo., Famous-Barr Company 
ruary 1 to February 15. 
St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis 
March 22 to April 26. 
Seattle, Wash., Frederick & Nelson, May 24 

to June 7 
Springfield, Mass., Springfield 
Society, March 1 to March 15 
Stockton, Calif., Stockton Dry 
pany, March 1 to March 15. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse Public 
March 22 to April 5. 
Toledo, Ohio, Toledo Public Library, Feb- 
ruary 1 to February 15. 
Washington, D. C., Smithsonian Institution, 
May 1 to May 30 
iterbury, Conn., Silas 
March 1 to March 15. 


Camera Club, 


Dry Goods Co., 


Li- 


Lett Co., May 24 to 


Neb., Miller & Paine, March 1 to 


Omaha Public Library, June 


Public Library, May 3 
Pa., Kaufmann 
3 to May 17 

Meier & Frank Co., May 3 to 


Department 


Public Library, 
, Feb- 


County Schools, 


Photographic 


Goods Com- 


Library, 


v" Bronson Library, 


Third Salon Showing 


The collection of 100 prints selected 
from the 1941 PopuLark PHotocrapHy Pic- 
ture Contest will be shown as follows: 

erdeen, S. D., Olwin-Angell, March 8 to 

March 22. 

vona, Pa., 

Lug. 9. 
\reata, Calif., Humboldt 

March 8 to March 22. 

intic City, N. J., Free 

ine 14 to June 2X. 
timore, Md., Enock Pratt Free 






Wm. F. Gable Co., July 26 to 


State College, 
Public Library, 


Library, 


\pril 19 to May 9 
jenton Harbor, Mich., Twin City Camera 
Club, May 24 to June 7. 


np Cooke, Calif., March 29 to April 12. 
ip Davis, N. C., July 26 to August 9. 
ntralia, Iil., Egyptian Camera Club, May 
24 to June 7 
eland, O., 

June 28. 
is, Tex., Dallas Camera Club, February 
to March 1. 
ene, Ore., The 
» May 3. 
ro. N. dD. QO. J deLendrecie Coe., Feb- 
ruary 15 to March 1. 
Leonard Wood, Mo., 
Monmouth, N. J., 
Sill, Okla., July 26 to August 30 
mazoo, Mich., Kalamazoo Camera 
ub, August 16 to- August 30 
York, N. Y., The Cooper Union For The 


‘Photo Art Guild, June 14 to 


Broadway, Inc., April 19 


May 24 to June 7. 
July 5 to July 19. 


ivancement of Science and Art, March 8 
March 22, 
nix, Ariz., Arizona Pictorialists, April 
to May 3. 


idence, R. I., Providence Public Library, 
bruary 15 to March 1. 

ioke, Va., Roanoke Camera Club, March 
to April 12. 


Antonio, Tex., Joske Bros. Co., July 5 
t July 19. 
S Bernardino, Calif., The Harris Co., 
March 8 to March 22. 


hassee, Fla., Tallahassee Camera Club, 
May 24 to June 7. 
pa, Fla., Dixie Camera Club, February 
to March 1, 

ester, Mass., 


Denholm & McKay Co., 
24 to 7 


June 7. 
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2. Opportunity Knocks for young camera hope- 
ful, ARTHUR G. LINDEMANN, who like many 
other SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY Sstu- 
dents before him, will soon be “‘shooting”’ for 
the Navy. Mr. Lindemann’s School courses 
helped him qualify for photographic special- 
ist rank . . . a stepping-stone to a future 
career in photography. 


4. Working for the best-known photographers in 
the land are numerous former students of 
this great cosmopolitan school. Graduate 
WILLIAM F. HEIMBUCH (see photo right) is 
with crack photographer Toni Frissell. At 
THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY pro- 
fessionals and amateurs alike benefit from 
instruction by famous masters. Because in- 
struction is 85% individual training, 15°% 
classes, study programs can be tailormade to 
meet students’ requirements. Tuition fees 
are surprisingly moderate. 





5. Free Book Tells All — 60 


The SCHOOL OF MODERN 
136 East 57th St. 


73 


Recruits Wanted! 


Quick to 


of photography and ‘it 


realize the persuasive pows 


potent ability to 
branch of 
and 


ment agencies are employing photography 


and 


armed forces, 


nform instruct the 


every 


wor industries govern 


recruits recently graduated from America’s 


No. | Photography School — 


The School of Modern Photography 


1. Typical New Recruit is RoY HUMPHRIEs, re- 
cent graduate of THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, who is now doing his photo- 
graphic best for the U. S. Army Recruiting 
Division. Many of his persuasive posters (see 
left) have won high honors for general photo- 
graphic excellence. All show evidence of the 
excellent training provided by the school’s 
star-studded faculty of top-flight photog- 
rapher-instructors. 





3.A Woman’s place is in photography, for 
never before have so many opportunities 
been available. Typical of the almost 40° 
female enrollment at THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY is BETTY ROBERTSON, now 
training for professional work. Progress is 
swift, sure and sound since all instruction is 
highly personalized. 


By WILLIAM F. HEIMBUCH 





pages, 


containing 
pectus of all courses, faculty biographies, details 
of School’s important Graduate Placement Bureau. 
Write H. P. Sidel, director—Dept. P3. 


pros- 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
New York City 


























CRAIG 


Home Movie 


EQUIPMENT 


Craig Junior Combination 





Here’s a swell unit—has pair of Craig Junior 
geared Rewinds, Craig 8mm. and 16mm. Junior 
splicer, bottle of Craig Safety Film Cement and 
a water container. Sells complete, mounted on 
21-inch varnished wood base, for........ $8.95 
Craig Junior Splicer only............0.- $3.95 


Craig Cinetints 


are used to put life and 
color into your black and 
white movies. Colors are: 
Red, Orange, Purple, Blue, 
Amber, and Green—dyes 
are crystal-clear and in- 
sure perfect transparency. 
Swell for black and white 
title, when used with 
Kodachrome — 
instructions 
furnished with 
each box. 

Cinetint kit, 
complete with 
6 colors, $3.25. 
Each color, 


Liver} 55c a bottle. 




















Craig Senior 
el 
| eee 
i i 


Splicer 






Is used for all 8mm. and 16mm. sound or silent 
film—four simple operations without wetting 
film—give you permanent splices accurate in 
every detail—guaranteed to stick—has cutter 
and a dry scraper, 
priced $10.95 complete. 
Buy Craig Home Movie 
Products from your 
photo dealer! 


CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco Seattle 
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GOOD PROJECTION 
HELPS YOUR MOVIES 


by JAMES R. OSWALD 


OST movie enthusiasts are serious 

enough about their picture taking 
activities to seek the best possible results 
from the equipment they have at their 
disposal. They follow all the rules for 
good motion picture photography, and 
strive to make every film better than the 
preceding one. Many even succeed in 
turning out pictures that compare re- 
markably well with the expensively 
made professional movies. They are 
proud to show their films to the most 
critical audience, and rightly so, because 
they have taken great pains to achieve 
their results. Yet, it is surprising indeed, 
how many movie makers carelessly over- 
look the most important step in the whole 
process—the manner of presentation or 
projection of their films. 

Does your audience have to sit and 
twiddle its thumbs while you search 
through scores of boxes or tins for that 
reel of your weekend outing or North 
Woods vacation last summer? Or while 
you rewind films and clean the fuzz from 
the projector gate? Projection may sound 
like a very insignificant detail to many 
persons, but after all, your photographic 
achievements are judged solely by the 
way the picture on the screen appears to 
the audience. A little foresight and in- 
genuity on the part of the projectionist 





can do much to win your audience, which 
is often the difference between the suc- 
cess and failure of your showing. 

It is not difficult to acquire a system 
of short cuts which will tend to make 
your program more entertaining. First 
of all, have the equipment set up before 
the arrival of your guests, whether a 
small gathering of friends at home or a 
large auditorium assembly. The projector, 
of course, should be on a solid table or 
stand and your first film _ properly 
threaded and focused on the screen be- 
fore the audience arrives. 

Carelessness or neglect in caring for 
equipment will result in that distracting 
fringe of fuzz which is seen so frequently 
around the edges of the picture. Prevent 
this by making certain the lens and gate 
are spotlessly clean. It is good practice, 
too, to carry a spare projection bulb at 
all times. I once had one burn out, much 
to my embarrassment, at the very begin- 
ning of my program. 

Now a word about room lights. If you 
have no means of fading them gradually, 
which is the ideal method, a good alter- 
native method may be easily devised 
Illuminate the room with some form of 
indirect illumination instead of conven- 
tional overhead lighting, if possible, and 
extinguish the lights one at a_ time, 


A movie projector and screen set up so that your guests will not need to shift 
places to see your films is an excellent way of building good audience reaction. 
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preferably from a central control point. 

The projectionist should keep a constant 
watch on the screen while the show is 
in progress. Occasionally, the picture 
may get out of “frame.” That is, a por- 
tion of two successive frames on the film 
and the dividing line between them may 
become visible on the screen at the same 
time. When this occurs, adjust the fram- 
ing device on your projector immediately. 

Another point that cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly is the continuity angle. 
Continuity is just as important in filming 
movies as in projecting them. Therefore, 
do not stop to rewind each film as soon 
as it is concluded. The show should 
progress smoothly at all times, with a 
minimum of interruptions. Rewinding 
can wait until after the guests depart. 
If a separate rewinding unit is available, 
however, one reel may be rewound while 
another is being projected. 

Bear in mind at all times that your 
pictures should always aim to provide 
the utmost in entertainment. The nearer 
the projectionist comes to obtaining this 
objective, the greater the satisfaction both 
he and the audience will experience. 
Though the professional touch may be 
unavoidably lacking because of limited 
equipment, at least an approach to ex- 
cellent screening can be made. And make 
no mistake about it, your audience will 
appreciate it.—} 


Release Extension 

HAVE found that when used on a 

tripod the operating lever of my movie 
camera is much more difficult to control, 
particularly when taking single frames 
(by moving the lever upward), than 
when using the camera against the cheek 
in the usual way. To make the control 
more accessible I made a small extension 
for the operating lever. It consists of 
nothing more than a half-inch long piece 
of small brass tubing drilled to fit snugly 
over the end of the lever. It is then only 
necessary to tap the extension arm lightly 
with the finger to actuate the shutter.— 
H. G. Pack, San Mateo, Calit 


Focusing Two Projectors 
‘OMETIMES, to obtain professional re- 
\/ sults in movie showings, it is desir- 
able to set up two projectors so that their 
projected areas will coincide. The easi- 
est way to do this is to fasten a piece of 
colored cellophane over one _ projector 
lens with a rubber band. Both projector 
lamps are switched on, and it is then a 
simple matter to make the white pro- 
jected area coincide with the colored one. 
—Edward Kutlowsky, Lynn, Mass. 





MOVIE MAKERS! 
CASH IN ON YOUR IDEAS 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay you from 
$3 to $5 for movie making ideas, hints, or 
kinks which you have worked out and found 
practical. We especially want ideas on pic- 
ture taking, editing, and projection. Descrip- 
tions of home-built gadgets are also wel- 
come. Contributions preferably should be 
illustrated with photographs or sketches. 
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vrtie us of other interesting 

* war sAvincs & vays inwhich they are sharing 

BONDS and ¥ her equipment with other 
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Beautiful 35mm. Koda- 
chromes in Readymounts 
of Independence Hall, 
interior views of the 
Declaration Chamber and Liberty Bell, 
Betsy Ross House (exterior and interior), 
Carpenters Hall, and others. 50 cents each. 
Send for free list. 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 


18 S. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











*&* SHARE Your Pleasure in Your Movie Equipment! lala! 
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WHY YOU 
ARE ASKED 
"TO SHARE” 













jotic ‘ ‘i Revere is now full 
ol {Oo giv .* sersoo8 converted to the tte 
ae want yom a yon a facture of pre.ision- 
. or ¢ {r¢ = yx 1 \ sit built equipment for war. 
av at ig pe ‘ ever® Because many families 
ys¥* wy ex * Vout yariee cannot buy motion 
yim i as Ral h lay @ .ol- picture equipment, 
ove” po we? ‘ia fortunate owners of 
P — yec® « yeloe Revere 8mm Cameras 

ro) 1c y av 
aa and Projectors are 


asked to share their 
pleasure in their hobby 
with others. 





STAM PS 





Show Hugh Harmon's 
Famous Character 


BOSKO 


For Hilarious Home 






Movie Entertainment! 
Mischievous, Hero of fantasy, 
victim of his own pranks, lit- 
tle cok wag h ohiny is one of 
the most d acters 
in cartoon HOME. Movi s. 
Show also Mickey Mouse 
Donald Duck Souls Rabbit, 
Three Monkey films for a full 
evening’s entertainment. All 
of above in 8MM and 16MM. 
A few full tength SOUND 
Bosko 1 reel features in 
B. & W., and Kodachrome, 


At Your Dealers. Write To- 
DAY for catalog and prices to 


HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
6060 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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. ' L 
write for Cataiog Oficial Films —_ 


complete line of 





Follow the sign on foot or 
by mail, in fact, we never, 
never fail, to give you a 


| pay by return mail... satisfaction? man 


fail 





Animated Cartoons . . 


OFFICIAL FILMS, INC. 


8 & 16 mm. Sile 







Here's-a lovable li 
whose amusing an 
of laughter to your 
ence. 
prison gu 
these new 
local dealer has these 5 


mated cartoons .-- 


“JAIL BIRDS” 
“MOVIE MAD” 
“STORMY SEAS” 





better than average break, so here's advice you'd 
better take: hurry and send your stuff to me, then 
cho-tle with righteous and holy glee at the prices 
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nt or Sound 





+tle cartoon character 
tics will bring gales 
home movie audi- 

him as @ detective, as @ 
pod as the — wage a 

sed soun ms. 

Ag ix cleverly ani- 
for sale or rent. 


“THE VILLAGE BARBER” 


“CUCKOO MURDER CASE” 
“THE VILLAGE 


SMiTHY” 
oI 
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425 Fourth Ave., New York City sama 











While they last... we 
still got... 


n e 
| never ARGUS C3—35mm 


. $45.05 











@ ARGUS Home Viewer and 
charles y ' 2x2 Projector cess 44.00 
@ ARGUS All Purpose Projec- 
President Re een eee. 22.75 
CAMERA @ LEICA CONTAX 
e CINE KODAK AND CINE 
Ca KODAK SPECIALS 
Write @ GRAFLEX GRAPHIC 
179 W. MADISON STREET ° FILMO MOVIKON 
CHICAGO. ILL Dept. PP e@ REVERE BOLEX 
Msp seein: ‘ a Pnicers 
Btw’yt. &§. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Short Cut Mathematics 


COMBINED WITH 


Practical Mechanies Simplitied 








; NELSON CO., 500 Sherman St., Dept. 309C. Chicago 

: I ¢ send free details about’*’Short-Cut Mathematics and Practical 
H M wplified.”’ No obligation 

| Name a 

| Address 





ZS VICTORY MOUNTING CORNER 


: The perfect mounting for photos, clip- 
” pings and V-Mad in your "Victory 


" Albums.” 
THE BEST BY 
EVERY TEST 


NuAce corners also avail- 
able in nine other colors. Send 10c for 
package and samples. 


ACE ART CO., 122 coun st., reapine, mass. 
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FRIENDS OF THE AIR. 
and white, $36. 1! reel 
Available for rental. 


1 reel 16 mm sound, black 
16 mm sound, color, $60. 
Bell & Howell Co., 180! Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Excellent photography of more commonly 


known bird visitors. Authentic recordings 
of bird voices and an interesting narration 
that brings out the importance and beauty 
of birdlife. 
e © e 

U. S. CARRIER FIGHTS FOR LIFE—RUSSIA STRIKES 
BACK. |6 mm 100 ft. headline, $2.75; 16 mm 360 ft. 
complete, $8.75; 16 mm 350 ft. sound, $17.50; 8 mm 
50 ft. headline, $1.75; 8 mm 180 ft. complete, $5.50. 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 

Two thrilling episodes in the war are pre- 
sented in this film. The carrier action is a 
life and death struggle against a furious 
attack by Jap bombers. Wave after wave 
of attackers roar in to be met by a hail of 
lead from the ship’s gun crews. Jap planes 
crash into the sea as the carrier is set on 


fire by a bomb. The second part of the 
reel shows Russia’s transformation to the 
offensive in the battle at Stalingrad. It is 


an authentic record of the 
and fighting skill that 
world. 


Russian courage 
has astounded the 


A NIGHT OF TERROR, starring Basil Rathbone and 
Ann Harding. Released through Commonwealth Pic- 
tures Corporation, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

A typist, living a life of dull routine, sud- 
denly becomes a wealthy woman. She has 
been engaged to be married but breaks her 
engagement after a quarrel. She meets a 
romantic stranger and, after a short court- 
ship, marries him Life is wonderful until 
she finds out she has married a murderer— 
who intends to murder her! 

° + * 

CHAMPLAIN. | reel 16 mm silent, $18. Available 
for rental. Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The second of a 


produced by the 


series of historical films 

technique known as 
“Shadowerafs” which portrays the charac- 
ters in the form of silhouettes. Designed 
for the fourth and fifth grades. 


Projector Focusing Aid 


A SIMPLE and efficient means of fo- 
cusing a slide projector is to use an 
enlarging focusing strip as a test. Before 
showing any Kodachromes to an audi- 
ence, I always start 
out with this as my 
No. 1 slide. It con- 
sists of a regular en- 
larging focusing 
strip, mounted in a 
standard slide 
mount. When pro- 
jected on a screen, 
it is much easier to 
focus quickly and accurately than with 
an ordinary slide because it has a focus- 
ing target instead of a scene.—Michael 


Hudock, New York, N. Y. 





Test slide in mount. 





Movies of Servicemen 
' CHECKING 


reels, I found that a good many of 
them contained shots of fellows who are 
now in military service. So, I decided to 
hold shows of my films. I told the rela- 
tives and friends of the boys about the 
pictures and arranged for a date to show 
them. So far, I have been very pleased 
with the results. In one place where | 
showed my films, as many as fifty per- 
sons were present. And I have been 
asked to repeat my shows, too. The films 


over some of my old 


cheer up the mothers and sweethearts of 
the servicemen and if you make a small 
charge, say a war stamp for admission, it 
will more than cover your cost.—Louis 
Cerino, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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my Second, you can tell pure fiction. An AND TRANSPARENCIES 
example is the home movies play, in | 

which your family and friends take parts Exquisite “Spectratone” MOVIE FILMS ARE 
in the cast. The professionals have found reproductions from Mike | 
that this type of movies has the greatest Roberts’ Kodachromes, 
box-office appeal. It is the most enter- postal card size for mailing, BEING USED BY 
taining and popular. More and more tcnming or albums. 65 sub- 

‘ - jects—favorite Hawaiian 
imateurs are exploring this field every and American scenes: MORE CINE CAMERA 
lay, with very good success. series of military and trans- | . 

Third, you can spin a yarn, after the port planes. 
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; A BC of Continuity 

" (Continued from page 58) 

>k 

0. 

h- nervous when the action is speedy. 

s In amateur movies, you can gain the 

s effect principally by varying the length 

~ of scenes. For fast action, trim your 

scenes down to the short four- or five- 
second length, and the audience will sit 

x up and take notice. Then, for peaceful 

m travel scenes, lengthen the scenes to ten 

rk or fifteen seconds, and the audience will 
relax and sit back. 

e- An example of very short scenes is the 

ne “movie montage.” In this type of se- 

7 quence, a series of very short scenes, per- 

es haps two or three seconds each, are 

oe strung together to build up a bit of fast 

he moving action. An example might be 

ban just before a near-accident at a railroad 

he crossing. The short scenes of an ap- 
proaching train could be combined with ODYNAMIE 

- short scenes of the crossing with the red 

ric- signal, and shots of the approaching car 

= with its unconcerned driver. AVITAL TRAINING FORCE FOR VICTORY... WITHOUT EQUAL 

id- . ° . . ° 

ier aieccan aad oo ais cntine Materially aiding in the increased Tempo of War Training, Victor 

2 speeds. One-quarter second per word Animatophones—the outstanding Sound Motion Picture Projectors 

vl doesn’t seem to be enough. The audi- in the 16mm field—are playing a vital role in instruction and inspira- 

ra ence really has to be on its toes to be tion for our millions in Military Service, Civilian Defense, and 
able to read the title. On the other hand. War Industries. There is no stronger training force than Sight— 

le one second per word seems to be too long. Sound—Sequence. ... The almost continuous gruelling service these 

d- ; . . : , t machines are receiving today, attests to Victor quality and precision 
The speed of the film seems to be re- ° 

— tarded. and the audience feels that its craftsmanship developed painstakingly in years that have passed. 

8s intelligence has been insulted. Some- 

ned where in between would seem to be about poor Bs beeing Sih Ee 
Spire Yarn. "When sou Biss sory, | VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION _ DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Spin a Yarn. When you film a story, DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

you have three alternatives: 

—_ First, you can tell a story which is | 

a strictly true and factual. An example is “Wesco COLOR CARDS KI N “ O ~ LU X 
the travelogue movie. 




































unt fashion of sailors. The characters keep PRICE: Sc EACH USERS NOW THAN 
with their real names, but the truth is slightly Send for complete list. 
cus- xaggerated “to make a good story.” The Available too, in series of : 
Lael 1udience knows that you have your 85 ee aide EVER BEFORE! 
tongue in your cheek, but your movies nie canoe. mc Cat 
a 9 11e c 
ire entertaining and that’s what counts. 
Don't — Up in the Air. Adda Con- | AT YOUR 
‘lusion! The usual conclusion is just an 
old ntroduction in reverse. It begins with FAVORITE CAMERA STORE | 
y ol he concluding sequence and ends with Western Movie Supply Co., 254 Sutter St.,San Francisco 
» are he concluding titles. : 
M Spool your own film and save 
ed to The sequence should be of a type that #-16% BULK MOVIE FILM ; $35) wr eer sLlss 100" 165 
“ala . ° pictures eston v's r 0" 1 >, 100 6m 
rela dds a definite period to the end of the $1.56. Comste oo ee 40c ea. Processing rate: 100 ft 
t the iovie. A sunset is always good. A scene : : : SAVE MONEY... || 
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Marines Develop Fighting Cameramen 
(Continued from page 21) 
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the Marine Corps has not changed him. 
He is still the same nice lad from a small 
town, though his work is grimmer—and 
more important to himself and his coun- 
try—than ever before. Our photo-writ- 
ing teams want to show the folks back 
home that this boy has not become any 
different from the chap they knew, al- 
though he is experiencing adventures 
which he never dreamed of during ci- 
vilian life. 

The home folks are vitally interested 
in the young men who have gone to war. 


| They want to see, as well as read, how 


they are getting along. They want to 
know that the bonds and stamps they 
buy are furnishing their relatives and 
former neighbors with the tools to win 
the war and the bodily comforts and 
spiritual strength which will enable them 
to use these tools most effectively. Our 
Combat Correspondents furnish this evi- 
dence. 

The picture story of a big battle is of 
interest to everyone. It is of personal 
interest because the fate of Americans 
and their children may depend on the 
outcome of a battle. These cameramen- 
reporters, with words and pictures, show 
you how the fight for freedom is going. 

The Combat Correspondents write the 
stories and take the pictures that give 
you the story of John Smith’s daily life. 
They show you how he sleeps aboard 
ship and ashore. They show you how 
physical instructors, physicians, and sur- 
geons look out for his health and welfare. 
They prove to you what you have so 
often heard—that Uncle Sam keeps his 
men healthy and in fighting trim. Every 
boy is well looked out for, if for no other 
reason than that a sick soldier is a liabil- 
ity rather than an asset to any fighting 
force. 

But, just as important as this boy’s 
body are his mind and spirit. Pictures 
show him engaging in the amusements he 
liked best at home and in recreation pro- 
vided for him by morale officers. Even a 
Marine does not spend 24 hours a day 
fighting, and pictures from all parts of the 
world show you that this boy, whom you 
know, is relaxing by playing ball or 
checkers, or boxing, much as he did when 
his spare time was all his own. 

Pictures taken by Combat Correspond- 
ents also show that his spiritual welfare 
is looked after at least as much as at 
home. In civilian life, the minister, priest, 
or rabbi was all too often a man to be 
heard once a week and forgotten in be- 
tween times. But there is a fellowship 
of arms. The spiritual adviser, besides 
being a religious leader, is another mem- 
ber of the American fighting forces. He 
is a comrade as well as an advisor to his 
congregation. Pictures from all fronts 
not only show that the men attend divine 
worship regularly, but also that the min- 
ister is their friend and companion as 
well. 

A small-town newspaper or a country 
weekly has neither the facilities nor the 
finances to send special correspondents 


to the many battle fronts in order to 
cover the achievements and the daily life 
of the home-town boys. It is an axiom 
of newspaper publishing that local news 
is the most interesting to readers. It is 
this kind of special feature work that 
the Marine correspondents and photog- 
raphers do to supplement the stories of 
the syndicates. In fact, one of the reasons 
for establishing such teams was that, in 
the early stages of the war, very little 
information about the daily life of the 
boys found its way back from the front. 

Coverage is not now complete, and it 
never can be. The Marines might be 
compared to shock troops. They are 
tough scrappers and few of them can be 
spared even for part-time work in pho- 
tography. Our quota of photographers 
is extremely small, and virtually all of 
them have had successful professional ex- 
perience as photographers in civilian life 
—especially as newspaper photographers. 

Upon enlistment, they are sent to a re- 
cruit camp, probably the one at Parris 
Island. There they are taught their first 
duty: To be Marines! 

After completing the customary pre- 
liminary training, they come to Washing- 
ton for indoctrination. They learn more 
about the traditions of the Corps, so they 
will understand what their pictures are 
to stress. That course ended, they go on 
active duty, serving wherever the unit 
to which they are attached is sent. 

These Marine photographers have no 
special rank. Some are clerks, some even 
are in charge of running water purifica- 
tion plants in far-off lands; others are 
fighting men. They may be officers, serv- 
ing in a public relations capacity, or they 
may be “non-coms,” doing the actual 
work of picture taking and processing. 
Some work with still cameras, while 
others are engaged in any of the various 
phases of motion picture photography. 

The latter also function in a variety of 
ways. To cite but two examples, they 
may make news or training films. You 
may have seen newsreels taken by the 
Marines at your local theater. You have 
never seen a training film, for these are 
shown only to men in the Corps, to ex- 
plain various phases of their work. In 
order to produce such pictures, Marines 
serve not only as actors and cameramen, 
but as scenario writers, directors, sound 
technicians, and even as property men, 
stage hands and electricians. 

The work of two-man reporting teams 
is new to the Marine Corps. Thus far, 
the results have been surprisingly good. 
It is tempting to surmise how they will 
be in the future, but it is still too early 
to do more than hazard a guess. My 
guess is that, good as they are, they will 
be still better a few months from now. 

The Combat Correspondents have a job 
to do in this war and they are doing it. 
You may be certain that as long as it is 
physically possible for them to do s0, 
they will continue to supply you with 
news about your friends and relatives in 
the U.S. Marine Corps.—f 
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The Right Negative 


(Continued from page 22) 











False Economy 

There is a little of the Scotch in all 
of us. This instinct to thrift is a very 
good thing—if only we could manage to 
be thrifty at the right time and in the 
right respect. Just as long as a negative 
is not utterly blank or completely opaque, 
many thrifty souls will do their utmost to 
make a print from it. But with these off- 
color negatives, the result is inevitably 
something like one of the three horrible 
examples we have just been looking at, 
sometimes a little better and sometimes a 
little worse. 

No negative is worth fooling with un- 
less it is capable of producing a good 
print. Actually, the material and time 
that is wasted in trying to make some- 
thing out of a bad negative would pay 
for that negative many times over. 


Sources of Negative Error 
There are many kinds of bad negatives. 

But, for the most part, they resolve them- 
selves to three fundamental errors: 

1. Excessive contrast in subject 

matter. 

2. Overexposure. 

3. Underexposure. 
Let’s look into each one carefully, see 
what causes it, and learn how it can be 
prevented. 


Contrast in Subject Matter 
We started out to talk about prints. In 
order to do that intelligently, it was nec- 
essary to talk about negatives. Now we 
find ourselves talking about the subject 
matter of negatives. At this rate, we will 
wind up by blaming our bad prints on the 
faulty heredity of the model’s maternal 
grandmother (which indeed is a point 
worthy of consideration, but not here). 
Actually, we will not need to go back 
farther than the contrast of the subject 
matter; but this not altogether fantastic 
idea serves to emphasize the complex 
chain of circumstances in which we be- 
come involved whenever we make a pho- 
tographic exposure—a chain running 
backward to subject and forward to the 
print. 
We must bear in mind that the camera 
sees subject matter in much different 
terms than we do. Our subject matter, 
et us say, is a reasonably personable 
young lady. But our camera sees her 
nly as an arrangement of various lumi- 
osities or degrees of brightness. The 
camera, or more specifically the film 
emulsion, isn’t interested unless these 
iminosities are of a type and scale that 
can handle. Basically, photography 
consists of translating varying degrees of 
rightness into a scale of grays. 
Now, at first glance it might appear 
that the range of tone from black to white 
a long one, but actually it cannot com- 
ire with the range of luminosities com- 
nly encountered in nature. Further- 
re, this black-to-white scale is really 
e'fective only in the medium scale of 
grays. So we see that we are dealing 
with a very restricted scale. We must, 
therefore, exercise a good deal of care in 
the choice of subject matter to be ren- 
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order) for a trial size bottle of Brown 
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Green, Magenta, Red, Yellow 


65¢ each at your dealer. 
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THE HIGH-GRADE, SUPERIOR AMERI- 
CAN-MADE MINIATURE PRESS 
CAMERA THAT THE WHOLE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC WORLD HAS BEEN TALKING 
ABOUT. Now available; see your dealer! 


@ Accommodates all standard 2% x 3% cut film 
holders, and film pack adapters. 


@ Struts drop back camera bed for wide 
angle work. 


@ Rising, sliding and swing from control knob. 
@ Dual focusing knobs. 


@ Focusing track; accurately milled and pre- 
cision machined. 


@ Horizontal and lateral sliding and swing 
control knob. 


@ Standard Spring back and focusing panel. 


@ Metal camera bed, leather covered. 
@ VERNIER focusing scale. 

@ High sliding front standard. 

@ Removable lens board; takes variety of lenses. 
@ Genuine leather bellows; double extension. 


$§925 (LESS LENS) 
INCLUDING ALL TAXES 


e Sturdy wire-type finders. 
@ Ground glass back. 
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The all metal American made 
twin lens reflex camera. 
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112 E. Atwater Detroit, Michigan 
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Your Color Slides 
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PROJECTOR-VIEWER 
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and all the rich detail and tone scale of your black 

and white slide Project on the 7 x7 inch built-in 
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dered in this extremely subtle but rather 
narrow scale of grays. 

There are two possible sources of ex- 
cessive contrast in subject matter: light- 
ing and local tone. By far the common- 
est and most dangerous (photographically 
speaking) type of excessive contrast is 
that resulting from lighting. Figure 1 
demonstrates this fault. Here is a wider 
range of luminosities between the light 
area and shadow area of the face than 
the photographic medium is capable of 
handling. If you expose for the light 
area, the shadow is left blank. And if 
you lengthen your exposure a bit in an 
effort to get into the shadows, you will 
find that you have burnt up your light 
area. Finally, if you try an exposure in 
between, you may find that you have lost 
out on both ends. 

The eye is capable of adapting itself 
to a much wider range of luminosities, so 
it is frequently difficult, particularly for 
an amateur, to judge the photographic 
qualifications of lighting by mere inspec- 
tion. However, the use of an exposure 
meter will give you a fair degree of cer- 
tainty. The essential information is found 
in the ratio between the meter readings 
for the shadow area and light area of the 
principal object in the picture. Generally 
speaking, this ratio should not be greater 
than 1 to 8 outdoors or 1 to 4 indoors. 
For color shots, a 1 to 2 ratio is to be pre- 
ferred. 

For example, in terms of the Weston 
meter, if the shadow area on the face of 
a portrait reads 1.6, the light area of the 
face should not read more than 6.5 (for 
1 to 4 ratio), or 13 (for 1 to 8 ratio). Or, 
putting it the other way around, if the 
light area reads 65, the shadow area 
should read at least 8 outdoors, or 16 in- 
doors. Figure 1 shows the effect of an 
overly contrasty light, a 1 to 16 ratio (1.6 
in the shadows, 25 in the light area). 

Another type of excessive contrast is 
due, not to lighting, but to too much in- 
herent contrast in the local tone of the 
subject matter itself. The fault is actually 
pictorial as well as technical. When there 
are large and nearly equal areas of very 
light and very dark tone, the beholder is 
conscious of ambiguity. He isn’t sure 
which area is the more important, the 
light one or the dark one. Furthermore, 
since it is photographically impossible to 
give a good account simultaneously of the 
half-tones in both areas, it is necessary 
to cheat a bit in one or the other. 

Let us say that you decide to cheat on 
the light area. This seems a reasonable 
procedure, as the light area is usually the 
more interesting of the two. Yet the re- 
sult is not very successful; the large area 
occupied by dark tones makes the ab- 
sence of adequate detail there unpleas- 
antly conspicuous. The other solution— 
cheating on the light area—gives even 
more unfortunate results. The light area 
is burnt out, while the detail recovered 
in the dark area often is trite and unin- 
teresting. 

There is an extreme’ degree of tonal 
contrast in the picture entitled “Patricia,” 
on page 23, but it is permissible in this 
case, as the striped pattern of the dress 
is a major element in the line and move- 
ment of the picture. 
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Over- and Underexposure 

Exposure is the other factor that affects 
the printing quality of the negative. Ex- 
posure is the device whereby the sensi- 
tivity and tonal range of the photographic 
emulsion is adjusted to the brightness 
range of the subject matter. In nature 
the brightness range extends from the 
Stygian darkness under trees on a star- 
less midnight to the intense glare of a 
white picket fence under the noonday 
sun. In graphic terms, we might express 
the full scale of available brightness as 
running from A through E in Figure 7, 
page 22. 

The available scale on the photographic 
negative is a scale of densities, running 
from clear celluloid to complete opacity 
with an almost infinite number of half- 
tones in between. Now, the scale of the 
photographic emulsion is a very subtle 
one, but compared with the brightness 
range in nature it is very short indeed. 
For a rough comparison, we may suppose 
the density range of the photographic 
emulsion to be represented by the shorter 
scale in Figure 7. 

To try to express nature’s brightness 
scale in terms of the cramped photo- 
graphic scale might seem as hopeless as 
trying to contain a ton of corn in a bushel 
basket. As a matter of fact, a ton of corn 
can be contained in a bushel basket—one 
bushel at a time. 

In a similar fashion, the whole huge 
range of natural luminosities can be en- 
compassed by the photographic negative 
if the latter is content to deal with the 
former in small portions. Thus, while 
the short scale in Figure 7 cannot possibly 
reach the full length of the longer one, it 
will take care of section A, or section B, 
or section E. Exposure is the instrument 
that fits the photographic scale to this 
wide variety of natural scales. Used se- 
lectively in this manner, the photographic 
medium discovers a subtlety of delinea- 
tion far beyond that of the eye: it reveals 
that the blackness of midnight has its own 
lights and shades, and that the white 
picket fence has a large variety of half- 
tones. 

To be sure, the full range of natural 
luminosities is not likely to be encoun- 
tered at once in a single subject. More 
probably, the range might be represented 
by section A plus section B, for example, 
or by sections B, C, and D (Figure 7). 
But, even so, the average photographic 
setup usually represents a longer range of 
luminosities than the photographic me- 
dium can comfortably handle. So, as we 
have already pointed out, the first step 
toward getting a negative of good quality 
is to choose material of a restricted range 
of contrasts. 

The second step is to fit the density 
range of the negative to the brightness 
range of the subject by means of correct 
exposure. Failure to get a correct fit re- 
sults in either overexposure (Figures 3 
and 4) or underexposure (Figures 5 and 
6). In these cases only one end or the 
other of the object range is included in 
the restricted negative range. In Figure 

3 only some of the darker portions are 
recorded, everything else being burnt out. 
And in Figure 5 there is an opposite con- 
dition, with only a few of the lighter 
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ba) ti Finopan, Superpan Portrait, and Super- it uses standard projection lamps that have not been 
Sa : . 
yphic ensitive Plenachrome; Defender XF Pan, frozen! Priced at only 
ge of XF Ortho, Portrait, and Pentagon; East- 95 . 
me- nan Verichrome, Super Sensitive Pan, — Wh ] | e ’ h e L a st / 
's we ind Portait Pan. This procedure is not 44 < ses ad 
step ecommended with super-speed films | 3 — Petes ees es ee eee ee 
all uch as Agfa Superpan Press, Super Plen- 
ality as Agfa Superps par 7 12 OUTSTANDING FEATURES {J s 
ange chrome Press, Ultra-Speed Pan, or East- “ ' 
an} @ 6” Fresnel lens, guaranteed heat resisting. i q 
1an Super-XX, Super Panchro-Press, or © Focuses from 1° spot to 6° flood at 5 feet. 
: @ Focuses to give soft or sharp shadows. ‘ 
nsity Super Ortho Press. [For more detailed @ Front hinged for wide flooding or relamping. 4 To: DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. P.3 | 
7 exposition of this method of exposure 1 e Burns 300, 500 or 750 watt or Kodachrome lamp. §j * 254 West 47 St., New York, N. Y. ¥ 
tness pos Ss me a oj exposure anc . Strene welded oot body, completely ventilated. (If dissatisfied I may return within 5 days) 
ene spe ** “tance ’ _-7- @ Swivels in any direction on spring tension pivots. Se : a: 
yrrect : elopment, ace Mortense n on the Ne ga @ Cool Bakelite focusing and tilting handles. i Ey Gomd me ....c<cs Fresnel Photospot(s) at $14.95 i 
ae tive,’ Simon and Schuster, 1941. Eb.] e@ Yoke fits table base, tripod or light stand. r] + 
it re- . b h that brigh ” pi anaes — asbestos cord and switch. O) Send me ..... -. 500 watt lamp(s) at $2.20. 
_ emember, then, tha rightness range © 500 wat our projection lamp only $2.20. — i 
res 3 : cae Laghii e . 6 a @ Folding adjustable stand extends to 6’ 10”, $3.10. B Csena me ........ adjustable stands at $3.10. i 
5 and or contrast of a subject can nearly always @ Diffuser, 75¢; experimental color filter kit, $1.00. Fi thines. i sates Saek Ge ae ‘ 
pe b x > 7 7  -« | ay can a 7 
r the controlled by lighting and proper se FREE t.iustratep Literature P OC) Ship COD, sdding shipefh ciiarecs. i 
lection of costume. With a well-planned 
ed in ‘ : Gives hints on lighting, illustrates setups; with i d 
“- tup and correct exposure, followed by detailed description of the Photospot, its ‘acces- Name 
igure sories, and use for portrait, color and movie work. i INAMC .cccesereseeees Tee UC OECCOSSOOOOSOOO eee eee | 
san proper development, you can make a Mail coupon now for your free copy! 
S <c ‘ ‘ $ | 
ca gative that will be capable of producing Address Dept. P-3 © ntrest ...20000: Eh. AER EL 
( . ° . 
a really good print. 
ne ap eters ~ 2 DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. ; . : 
‘ n the next article we wl iscuss other TY. 2. 2 Meee e eee ccecsecesesse State... 0000. 
ighter evans What alls aiehe walk Walbeaie oa | 254 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. SEND ME FREE LITERATURE ONLY 
a ae F . ail Lecawhanneeeanent 
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FOTOFOLIO 


The modern method of preserving 







photos. No glue, paste or corners 

needed. IDEAL FOR SERVICE MEN! 
SEE 
YOUR 
DEALER 


No. A4E—ARMY FOLIO (Illustrated). Flat 


and compact. With attached gum hinges 
Two Folios to a box. Capacity 56 each 
Pair. .. $1.00 

No. N4E—NAVY FOLIO. With U.S. Navy 
cover Pair. . .$1.00 
No. A4P—-ARMY FOTOFOLIO. Heavy spine 
and leaves; padded covers. With attached 
gummed hinges. 8 pages, capacity 224 
pictures or postcards $3.00 


Navy cover 

No. AS5S—ARMY FOTOFOLIO. Genuine 
leather padded covers; attractive, durable 
With attached gummed hinges, capacity 224 


No. N4P—NAVY FOTOFOLIO. With u Ss 


pictures or cards $5.00 
No. N5—NAVY FOTOFOLIO. With U.S 
Navy cover $5.00 


Manufactured by E. E. MILES COMPANY 
DEALER SUPPLY SOURCES 


AREL PHOTO SUPPLY St. Louis, Mo 


CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY . Los Angeles, Calif. 
EASTERN PHOTO SUPPLY 


Boston, Mass. 
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BRY “35” COLOR PRINTS 


304 x 5 inch glossy, unmounted full color prints from 
standard double - frame 35mm Kodachrome _ trans- 
parencies (and from equivaler ire of Bantam Koda- 
chromes 
First print each subject $2.00 
Duplicate prints, each .90 
Minimum reorder $1.00 
60 day reorder privilege 
At your dealer or direct 


BRY DIRECT COLOR LABORATORIES 


326 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, IUlinois 











New Movie Equipment for Combat Photography 


(Continued from page 26) 











can desert, need only grasp the camera as 
he would a Tommy gun, and follow the 
action as it develops. 

Externally, the camera resembles no 
photographic machine you ever have 
seen. To operate it, the cameraman 
grasps two pistol-like grips, nudges the 
base against his shoulder, aims, and 
shoots. Internal construction and the 
outside handling devices make it prob- 
ably the most rigid camera ever devised 
for either tripod or hand-held photog- 
raphy. 

Power is obtained from two small bat- 
teries carried in a case on the hip. These 
batteries will furnish enough power to 
turn the camera for several thousand feet 
of film, after which they may be changed 
easily in the field. 

The magazine of this 35 mm camera 
contains a 200-foot film load. A 16 mm 
model, however, would carry proportion- 
ately more. 

The method of handling the film and 
focusing make the camera virtually fool- 
proof. The movement requires the use 
of two sprockets, one above and the 
other below. The takeup employs a 
unique system of compensating drive, 
which eliminates belts, friction clutches, 
and similar devices. Film moving from 
the feed spindle runs under a spring- 
tension idling roller, whose edges also 
contact the takeup roll. This is the only 
drive for the takeup and also compen- 
sates for varying sizes of the feed and 
takeup rolls. 

To prepare for action, the film is loaded 
in a darkroom or in a changing bag. The 
magazine then is dropped into the camera 
through a hinged opening and shoved 
gently down into place, where it auto- 
matically engages the drive and footage- 
counter connections. 

Three camera speeds and four lenses 
are provided, the latter selection being 
based upon the experience of Commander 
John Ford and his naval unit which has 
photographed several actions in the Pa- 
cific. Camera speeds are 16, 24, and 32 
frames per second, controlled by a sliding 
button on the left side. The available 
lenses range in focal length from 35 mm 
to 10 inches. To operate the diaphragm 
control on each lens, the operator touches 
the control with the index finger of his 
left hand. Another nearby finger-oper- 
ated control releases and rotates the tur- 
ret. 

Unlike other cameras, the lenses do not 
move in and out for focus-changing. In- 
stead, a single control near the right-hand 
grip, when moved by the thumb or ball 
of the hand, causes the film and magazine 
to move in and out in relation to the 
lenses. This ingenious method is achieved 
through use of a splined slip-joint be- 
tween the main drive-shaft and the nip- 
ple connecting the drive to the magazine. 
The fact that the lenses can be. mounted 
solidly to the turret also makes for more 
rigid construction in the front-board and 
turret. 

Finally, the finder is a marvel of sim- 


plicity and positive action. When em- 
ploying the 35 mm lens, the cameraman 
views a full-field image. An etched frame 
outlines the field for the 3-inch objective 
and the 6-inch telephoto lens. The finder 
is equipped with a central dot for use 
with the 10-inch lens. Simply aim 
through the dot and you follow your ac- 
tion, keeping the interest centered. It’s 
that easy. Fortunately for the user, too, 
the camera weighs only 13 pounds, ex- 
cept when the telephoto lens is attached 
which adds two pounds. 

The other invention, Houston’s devel- 
oping machine, complements the combat 
camera nicely. No matter whether it re- 
ceives 16 mm reversal film, or 16 mm or 
35 mm negative-positive, it processes the 
film near the scene of combat with what 
is said to be the same perfection attained 
in a large Hollywood plant. Yet, the 
outfit is small and light enough to be 
transported on a truck. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
Houston machines is the one designed for 
reversal-processing of 16 mm black-and- 
white film. This machine can turn out 
900 feet of film an hour. It weighs 1500 
pounds dry, and after reaching the scene 
of activity can be rolled into place on its 
caster wheels. 

Of great importance is the fact that this 
machine operates in full daylight, the ex- 
posed film being loaded into a light-tight 
magazine by means of a changing bag or 
in a portable darkroom provided by the 
manufacturers. After loading, the maga- 
zine is attached to the machine and the 
film clipped by means of a hand stapler 
to the leader threaded through the ma- 
chine. From this point, the film passes 
through light-proof compartments. 

Were you able to watch the film go 
through the machine, you would see it 
pass through the first developer, stop- 
bath and rinse, and past a “flashing” light 
into the bleach, clearing, and second- 
developer tanks. From here, it crosses 
from the right to the left side of the ma- 
chine, returning through the hypo, rinse, 
and dry-box compartments to its starting 
point, where it is rolled onto a takeup 
reel. 

That “flashing” light is important. It 
represents a light principle that affords 
great latitude in case of underexposures 
and overexposures. Between the first de- 
veloper and the fixing solution, the film 
passes a fixed exposing light which prints 
the image from the first-developed nega- 
tive on the hitherto unexposed silver 
halides of the emulsion. This action is 
proportional to the density of the first- 
developed negative image; that is, strong 
on an underexposed negative, weak in the 
case of an overexposed image. 

Now, the film moves through the bleach 
and clearing baths, which destroy the de- 
veloped silver of this negative image, but 
do not affect the undeveloped silver ha- 
lides carrying the just-exposed positive 
image. The film then goes into the second 
developer, in which this final, positive 
image is developed. 
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In this section of the machine, the film 
is constantly exposed to a comparatively 
weak red light. This tends to intensify 
the exposure received by the residual sil- 
ver which is being developed to form the 
final positive image. This action is auto- 
matically proportional to the exposure 
originally received by the film, since it 
depends naturally upon the amount of 
residual silver left after the development 
and bleaching-out of the first image. 

When a dense negative image, resulting 
from overexposure, leaves little residual 
silver for forming the reversed positive, 
the second exposing-light intensifies the 
exposure received by the residual silver. 
This in turn increases the density of the 
final positive image. The result of this 
double-flashing, as explained by Harry 
Zech, photographic consultant to Houston, 
is a considerable extension of the latitude 
of reversal film processed on the machine. 
Thus, the machine automatically com- 
pensates for underexposure and overex- 
posure. 

Self-contained refrigerating and heat- 
ing units control temperatures, and air 
for the drying compartment is filtered 
and electrically heated. Chemicals used 
in the various solutions come in pre- 
measured packages, each package pro- 
viding enough solution to process 10,000 
feet of film. 

Cameramen and their assistants in the 
field need not guess about the procedure. 
An electric eye cuts out when the opaque 
leader passes within view, governing the 
footage-counter only when the picture 
film is scanned. By this means, only the 
film acted upon by the solutions is reg- 
istered. 

To get the machine in operation, the 
power lead is attached, and hoses con- 
nected to a fresh water source and a 
drain. With a fresh magazine of exposed 
film in place, the operator presses a but- 
ton, wheels begin to turn, and, within a 
half hour, the film comes out ready to 
project. 

Both the camera and the developing 
machine represent important contribu- 
tions to military photography. They will 
help greatly in making celluloid records 
faster than has been possible heretofore. 

Sample models of the camera are now 
receiving extensive tests by photographic 
units of the various military services. 
The units are so designed that they can 
be put into mass production in a short 
time. As for the portable developing ma- 
chine, several hundred of these already 
are in military service, being operated by 
the motion picture section of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces.—® 


Cleaning Chemical Bottles 


Ww developer or other photo- 
chemicals are allowed to stand 
nused for a long time, a deposit some- 
times forms on the bottom or sides of the 
bottle. If hot water will not loosen this 
deposit, put about two handfuls of sand 

id gravel and enough water to fill about 
an inch of the bottle. With a little vigor- 

is shaking, the gravel will cut the de- 
posit and completely scour the inside of 
the bottle —T. E. Spackman, Monticello, 
Indiana. 
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°27,000 worth oF YOUR 
(@ CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 


Sold BY HENRY HERBERT 





This is actual proof of the tremendous 

— popularity of Henry Herbert’s new 
service. We'll sell your camera and accessories at a better 
price than you would ordinarily get for cash. Here’s the 
idea: Send us your camera and tell us how much you want 
for it. We'll bond it and advertise it for you. When we sell 
it, we'll send you a check in full, less our small commis- 
sion. No matter where you live, we can do business with 
you... so let’s have your camera. Following are some of 
the cameras we now offer for sale sent in by our customers: 






Super Ikonta BX F2.8 Tessar Ev. Case.................... .... - 8225.00 
Super Ikonta B (2 win.) F2.8 Tessar Ev. Case....................205: 125.00 
Korelle Reflex II F2.8 Tessar Ev. Case.................ccceeeees .. 160.00 
I I I oa msl ae ib b wigs b-elb ei ob eb ow brace ame 125.00 
ee ee SA I 200.00 
ees re I ON ID ooo. 0.6 o's, 0:s crew a ob esa bu eee eeww ne www 250.00 
EE SE Se rn a ees ore 50.00 
Ee Ee nr 85.00 
ee ID 15/50 50's n 6 ede bee vee ou why Owen es ce bae 150.00 


Argus CIII F3.5 Ev. Case.. 


ee Ee ee ee ee 10.00 
ee OS ee re ee 80.00 
Focomat Enlarger F3.5 Varob 8x10 Easel...................0000ceeee 100.00 
Speed Graphic (5x7) 8% K. A. Kalart RF 3h..................... .. 150.00 
Ansco View (5x7) case lh............ Oe DETR CT eS 
Linhof Technica (9x12) 4 way swing with Double Protar (29cm-22cm) 

534” in Rimset Compur...... SE Fy aS Rep garg 300.00 
Daten Bleek Te ele) PES Tesnnt DRA, Cate e.coiic cies cck cwccasccsewee 75.00 
ae, We ee Cee CS Oe) GD TR ov oo on oo 000 i.o's vn bee es Sencases 75.00 
Ser. D RB Graflex (3 14x44) F4.5 Heliar Case ................. 0000 cee 95.00 
en ee i I I I os aio ob ned aid Ge es enh onweees 85.00 
po ee ere et eee ee eee 150.00 


HENRY HERBERT 


485 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 



















-- WITH LEAVE! 


photography ... but present 24 hours 
manufacture of precision electrical 
ts and potentiometers. That’s what 





These instruments are used in 
bombers, mobile units, and in the 
laboratories of electrical science and 
research. Theirs is an integral part 
of the victory effort . . . and they are 
being produced in such quantities as 
to hearten us all here at home and to 
throw further consternation into the 
ranks of our enemies. 





SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of DeJur “Versatile” Enlargers, ‘Critic’ Exposure Meters and other 
Photographic Products. 
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Bard to Get?.. oss “Be liev e it or not, we have it! 
Never a shortage at AREM AC! 


Complete stock of cameras. lenses and accessories that are exceedingly 
Leicas, Contax, Speed Graphics with normal, wide angle 
of imported and domestic 
Cine Cameras and Pro- 
jectors, 8 and 16 

From a Baby Brownie to a 1 shot ‘Color 

us your 
we have it! 


NEW or USED... 


scarce. 
and tele lenses—the finest 
equipment of all types 


Camera, write 
today 


AUTOMATIC ROLLEIFLEX C.Z.T., F3.5 
SUPER IKONTA “A” om > 2Z.T., F3.5 
SUPER IKONTA “B” C.Z.T., 

SUPER IKONTA “C” SPECIAL c. Z.T., F4.5 
LEICA “A” ELMAR, F3.5.... 

LEICA “G” SUMMAR, F2 

CONTAX I, C.Z.T., F3.5 

CONTAX I, SONNAR, F2 

CONTAX Il SONNAR, F1.5 


CONTAMETER FOR CONTAX Il, III—SUPER IKONTA B & BX 


NATIONAL GRAFLEX 11 B. & L., F3.5 
314X444 GRAFLEX SUPER D—KA, F4.5 
BOLEX H 16, F1.5 


TO BETTER SERVE YOU AND TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY—please direct all orders and inquiries 
“MANAGER” MAIL ORDER DEPT., 4 East 43rd St. 
| | 
Aremae Camera Co. 
LE. 43rd St... New York, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 2-86384 


even sound! 


needs 











LENSES —— 


We Originated the 
IMAGE RE-VERTER 


For Ground Glass Focusing and 
Composing 
Set No. {-P “Our Advertising Special” 


15 Lenses for $1.60, Postpaid 
Big 10-Page Booklet of Plans and Directions 
Included 
iltra-close-up shots, a ify ing, ex- 
. for making telescope -reo- 
n vic wers and for r iny other 
I 303 mms 


“IMAGE "RE. VERTER. 
Set No. 2-P 17 Lenses for $2.00 


all the lens n above plus two for 
g a compo ition “type 


IMAGE RE-VERTER 
Set No. 5-P “The Gadgeteer’s Delight” 


35 Lenses for $5.00, Postpaid 
Contains h we ses in set No l-l’ plus 20 of 
our more pec SIV nes Contain a variety of 
lenses for making 


IMAGE RE- VERTERS 


Set No. 10-P “The Experimenter’s Dream” 
70 Lenses for $10.00, Postpaid 
Cont atne all the lenses in Set No. 5-P plus 35 
t Contains a wide variety of lenses for 
shine 


“IMAGE RE-VERTERS 


Get a set ses and invent new optical 
gadgets conduct « unt ‘ss experiments! 

A rare 0} unity! ensational bargain! 
Order Today, While You Can 
Our lenses are new, finely ground and pol- 
ished. Edges are very, very slightly chipped. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


fan So 





Dept. COMPAN 


41 W. Clinton Ave., 
P. o. Audubon, New v Jersey 


ing | 


Fine developing and printing can't be done at vee Drie 
ler pe your beat negative is on your prese at roll . 
v7 rho developed and printed you er know t iwarde 
vidual lops hardens and vaporates ever im. Ea 
is n 














sideration 


gative aled and 


t id + ice is 
easonably getend. Write to day for FREE. rail 


EDWARDS FINE GRAIN LABORATORY 
30 E. Adams St.. Dept. P., Chicago, ti. 

















er Your Cceieueiia 
A HANDY INDEX 10 


PAULAR 


Photography 
FOR 1942 


Now available is your copy of the 
Index to Volumes 10 and 11 of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, cov- 
ering the entire year of 1942. To 
secure your copy of this handy 
8-page Index, making it easy in 
the future to refer quickly to any 
of the many features in the twelve 
1942 issues of POPULAR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY send your request 
.(name and address only, please) 
together with 5 cents in stamps 
or coin to cover postage and 
handling, to: 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Circulation Dept. 342 
540 North Michigan Avenue 
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Axrt Corners :"" 


Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
atwill) Order of your dealer -or 
write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 30-9 4711. N. Clark St., Chicago lic a boxette of 100 











j ''Quick-Work'' 
| (Continued from page 51) 


L 


print. Place the negative in the glassless 
holder and put the holder into the en- 
larger. 

Since the wet emulsion of the negative 
is liable to melt if subjected to the heat 
of the enlarger for too great a length of 
time, focusing and composing must be 
done very quickly. Too long a print ex- 
posure should also be avoided for the 
same reason, therefore it is advisable to 
enlarge with the lens wide open. 

If your enlarger is not equipped with a 
glassless negative holder, but has one 
composed of two glass plates to hold the 
negative, the following procedure should 
be followed: Use only one of the sheets 
of glass. The negative is rinsed in water 
as before, and slapped, emulsion side 
down, onto the glass. Turn the glass over 
so that the surface of the negative in 
contact with the glass can be inspected. 
If there are any air bubbles between the 
glass and negative, these are squeezed 
out with a finger by running it from the 
center of the negative out to one of the 
edges. Place the holder in the enlarger 
and proceed with the same precautions 
against excessive heat as outlined above. 

Develop the prints in any standard 
print developer or the one given above, 
then immerse the prints in a solution of 1 
ce of 28% acetic acid in 32 ounces of 
water, and fix in any hypo solution so 
long as the solution is freshly mixed. 
Prints need only be fixed for about sixty 
seconds, if under constant agitation, and 
washed in fresh running water for about 
half that time. Under these conditions 
they will last a minimum of nine months 
without fading. The entire enlarging and 
washing process has taken a maximum 
of four minutes for two or three prints 
per negative. 

Drying of glossy prints quickly can be 
handled most admirably by practically 
any commercial electric dryer. A good 
method for drying matte prints is to place 
the print between blotters and drive out 
the moisture with a moderately hot flat- 
iron. Change blotters two or three times. 
If the excess moisture in the prints is 
first removed by squeegeeing them on a 
wooden board with a viscose sponge or 
rubber squeegee, the drying time can be 
cut down considerably. At most the 
process should take two or three minutes. 

Total time needed to produce dry, 
matte or glossy, semi-permanent, practi- 
cally grainless enlargements from the 
camera to the inspection desk? Ten min- 
utes or less!— 





Sharp Focus in Enlarging 
_.. making enlargements from 

' 35 mm negatives, it is very difficult 
to obtain a sharp focus. The number on 
the side of the film, however, makes an 
excellent object on which to focus. Your 
negative will be out of position for en- 
larging while you are doing the focusing, 
but after this has been completed it is a 
simple matter to replace the negative in 
its correct position and make the enlarge- 
ment.—Wm. Swallow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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‘Naw BOOKS 


THE THEORY OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS, by Kenneth C. E. Mees, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. Published by The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth bound, 6x9, 1124 pages, illustrated, 
$12.00. 


A general handbook of the photo- 
graphic process, in which the fund of 
knowledge resulting from fifty years of 
study by scientific workers has been 
summarized. Its 25 chapters are divided 
into six general divisions: The Photo- 
graphic Material; The Action of Light; 
Development and the After Processes; 
Sensitometry; Photographic Physics; and 
Optical Sensitizing. 


March, 








WAR IN OUR TIME, Harry B. Henderson and 
Herman C. Morris. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc. Cloth bound, 8!/4x 
1134, 416 pages, 1200 illustrations, $3.75. 

A documented, uncensored, photo- 
graphic history of World War II, written 
in picture stories. Close to a million 
negatives from official and private files 
were examined before the final selection 
was made. Included are picture biog- 
raphies of important personalities behind 
the war. Stories and illustrations cover 
events that have taken place since Sep- 
tetmber, 1931, when Japan first invaded 
Manchuria, up to the present time. 


THE CAMERA POCKET PHOTO GUIDE. 
Compiled and edited by the editors of The 
Camera. Bound in simulated leather, 3x534, 


128 pages, plus renewable memo pad. Price 
with two refills, $1.00. 


This pocket-size handbook was de- 
igned to meet the needs of the amateur 
photographer in the field and darkroom. 
It contains sections on exposure, film 
speeds, filters, darkroom chemistry, 
lighting, lenses, and many other subjects, 
as well as a photographic glossary and 
model releases. Much of the information 
is presented in handy chart form. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRO- 
DUCTION, by Carl W. Miller, Ph.D., A.R.P.S. 
Published by The Macmillan Company. Cloth 
bound, 6x9!/4, 354 pages, illustrated, $6.00. 


Every phase of photography, from the 
exposure of the film to the latest meth- 
ods of developing and printing, is treated 
in this volume. Though the nature of the 
text is somewhat technical, it offers the 
amateur a fund of helpful information 
which will become more valuable as his 
knowledge increases through experience. 
One whole section of the book is devoted 

color in photography. 


PHOTO-LAB-INDEX, Quarterly Supplement 
No. 14. Published by Morgan & Lester; 112 
loose-leaf pages of new and revised data; 


ssued to registered owners of the basic Photo- 
Le »b-Index. 


In addition to replacement pages of 


w and corrected data, this supplement 
includes a new section: 19—Lantern 
des and Transparencies. 
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; Studio Prop Room 


(Continued from page 37) 


a certain knocker is used in a picture 
once, it is not used again for the same 
or a competing account. Another is 
quickly screwed in place. The window 
has a complete curtain wardrobe—frilly 
curtains, striped curtains, chintz curtains 
—and even a Venetian blind. 

The doorstep has a couple of wardrobe 
changes too. There is an iron balustrade, 
a wooden one, and a bench-seat arrange- 
ment often seen in cottage architecture. 
The house front is set about eight feet 
from the wall. This enables the photog- 
rapher to put light behind it for an eve- 
ning scene, or when he wants to show 
people inside the window or doorway. 
Mr. Windmann is very proud of this par- 
ticular prop because of its versatility. 
Many of the illustrations made in his 
studio are slanted toward the average 
consumers with a fairly large buying 
power. These people live in simple, well 
kept, attractive cottages, so that is the 
type he built. The readers identify them- 
selves with the models in the ad because 
of the similarity of the surroundings. 
Windmann estimates that he has used his 
house in at least forty illustrations, never 
twice in exactly the same fashion. 

Possession of this facade makes the 
studio almost independent of the weather. 
Before it was acquired there was con- 
stant worry about the deadline on jobs 
requiring outdoor shots of a_ house. 
Sometimes they are booked in the win- 
ter or early spring, and the weather may 
be unfavorable for days. That makes an 
unhappy client and the strong possibility 
of a cancellation. Even though the pho- 
tographer might prefer to make an out- 
door scene outdoors, it is no longer a 
“must.” He can wait until the deadline 
stares him in the face, then get to work, 
trim the house up a bit differently, and 
shoot it in the prop room. The results 
are excellent. Only experts can tell 
them from genuine location shots, and 
even they have been fooled on more 
than one occasion. 

The house is just one of the many 
astounding props. Occupying a portion 
of one of the rooms is a bathroom. The 
green tub is set into a corner formed by 
two green-tiled walls. One wall holds a 
matching green porcelain sink, an open- 
ing above it to accommodate a medicine 
cabinet, and the faucet and handles that 
belong to the tub. Near this setup is a 
kitchen sink with a washtub and drain 
board attached. Few illustrators own as 
much plumbing equipment as Windmann 
Studios. They explain it easily enough. 
They have illustrated campaigns for many 
soaps and washing powders. For a couple 
of years they went along blithely, rent- 
ing a sink or wash basin whenever the 
picture called for one. Looking over the 
books at the end of one fiscal year, Mr. 
Windmann discovered that he had rented 
the same washstand from the same 
plumbing company eleven times. Each 
rental was charged at ten dollars, not in- 
cluding trucking. He decided that no 
sink was worth $110, and promptly 
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Keystone Camera A-7 f:2.7, new, special, 
$42.00; Keystone A-3 ¢:3.5 new, 
ao 50; Kodak Mod. K f:1.9 ‘and Case 
'$ 65.20 
Kodak’ Magazine f:1. . ane - $95.92; six- 

teen-10 arecer * ? New... 90.00 
Keystone A-75 .....-. : oe 64.50 
36x48 De Luxe < aded Box ‘scre 9.50 
Koda ak _Model 20 £:3.5, $30.50; ‘Mode’ 1°25 

es 43.75 
Kodak Model’ 90° £:1.9. 101.50 
H ompanion, 4 w. Spec ‘ial, $47. 50; 
§ & Sportste 74.15 
Keystone K-& {:3.5, ‘$28.00: "#:2.5:. 41.50 
Perfex Turret Magazine f:2.5. Special 61.00 
Revere 88 £:3.5, $ SO; £:2.5. 52.50 
Revere 88 f:1.9, $72.50; Revere 99 f:2.5. 77.50 
Keystone R-& Project r 500 W 62.50 
Revere 85 and Case with 30x 40 beaded 
automatic De Luxe Screen, complete 101.00 
Latest Bolex camera 8 or 16mm f:1.5 lens 212.00 
35MM AND V. P. 
Argus C-2. latest. new, $39.75; C-3. new 45.05 
Argus C¢ Pal case, 635.00; A-%..... ° 3.80 
Foth Derby RF f: 3.5, $38.00; 1:2.5 RF... 42.00 
Foth Derby f:2.5. Nev w 32.50 
ake #55 Scienar 2. : 59.50 
Perfe 255 Wollensak, cf 5. $87.80; f:2.8. 69.50 
Conti = TI Tessar f:2.8 194.00 
ica Standard Elna 3.5 cone , 64.00 
Contax I Zeiss Tessar 3.5.....cc0e00% 93.00 
EE TBD csc cc ceccrocrsecesenescns 44.50 
Pilot Super f: Co cecccceeseeces 62.00 
Ikoflex II f:3.5 "essai 138.00 
Ekoflex I Zeis® 3.5.... ces erecesevees 72.00 
Ciroflex £:3.5 and ase 56.00 
Graflex 314 x 414 “Super D, latest... 162.00 
314x414 Speer . Graphic monraet RF f:4.5... 148.00 
214x314 B & J Press f: ope oe 79.50 
214x314 FR Repc orter G3 : 5 comp ur 83.50 
4x5 B & J Press Zeis 1 93.00 
Super Kodak 620 oe tne tic ” Di aphragm, 

new and De Luxe case Special... 164.50 
Super Ikonta A Special Tessar 3.5. 127.00 
Koda dvance Enlarger. . ‘ 23.00 
Solar Mod. 4 5” Wollens, ne w. Special 58.00 
Federal 219, $25.50; 331 ° 35.50 
Argus Color Slide Projector, ne 20.50 
Spe neer 300 watt slide project« “y par blower 58.00 

Spencer Delineascope 100 watt. . 23.95 

"E DK, $36.00; Mod. RK ‘ ~++ 31.80 
A on Booklet for any Camera .25 
wigubel Makina II-S, f:2.0, latest, telephoto, 

w ens, accessories, flash and case 90.00 
Leic a outfit.’ model G Summar f:2, 90mm 

mar, Chrome Viel ym Finder 3 filters, 

sun-shade and case ike new.. 328.00 

6x9 Linhoff Tee hnics a, Hugo Meyer R.F 
Tessar f:4.5, 37 Dagor W.A, 

Lens, cpr. 4 filters. sun shade, De Luxe 

case ee. 6awieee 292.00 
Argus C-2 coupled Rfdr Like New 29.50 
Robot I Tessar 2.8, 36.69; Model If 105.00 
Leica A f:3.5 and cas 47.50 
312x414 omy pack camera f 4.5 44.00 
Super Ikonta B Tessar 2 L.N ° 165.00 
Rolleifiex Standard Poaner 1.5. LN 124.00 
Rolleicord II f:3. 89.50 

| Rolleicord I f: 4.5.. 74.25 
Cine Master f:2.5. L ° 37.50 
Five section all chrome tripoc dd 5.75 
Chrome Exacta 6 s Tessar f:2.8, 

telephoto and wide angle lenses, exten- 

sion tubes, case, accessories 490.00 
Linhoff Box, 314x414 _ perfect 50.00 
Contaflex, latest. used. Sonnar f:2 two 

filters, case, special Chrome tripod 189.00 
Leitz Focomat 1 A Varob f Leitz ad 

justable easel e nev 98.00 
Leitz Vidom Finder Chrom phe 
Leitz Nooky Attachment 7.00 
Super Ikonta C Special, latest Tessar 3.5. . 125 0o 


All cameras will be shipoed on our ten day 
trial basis with money back guarantee. 


HIGHEST ALLOWANCE 
TRADE-IN OR CASH 








1265 BROADWAY at 32nd Street 











IT COSTS MORE 
....BUT IT’S WORTH MORE 


ARGONAUT photo-finishing, among the finest 
in the nation, costs a 5i¢ more than the ordinary— 
but in comparison—it’s worth a lot more. You'll 
agree it’s well worth the slight difference when 
you proudly show the pictures you’ve had pro- 
cessed in these superior laboratories. 

Write for information about special club member- 
ship and price lists. 


ARGONAUT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
162 East Fort Lee Road, Teaneck, N. J. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































TO EVERY PHASE OF 
NEGATIVE PROCESSING 


No photographic library is complete without 


The Photographic Negative Herbert C. 
McKay's monumental four-volume work on dark- 
room technique. Every phase of negative proc- 
essing is covered thoroughly and understand- 
ably in The Photographic Negative. Profusely 
illustrated with informative charts, diagrams and 
photographs, these four beautifully-bound 
matched volumes are bulging with up-to-the- 
minute information valuable techniques, 
convenient formulas, tables of all types. Only 
85c per volume—or $3.25 for the entire 800- 
page four-volume set, complete with handsome 
library case. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE 


By HERBERT C: McKAY, F.R.P.S. 






$3.25 per 
set, or 85c 
per volume 


4 MATCHED VOLUMES IN 
BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY CASE 


VOLUME t—The film emul n its origin, 
acterist and acti | ent t < 


image 


2 agents rlo 
its handy trouble 
key help get perfect 


t 


work 


AT ALL LEADING BOOK, CAMERA AND DEPART- 
MENT STORES—OR USE HANDY COUPON BELOW 
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| bought one, as well as the bathroom 
| equipment he used so often. 





Every time you see a girl washing out 
her dainty things in a washbasin, that 
basin must be secured somehow by the 
studio taking the picture. When you see 
Mother smiling happily over her wash- 
tub, the studio has to worry about getting 
the washtub. By buying these fixtures, 
the studio has better looking props, as 
they are new and kept in excellent con- 
dition. They can be set in place instantly 
for a rush job, instead of waiting to make 
arrangements for rental, then waiting for 
a truckman to deliver them. This wastes 
hours of time that might be spent doing 
a better job photographically. Another 
advantage is the saving to the client. 
No rental charge is made on any prop 
in the studio’s possession. The way they 
figure is that so many art directors know 
about the Windmann prop room, that 
when a picture calling for a particular 
setup is given them, they immediately 
think of Windmann. The props may be 
the determining factor in cinching a job. 

Right across the room from the bath- 
room setup is the kitchen wall. This is 
made in four sections. One section holds 
a window; another has a corner into 
which an icebox can be fitted. There is 
one wall with a door and one that is 
plain. The studio has a modern electric 
stove to use in kitchen shots, a porce- 
lain and a metal-topped kitchen table, 
and an electric refrigerator. The win- 
dows have no glass in them, because the 
first job for which the set was used called 
for the window to be raised a bit from 
the bottom so a child could reach a hand 
in to steal some cookies cooling on a 
table. Eliminating the glass made the 
job of photographing the child and 
kitchen setup simpler. Six pairs of cur- 
tains are ear-marked for the kitchen 
window. They range from _ simple 
checked gingham drapes to adorable cot- 
tage styles with ruffles and tiebacks. 

Leaning against another wall are rail- 
ings of all descriptions. Among them are 
metal rails, log cabin rails suitable for 
porch scenes, and a ship’s rail that is 
worthy of a story in itself. It looks so 
perfect it might have been cut from the 
deck of a de luxe ocean liner. The top 
is fine-grained polished mahogany, and 
the white supports glisten with a fresh 
coat of paint. One end is curved around 
to provide a bow. The rail was originally 
ordered for a liquor ad. The client was 
insistent that it must be authentic in 
every detail, as one of the owners was a 
yachtsman and would detect any false 
note. 

Windmann went to the shipyards and 
buttonholed a ship’s carpenter. The man 
was utterly contemptuous when he heard 
what was wanted of him. He, who had 
built yacht rails for the Morgans and 
Vanderbilts, wouldn’t lower himself to 
build a rail just for a picture. Windmann 
quietly asked him how much he was paid 
by the day. He told him. It was now 
Windmann’s turn to sniff contemptuously. 
“Why,” he replied, “we pay our photo- 
graphic assistants twice that.” It would 
be worth twice your normal wages to me 
to build that rail and have it completely 
authentic.” 
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The carpenter dismounted from his 
high horse in a hurry. Eagerly he in- 
quired about dimensions and materials. 
The upshot was that the client was de- 
lighted with his genuine ship’s rail. As 
for the carpenter, he still calls the studio 
occasionally to ask if they don’t need 
some more authentic ship carpentering 
Since its original use, that rail has fig- 
ured in plenty of other pictures. Roman- 
tic moonlight sails with a young couple 
leaning over the rail. Middle-aged 
couples, retired on an annuity, relaxing 
in chairs on the deck of a steamer. All 
these are shot in the studio with the help 
of the ship’s rail. 

In the corner of the second prop room 
a staircase rises, leading nowhere. For a 
moment you wonder of what earthly use 
it can be, but you soon find out. The 
majority of middle class homes have a 
staircase in the living room or entrance 
hall that is a twin brother to this one. 
They are made of wood, with banisters 
on one side and a wall on the other, or 
banisters on both sides. The one in the 
prop room is ambidextrous. It can be 
set against a wall, with a banister on one 
side only, or it can be used centrally and 
a second banister fitted on. It would be 
suicide for a model to lean too hard on 
the banister, as it is far less secure than 
it looks in the finished picture. 

This flight of stairs was originally or- 
dered for a single shot. Since then the 
stairs have figured in many pictures. 
Children saying their “good nights” to 
Daddy through the bars—a sixteen year 
old coming down to greet her first date 
—a bride tossing her bouquet to the 
bridesmaids waiting below. Just a sim- 
ple wooden staircase, but it has as many 
uses as a pocketknife. 

I thought I had exhausted the possi- 
bilities of the prop rooms, when one of 
the men beckoned me to the little alcove, 
right off one of the larger rooms. This 
room also has props, not only along the 
sides and on the floor, but also on a high 
platform. The platform occupies two 
walls, with a narrow passageway left 
along the other two walls. Ladders are 
provided so the studio men cart have ac- 
cess to the articles on top. I insisted on 
climbing up, and it was worth it. First 
there was a row of dining room chairs, 
Windsor type, painted a pale grey. Then 
tables of all kinds, the tops neatly stacked 
against the wall, the legs tucked away in 
a corner. A park bench and lamp post 
leaned cozily against one another. Chil- 
dren’s toys of all descriptions, tiny horses 
to play with, large horses to ride upon, 
dolls and bassinets, and a real child’s 
crib, complete with mattress and pillow. 

“Did you buy all this?” I asked. “Of 
course,” I was told. “Some of the things 
we need in a picture, things like a child’s 
mattress for instance, can’t be rented; it’s 
against the laws of the Board of Health. 
We don’t rent toys because the little 
models play with them and they get 

soiled.” I was goggle-eyed by then, but 
my guide went on. “Did you ever try to 
rent a park bench?” I admitted that ! 
never had. “Well, it just can’t be done, 


and the same goes for the lamp post. 
City or state property can’t be rented 
If a shot has to be made indoors because 
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of the season or the weather, and you 
can’t rent what you need, well, you either 
have it built or lose the job. We build 
it!” 

I caught on. I climbed down and went 
on exploring. Boxes of artificial flowers 
as well as a beautiful bridal bouquet, 
complete with ribbon shower and made 
of artificial gardenias. Shelves of dishes, 
glassware, pots and pans. Boxes filled 
with tablecloths, napkins, sheets, pillow- 
cases, and towels. Boxes of jewelry with 
wedding rings in every size and style 
imaginable. Tall painted columns in 
Doric and Ionic style. These are used 
for fashion shots as well as to build a 
porch on a Southern mansion. Artificial 
trees strung with paper lanterns com- 
bine with the columns to produce as au- 
thentic a flavor of the South as a mint 
julep. That must cover it, I thought 
hopefully, and turned to go. Someone 
asked me if I had been in the house. I 
hadn’t, so in I went. On one side were 
two giant clothes poles, filled with dresses 
of every description, as well as overalls, 
uniforms and fancy costumes. On the 
other side hung dozens of pairs of living 
room draperies, any one of which would 
thrill the average housewife. 

As I was leaving I spied the most 
dramatic prop of them all. It is an auto- 
mobile sawed in half. Sitting on. the 
floor, wheels removed, its face to the 
wall, it looks as grotesque as something 
out of a nightmare. But it, too, has 
played its part in Windmann illustrations. 
Every photographer who has used a car 
with people in it will tell you there is no 
tougher job. The small space, the rigid 
seats, and narrow doors present almost 
unsurmountable handicaps to making 
good pictures. The limitations imposed 
by the space usually restrain the photog- 
rapher to such an extent that he must 
sacrifice his high standard of quality and 
compromise by doing the best he can 
inder the circumstances. Such a job 
ame into the studio, and there were the 
usual discussions and groans about doing 
it. One bright assistant piped up with, 
Why not saw a car in half, then you 
won't have any of this trouble!” He 
neant it as a joke, but a light dawned 
on the faces of all those present. 

Windmann reached for his hat and 
started out for a tour of the automobile 
graveyards. He wanted a car that was 
in good condition with the exception of 
the engine. While second hand car deal- 
ers extolled the virtues of the motor and 
the excellent tuneup jobs they had done, 
Mr. Windmann studied only the back 
and sides of the cars. Finally he found 
what he wanted. The car had just been 
rought in. It had run head on into a 
fire hydrant, and reconditioning would 
e expensive if not impossible. The back 
vas perfect, and had the large window 

was seeking. 

‘Will you saw this car in half for me?” 

asked the astonished salesman. The 
man backed away in alarm. He admit- 
ted later he thought he was dealing with 
lunatic. It took a sketch of the pro- 
posed picture to convince the dealer that 
what actually was wanted was the rear 
lf of an automobile. Once persuaded, 
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he set to work with an acetyline torch 
and amputated the front. The operator’s 
joy when he saw the freedom with which 
he could work, and the delight of the 
client with a technically perfect job, 
more than compensated for the difficulty 
in obtaining the prop. Since then the 
automobile has been used in several 
ways. Once it was brought to Central 
Park by truck. A child was looking from 
the side window while a motorcycle 
officer was giving her doll a ticket. The 
lovely tree-shadowed background and 
genuine sunlight made it a memorable 
shot. 

My trip through the prop rooms finally 
came to an end, and I thought I had seen 
everything there that any photographer 
would ever need to make a picture. Im- 
agine my surprise when Mr. Windmann 
invited me to come back again and see 
the latest props. “We acquire something 
new every day,” he said.— 





Image Viewer 
(Continued from page 59) 








rings of the plastic wood around it until 
a mount of sufficient diameter to fit the 
tube has been obtained. After the mount 
has hardened it can be fitted into the 
tube and fastened into place with glue, 
household cement, or additional plastic 
wood. 

The finished image re-verter is used by 
placing the 76 mm lens close to the eye 
and adjusting the inner tube so that the 
groundglass image is sharp and just about 
fills the field of view. To cover a 4x5 
groundglass, stand about two feet from 
the camera. 

A similar device can be used to facili- 
tate focusing. In this case the inner tube 
is held close to the groundglass and the 
outer tube adjusted until the ground sur- 
face of the focusing screen appears to be 
sharp. Now by moving the focusing ad- 
justment of the camera you can easily 
tell when the groundglass image is sharp. 
The upside-down image is reverted, or 
made to appear right side up, the same as 
with the viewer. At the same time the 
portion of the image being viewed is mag- 
nified, so that you have a simple means 
of obtaining maximum sharpness in any 
part of the picture by examining a nat- 
ural but magnified image. 

Figure 2 shows the dimensions for the 
focusing device. The tubes are shorter 
than those used for the viewer, but the 
principle of the two gadgets is the same. 
Note that the second device uses lenses 
of shorter focal length. Here the eye- 
piece lens has a focal length of 71 mms, 
while the lens in the inner tube has a 
focal length of 20 mms. The focusing de- 
vice is constructed from cardboard tubing 
in the same manner as the viewer de- 
scribed above. 

These two optical devices will prove 
a boon to anyone who owns a plate back 
camera. Once you have built and used 
them, you will find it a relief to work 
with a normal groundglass image, instead 
of having to twist your head around in an 
attempt to view an inverted image. Most 
of your troubles concerning composition 
and focusing will be ended.— 
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Graphic 4x5, Skopar f4.5 Mendal. Gun (G.) $ 99.50 
B&H Filmo 70D, f3.5 Cooke, f1.8 Cooke, f3.5 

Georz 3”, reflex focuser, Mayfair Case (V.G.).. 175.00 
B&H 16 mm. Standard-Proj., case (G.).. . ’ 49.50 
Revere “99” 8mm, Turret, 3.5, (L.N.)......... 39.50 
Ross Teleros £5.5 tele. lens 11” (EXC.) 100.00 
Ross Telecentric f5.4 17” (V.G.) 125.00 


omen Angerlon w.-2, 9em F6.8, D. A. Comp. 
NEV 


75.00 
Zeiss Tipit f4. 8, 50em (L.N.) 295.00 
Zeiss Tele-Tessar £6.: 3, 32 cm. (L.N.) 150.00 
Zeiss Tessar f3.5, 25 cm. (L.N.) Tess 250.00 
Turner Reich 10 15" f6.8, Betax (18” é "O4° NEW 100.00 


Auto Graflex 3!4x41, R.B., D.E., f4.5 Tessar (G.) 97.50 


Foth Derby f2.5 (G.) 19.50 
Super Baldina epld.r.-f., 2.9, Comp. (EXC.)..... 59.50 
Zeiss Nettar C, {3.5 Comp. Rapid, D.A. (EXC.). 59.50 
214x314 B & J Press, Kal., “E” r.-f., NEW, with 
used f4.5, comp. NEW Victor Gun 99.50 
. ine Kodak B-B, f3.5 (V.G.) 25.00 
Bee Bee 9x12, D.F., Box only, holders, adapter 
NEW. 15.00 
Reflex £3.5 C ‘ompur ( (G.) 39.50 
Foth-flex {3.5 (EXC . 55.00 
Mirroflex 9x12, lens 6 f4.5 Zeiss Tessar (G.). 50.00 
Kodak Special 3A £6.3, Kodamatie (EXC.). 25.00 
Legend: Like New = L.N., Excellent = EXC., Very 
Good=V.G., Good=G. 





SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Attention: Government agencies, War 
plants and cthers with high priorities. 
For hard-to-get-quickly professional 
and semi-professional equipment (new 
and used) we maintain a special de- 
partment trained in priorities pro- 
cedure equipped to handle your re- 
quirements promptly. Write, wire or 
*phone 











Hundreds More « Liberal Trade-ins * 10-Day Trial 
WRITE TODAY! 


Now is the time to get that new camera 
because: we are allowing the highest trade- 
in values ever on your old equipment! 





CASH FOR CAMERAS! 


Turn your extra equipment 
into cash .. . we buy cameras: 
Rollei, Exakta, Bantam, Iko- 
flex, Plaubel Makina, Graphic, 
Movies, Sound Equipment, etc., 
outright at top figures. For 
quick action write or ship to 
Dept. C. 











geo. levine & sons 


Capitol 8254 
15 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Over a Quarter Century on Cornhill” 
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ain developing. fine - grain devel- 
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NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES 
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COLOR PRINTS EASILY— 
THE MARSHALL WAY 


@ You don't have to be an expert tech- 
nician to produce a beautiful colored 
print. 


© Just take a black and white matte 
print and rub on Marshall's Transparent 


Photo Oil Colors. 


@ Use the Regular for the highlights 
and half-tones, and Extra Strong for 
luminous color in the dark shadows. 


@ Try for yourself the simplicity of this 
method. See the beauty of the result- 
ing colored print. 


Ask our color consultant 
about your color problems. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, Inc. 
Dept. A, 167-173 N. Ninth St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SELL us your used CAMERAS and PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT at TOP MARKET 
PRICES! Your idle equipment is valyable 


return mail. Your equipment is 
worth real money in cash and io 
even more in trade. Write today! 


FREE Camera and Photographic 
Supplies Catalog—buy 


at 
money saving prices! Write to 
Dept. 3A3—ask for Catalog C542 


LAFAYETTE CAMERA 


901 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
265 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


right now—send us a description 
( and you will have an appraisal by 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES to meet 
Commercial demands. Subjects covered 
Ilustrative, Portrait, Fashion, Architec- 
tural, Exterior, Interior, Industrial, Catalog, 
Color, News, Retouching, Tinting, Copying, 
Airbrush. Studies include camera operation, lighting, 
composition, enlarging, printing and other essentials. 
Personal training « expert instruction « individual advance- 
ment. Finest equipment. Day, Half Day or Evening Classes. 
Write Box 73, 116 $ Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


RE RRR A AR RES ROR 
POSITIVES FOR SLIDE PROJECTION 


These Positives are made from your 35mm or Bantam 
negatives, They have the same fine grain as your 
negatives. You can project our positives to any size. 
35mm (3 pat ee 
Three rolls $1.25 : ive rotis....$2.00 
antam.. 25c per roll 
SINGLE FRAME, Sc EA.; MINIMUM ORDER, SOc 
SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 
> Money Back Guarantee: Negative Returned Intact 


Projection Slide Co., Box 319, General P.O. N.Y. C. 








] Photographic Prints. 
TINT!) Black and White 
Movie Films. 
TONE! Titles, Slides, Prints. 
. Dip once and it’s done! 
Teitel Laboratories Fs ag 


Write for Literature 
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Musical Backgrounds for Your Portraits. 
(Continued from page 27) 





frame for the head and shoulders of the 
musician. In such a picture, the face 
should be brilliantly lighted and the 
piano illuminated with a subdued light. 
Thus, you keep the emphasis where it 
belongs. 

A piano picture offers a fine oppor- 
tunity for unusual child shots. A little 
three-year-old miss banging away for 
dear life and singing at the top of her 
voice should make an appealing study. 
Likewise, a real American boy called in 
from his baseball game to a practice ses- 
sion at the piano ought to suggest a 
humorous variation of the musical theme. 

If you know an organist, you have a 
wonderful picture opportunity in the 
bag! The impressive and intricate key- 
board of the organ is perfect picture 
material. The flowing robes of a church 
organist plus the suggestion of a stained 
glass window in the background are cer- 
tainly the things from which exhibit pic- 
tures are made. 

And don’t overlook those antique par- 
lor organs which are still to be seen in 
many homes. What a grand background 
for a shot of a motherly person at the 
keyboard, a hymn on the music rack, and 
a single shaft of light from above cast- 
ing a halo about her head as she plays 
a favorite song! 

It will simplify your picture taking if 
the owners of musical instruments are 
suitable for photographs. If their faces 
and hands are the sort you’d usually 
associate with those of a musician, photo- 
graph them. If not, bring along the 
proper kind of model and tactfully take 
one or two bread-and-butter pictures of 
the owner of the instrument before you 
switch to the selected model. 

Stringed instruments require a differ- 
ent picture approach and are somewhat 
easier to handle than the piano because 
of their smaller size. The violin suggests 
itself at once as the most common 
stringed instrument available for your 
use. Here again, closeups of hands posed 
with the instrument offer good picture 
material. A pleasing arrangement can be 
made with the bow hand poised over the 
strings, and the sensitive fingers of the 
artist on the neck of the violin. 

Another variation might be a pair of 
time-worn hands clasped over an old 
violin. I made such a picture several 
years ago and titled it “The Last Sym- 
phony” and it was well received in con- 
tests and salons. Or again, if your model 
has a sensitive face, artistic in appear- 
ance, then subdue the lighting to deep 
shadows with a fleck of light to outline 
his features, place a catch-light on the 
hands and curve of the violin, and photo- 
graph him with head bent. playing his 
instrument. 

Old-time fiddlers and hillbilly bands 
offer good picture ideas ‘with a dash of 
humor added for your musical theme. 
Get your fiddler to run through a rendi- 
tion of “Turkey in the Straw” and then 
snap him while he is playing one of its 
more spirited passages. 


If you want to add a novelty or human 
interest effect to your musical back- 
ground pictures, locate an instrument 
that is a little bit different from those 
commonly seen and include it in your 
photographs. It will give your pictures 
sparkle and at the same time sharpen 
the interest and curiosity of your audi- 
ence. 

For example, you might hunt through 
some antique, novelty, and second-hand 
shops for any odd instruments which 
you can find. I once found a three- 
necked guitar resting in the window 
of a music store. Some inventive wizard 
had created this weird instrument, using 
three sets of strings instead of the con- 
ventional single set. I promptly bor- 
rowed this unique item for one of my 
pictures. 

Sometimes the use of an instrument 
that contrasts with the subject of the 
picture makes all the difference in the 
world. Some years ago, I photographed 
a freckle-faced boy playing a_ violin. 
While the finished picture was fairly 
pleasing, it had no unusual qualities. I 
tried the subject a second time, substi- 
tuting an oversized cello for the violin 
and posed my model looking ceilingward 
with an ecstatic look in his eyes as he 
stroked the bow across the instrument. 
The picture clicked instantly and won a 
first prize in a national contest. 

Cellos and bass fiddles generally have 
more pictorial value than violins, al- 
though they are the same in general shape 
and design. Because of their size, how- 
ever, the larger instruments add an extra 
zip to the composition of your pictures. 

Perhaps you may be wary of taking 
musical pictures because you think: ‘I 
know nothing of music; I wouldn’t know 
how to arrange my subject’s fingers in 
the proper manner.” Well, don’t let 
that worry you. You can get the owner 
of the instrument to give you a few 
hints about proper placing of the hands 
and then you can let your fancy run 
free in picking a good photographic type, 
regardless of his musical skill. 

Other stringed instruments that offer 
good picture possibilities are harps, lyres. 
mandolins, guitars, and ukuleles. A harp 
is a graceful instrument with its richly 
carved pillar and the sweeping curve of 
its frame. Try shooting through the 
strings with the model’s face broken by 
the pattern of the strings and framed in 
the curve of the top, or backlight the 
hands and use the shadow pattern from 
the strings to obtain a picture full of rich 
interest. Banjos, mandolins, and ukuleles 
are lighter, more frivolous types of mu- 
sical instruments and you should pick 
your models to match this mood. 

By browsing around in second-hand 
shops or musical stores, you may find 
some forgotten type of instrument that 
has the idea in it for a fine picture. | 
once discovered an old-fashioned phono- 
graph with a “morning glory” horn in 4 
local pawn shop, and I succeeded in bor- 
rowing it for a picture. Then I set out to 
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find an old man with whiskers who could 
be appropriately posed alongside this rel- 
ic of a past day. I found such a “gray- 
beard” selling fruit in a public market 
and I persuaded him to sit for a picture. 

I put a record on the old fashioned 
phonograph, started it going, and asked 
my model to cup a hand to his ear and 
assume a smiling expression as he lis- 
tened to the strains of the old music. 
The finished picture was called “The Old 
Refrain” and it met with great success. 

Percussion instruments also have pic- 
ture possibilities. You can portray a tor- 
rid moment from some jam session, or a 
red hot drummer getting in a few solid 
licks. It’s easy to visualize a picture with 
a typical drummer, his hair mussed, a 
wild gleam in his eye, and his drumsticks 
beating a tattoo on his instrument. 

All the accessories that surround the 
average drummer make good photo- 
graphic background material, too. If you 
want to simulate wild action without 
flashbulbs, it’s simple to suspend a drum- 
stick in mid-air with a couple of black 
threads and pose the hands to imitate 
the action of throwing the stick through 
space. 

Xylophone players, kettle drum artists, 
and big bass drums pounding out the 
beat of a melody shouldn’t be overlooked 
in your tour of musical backgrounds. 
The brass section also has good picture 
possibilities, too. Again seeking the spec- 
tacular, I was recently able to borrow a 
Sousaphone from a high school band for 
a picture session. The Sousaphone is that 
gigantic band instrument where the 
player fits himself inside a maze of coils 
and is topped by an enormous bell of 
dazzling brilliance. 

To properly handle an instrument of 
such large proportions, I located an over- 
sized fat man, tipping the scale at over 
300 pounds. He thought the picture idea 
was good fun and agreed to pose. So, 
with his cheeks puffed out and his face 
a real crimson from the effort, I recorded 
him tooting on the Sousaphone. Since 
that time, I’ve also seen a very popular 
picture of a Sousaphone taken with a 
small boy at the mouthpiece, the con- 
trast in size between the giant instru- 
ment and the small player providing a 
novelty approach for the picture. 

Slide trombones, French horns, trum- 
pets and cornets are all good instruments 
to use in your musical pictures. Be 
careful to point the ends of long instru- 
ments away from the camera, or you'll 
find them out of focus and enlarged en- 
tirely out of perspective if they approach 
too close to the lens. The shiny high- 
lights created by your floodlights on the 
plated brass surfaces of these horns make 
ine pictures, full of rich texture. 

The oboes, flutes, and bassoons deserve 

mention, too. Essentially the same 
principles apply to these as to the other 
instruments discussed, but they usually 
all for a quieter type of model. A meek, 
Casper Milquetoast” type of fellow 
would be ideal for a flute picture show- 
ing him craning his neck to read the 
heet of music on the stand in front of 
him. Or, you could entirely change the 

ood as I did in my picture of a husky 
paratrooper tootling on the flute with 
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two other paratroopers singing lustily. 

Don’t overlook the possibilities in pho- 
tographs of singers, either. You can rig 
up your solo, trio, or quartet to suit your- 
self. I found a venerable character with 
a nice set of chin whiskers washing cars 
one Saturday afternoon. I whisked him 
off to my basement studio, propped a 
piece of music in his hands, and snapped 
his picture. 

You could use a comic quartet render- 
ing “Sweet Adeline,” a children’s group 
singing a nursery song, or other 
And best of all, your models don’t have 
to use their voices. It’s all silent to the 
film anyway and so long as you pose 
them with mouth open to represent the 
action, no one is any the wiser. 

I always keep a few pieces of sheet 
music in my workroom to use as picture 
props when I run out of ideas. One win- 
try night I heard a knock at my door 
and discovered an old man asking for 
something to eat. I gave him a sandwich 
and as he munched it, I studied his 
drooping white moustaches and scraggly 
hair atop his head. He was pretty good 
picture material. 

I handed him a sheaf of music and 
photographed him in the act of singing, 
his mouth open, his eyes raised to heaven. 
It looked real when I made my print. 
The fact that I had the simple “prop” of 
the sheet music meant the difference be- 
tween having this picture and groping 
around for some new arrangement. 

So if you’ve reached that point in pho- 
tography where you feel the need for 
something different, why not turn to 
music? You'll discover a whole new field 
of photographic possibilities— pe 


Winners of 1942 Christmas Card 
Contest Announced 


S in preceding years, Poputar Puo- 

TOGRAPHY was flooded with Christ- 
mas greeting cards from new and old 
friends all over the country. They even 
came from such distant spots as Alaska 
and Mexico. Most of the cards sub- 
mitted were unusual and exhibited signs 
of hard work and careful planning. 

The ten winners of the contest, who 
will receive $5.00 checks from PopuLar 
PuHoToGRAPHY for their cards, are: 

Arthur L. Center, San Diego, Calif. 

Robert M. Decker, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lou Gardner, Detroit, Mich. 

Ottmar Goebel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Art Gustafson, Ross, Calif. 

E. M. Ludlow, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

E. Rockett, New Orleans, La. 

H. J. Stalker, Pho. M. 3c, Norfolk, Va. 

Sgt. Phil Stern, New York City. 

W.N. Tillery, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The family, victory, and military 
themes were numerous among this year’s 
entries. There were some cards which 
made novel approaches to the war sav- 
ings stamp angle. Examples of pasteups, 
art work, negative retouching, montages 
and cutouts were entered too. 

The prize-winning cards will be kept on 
file for use in illustrating Christmas card 
articles in future issues of PopuLarR PHo- 
TOGRAPHY, so that all readers can get tips 
from them for making up their own pho- 
tographic greetings. 
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You can do 
BIG things 


with this small camera 


No need to lug around a large cam- 


era to do big things in photography 

. Super Ikonta BX has proved that 

in pictures that have rated high in 
numerous exhibitions. 

Super Ikonta BX has everything 
for perfect results: Combined range- 
and view-finder with one eyepiece 
built-in electric meter, finger-tip con- 
trols, and the fastest of Zeiss Tessar 
f/2.8. 12 214”"x2! 


Lenses 4 "x2 A 
on a roll. 


’ pictures 


At leading dealers. 
Booklet. 


Write for 


ZEISS IKON CAMERAS 





CARL ZEISS, Inc., Dept. C-17-3 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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Marine Mone: Company 


URNITURE (RAFT 


AUTHEATIC COLOANAL REPRODUCTIONS 































Use these kits to 
create authentic 
miniature rooms 
typical of the Early 
American Colonial 
Period, ... Furni- 
ture and acces- FOR THE 
sories are careful- 
ly scaled from his- WHOLE FAMILY 
toric originals. . . 

<its consist of floors and walls (in —_ color), 
wood turnings, printed wood easy to cut, die- 
cast metal fittings and clear dire ctiens for as- 
sembling. 

No. 502 COLONIAL BEDROOM isbentes ated) 33. oo 
No. 500 The 1750 KITCHEN 2.00 


No. 501 The STAGE. COACH INN... . $3: 0o 
Catalogue of all kits and tndivtdual hand-made 
furntture pteces for creating distinctive room 
arrangements to scale sent with your order. 


MARINE MODEL CO., 29 W. 15th St., New York City 











We OF Nd 
PLEASURE or PROFIT 


} Prepare for profitable business or 
fascinating hobby, at home under 






guidance of qualified instructors. No prevwi- 
ous experience necessary, common school 
education sufficient. Many earn while learn- 
ing. Our practical studio methods also quali- 
fy for well-paying positions upon gradua- 
tion. Send coupon below at once for free 
pooklet, “Opportunities in Modern Photog- 
raphy,” particulars and requirements, 


. oe me ee 
AMERICAN senoot. oF at gg 
1315 Michigan Ave 


3 Chicago, ttt. 
2 Opportunities in itedern cL tography,” 


Bend booklet, full particulars 
and req 

Nome.. beeen ‘ MOO. cece eceenee 
MOREE eo ccccccccccccccc cs bb ec wgoc ch cpareed Pes cccccceccvccccsccece 
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A REAL GIFT ‘FOR A FRIEND OR YOURSELF 
Lookshe ize Shue ¢ i aroon, black 
boo x list ul 0 72 
300 (illustrated) for neg: tives ¥ to 3% x 5” 
No. 500 for negatives up to 5 
At Stores or direct pre aie on 


10 Days Money-Back Tr al $1. oo 


Free Catalog of Amfiles for Reels, 
AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 


Contents 


Slides, ete. 


1667 Duane Bivd. 
Kankakee, Illinois 


THE WIDEST CHOICE 


OF FINE GRAIN FINISHING 
| Different 35mm , 60° 
Films “°™ 


Services 
Roll 
c 
t 
Films “°™ 40° 





Different 
1 4 Services '” 
PROJECTION POSITIVES, photo cell controlled 


STUDIO ENLARGEMENTS, in folders and mats 
SALON ENLARGEMENTS, in 16x20 mounts, titled 


AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St. N.Y.C. Dept. P. LO. 5-5483 





) Beautifully Styled-Low Prices! 


Make your members more conscious of their 
membership. Write today for our free catalog. 
Shows 300 styles, sterling and gold plate on 
) sterling. Choose a design suitable for your group. 
No order to small. Quality leader for 48 years. 


BASTIAN BROS. Dept. PE, Rochester, W. Y. 


20 ‘wor 2x2 SLIDES 51 


Special Offer—unusual scenic, travel and pic- 
torial views—full double 35mm size, sharp and 
clear—mounted, ready to show in any stand- 
ard projector. 20 for $1. 406 for $2. All dif- 
ferent. 10 Art Slides, $1: 20, $2; 30, $3. 
List of other subjects sent with each order. 


ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake P-3, Canton; O. 




















PHOTO FINISHING OF SUPREME QUALITY 
HEINZ FINE PHOTOGRAPHY 
5 Union Square, Dept. P7. New York, N. Y- 
Write for price list and mailing bags 


All menin the U.S.and Allied Armed Forces receive 10% special discount 











Preserve and File Your Negatives in Trans rent 


GLASSINE NEGONTAINERS—$1 Buys: 
450—234x3, 25ax3%, 254x4, 2x3, 2x3Ya, 2x4, 2x4¥e. 
400—22 4x4! 234x5, 3x434 2x5. 300—2x8, 3%4Xx5! 
350—3x5, 3x52. 2354x5¥2, 25 x6, 334x5, 2x6, xf. 
250—2x9, 2x10, *234x8, 44x52, 334x6'4. 2000 
225—4- 4x5 Va, 244x9. 175—554x7 5%, 254xK11, 244x142, 2x1 


LARGE HARDWOOD FILING CABINET—$1.25 


includes 100 Negontainers. 26 indexes! Set-in, dustproof 

cover; tel we choice, any above sizes! 

Ph a0 apher lease . for $1.00. 
All orders "post Money Backi 


F weed 


ANDREW E. cuz ik CAVERY = “Syracuse, N.Y. | 


GRADUATE TO A Seemant 
3-star SPLICER! 


# Exclusive “tension 
pins” for greater 
accuracy! 

* Dry emulsion 
scraper ideal: tor 
Kodachrome! 

DEALERS ! ' ~*~ 


WHOLESALE PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY 
7266 BEVERLY BOULEVARD % HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








Pray %& Anchored cement - cannot upset! | 
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The Camera Builds Good Will 


(Continued from page 32) 





tographers who are aware of the impor- 
tance of better mutual knowledge, and 
who realize that pictures are one of the 
most effective means of our becoming ac- 
quainted with our neighbors to the north 
and to the south. It is a special challenge 
to those who have traveled in our sister 
republics and have their negatives filed 
away, but it also works the other way for 
those who have pictures that really show 
what we in the United States are and do. 

The photographer who has traveled and 
made pictures can print those negatives 
and present a complete exhibit of his own 
to show the country as he saw it. He 
must be careful to be honest in letting his 
pictures express his opinion. Too often 
we are impressed by the “quaint” when 
we visit foreign territory. In Mexico, for 
example, the beggars and the poverty- 
stricken Indians in the provinces are so 
different from the people we see at home 
that we make pictures of nothing else. 
Then we come home, print those nega- 
tives, and put out a show entitled “Mex- 
ico,’ which gives the impression that all 
Mexicans live on that level. Those who 
have been in any part of the great coun- 
try below the border know that there are 
beggars there just as there are in any 
other country. But they are no more rep- 
resentative of Mexico than were the sad 
efforts of the more rabid documentarians 
of a few years ago when they photo- 
graphed all that was unpleasant in our 
United States. 

Each country has its own problems, its 
own customs, its own sore spots, and its 
own advantages. A fair statement about 
that country contains something of all of 
them, and at least tries to show the whole 
picture. The temptation is great, of 
course, to shoot only the things that are 
widely different from those with which 
we are familiar, but that gives a false im- 
pression and works a definite injury to 
the cause of inter-American relations. 

Much of the strength of what Albert 
Greenfield has done lies in his perfectly 
honest approach to the people of the West 
Indies. He likes them and their coun- 
tries. While he photographs their native 
villages, he never seeks out the less pleas- 
ant side without balancing these pictures 
against scenes of the more attractive 
places. He never forgets to record the 
buildings and homes that might grace any 
of our own warmer areas. A show that 
fails in this lies about the subject and 
does not convey a true story of the peo- 
ple and their civilization. 

Naturally, when we visited foreign 
countries in happier times, we photo- 
graphed those things that interested us 
most. We rarely made shots of the build- 
ings that might have been located, say, in 
New York City on Fifth Avenue. We 
could shoot them at home; and so many 
other photographers did the same thing 
that most of us do not realize that we 
have no exclusive right to modern archi- 
tecture. We are surprised to learn 
through pictures that office and apart- 
ment buildings in Buenos Aires and in 


Mexico City are the equal of, if not su- 
perior to, any we have here in the States 
—and in that surprise comes a new feel- 
ing of brotherhood with them. We find 
that our neighbors can and do build pub- 
lic and private buildings that rival the 
best we can boast. Suddenly we realize 
that the differences between us are trivial 
matters of dress and language and cus- 
toms, and not the insurmountable bar- 
riers we have come to believe them to 
be. We learn that they can and do ac- 
complish many things that we have not 
yet done, and we gain a new respect for 
them. And we learn all this most ac- 
curately and most rapidly through the 
medium of the camera that brings back a 
record we cannot doubt. 

All human relationships are based on 
the fact that to know our neighbor better 
is to like him more. Few indeed are 
those whom we know well and yet fail 
either to like or respect—and that applies 
just as well to countries as to individuals. 
The cameras that thousands of us have 
carried all over North and South America 
have made records that could be im- 
mensely valuable in showing fellow coun- 
trymen how our neighbors live, or in 
making exhibits to tell our story to others. 

But those stories cannot be told by 
negatives lying idle in our files. They 
need to be printed and circulated as 
widely as possible. But we must be cer- 
tain that they tell the honest story of all 
sides of the countries and cities we have 
seen. We have a mental impression 
formed by. having actually seen them, 
but the camera records only what is be- 
fore it without being influenced by what 
lies to either side. Unless we have made 
the definite effort to get all parts of the 
story on our films and then carry through 
with that thought when printing the neg- 
atives, we shall do a real injustice both 
to the people who welcomed us and to 
ourselves. In every case the truthful 
story will be of greatest benefit to all 
concerned. 

Our cameras, even the simplest box 
affairs, are an overwhelming force in the 
dissemination of information. We can use 
them to tell the whole story of the good 
and the bad that is to be found every- 
where. The same, straight, honest, friend- 
ly approach that Albert Greenfield uses 
will make your pictures a force for good 
in the promotion of one of the most im- 
portant problems of our day—the rela- 
tions between ourselves and the other 
republics in the Americas. [Albert 
Greenfield’s show “Haiti,” and a second, 
“Venezuela,” have been exhibited in 
greater New York in such galleries as the 
Brooklyn Museum, the New York Public 
Library, and the Brooklyn Public Library. 
Both have been booked for exhibition 
in other cities this year. Ep.]|— 


—If you want to get the best results in 
portraiture, don’t get the camera lens 
too close to the subject. Otherwise, 
you're apt to get objectionable distortion 
of the subject’s features.— 
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| Asked My Dealer 


(Continued from page 38) 








what it is you’d like to read or hear. 

Joining a camera club may give you an 
opportunity to add photographic knowl- 
edge. Too often a camera club is either 
a mutual admiration society or a frater- 
nity of exhibitionists. There are other 
camera clubs, fortunately, that are really 
helpful. Join such a club and be active 
in it. If you’re not satisfied with what 
the group is doing, speak up. If you don’t 
like the kind of programs presented, 
you'll find that camera club program 
chairmen are the world’s most help- 
welcoming class. 

You should read as much as you pos- 
sibly can, both on the favorite aspects of 
your hobby, and on all phases in general. 
Not that you can learn merely by read- 
ing, but you can eliminate much of the 
waste and haphazard in your own experi- 
ments and practice if you will learn from 
the mistakes of others. Experience is a 
good teacher, but the other fellow’s ex- 
perience costs you less than your own. 

Besides subscribing to at least one good 
camera magazine you should set aside a 
fixed amount that you can spend regu- 
larly on books. I’ve known amateurs 
to plank down the savings of six months 
without a qualm, to pay for a lens, a 
tripod, or an enlarger, but refuse to spend 
the two or three dollars that would get 
them a book brimful of instruction on 
how to get the most out of the equip- 
ment they’ve just invested in. 

But it all gets back to asking your 
lealer. He can advise you on which 
camera club to join, what books to buy. 
If you can’t afford to purchase the books 
outright, he may be able to rent them to 
you. He can tell you which manufacturer 
to write to if you have a technical prob- 
lem beyond his scope. If he expects a 
particular manufacturer’s representative 
in town whom you ought to meet and 
talk to, he can let you know in time—if 
he has already learned from your ques- 
tions that you are interested in that dem- 
onstrator’s specialty. 

You turn to your dealer naturally when 
the club bulletin needs some advertising. 
But have you ever thought of inviting 
him to give the club a talk on how to 
use spotlights, or correcting perspective 

the enlarger, or perhaps show the 
color shots he took in Mexico? Many 
clubs have. Many more should. 
You can ask your dealer to try to ar- 
range with some of the manufacturers for 
lectures. Many manufacturers will send 
your dealer sets of slides with appropriate 
lecture material to be read at camera 
bs. Often you can get a lecturer to 
come out in person. If your club isn’t 
enough for such programs, get to- 

gether with some other clubs for the 
pose. You should be able to get one 
he travelling lecturers when he makes 
wing through your state. Of course 
can often be arranged just as easily 
having the program chairman write 
manufacturer, but you'll find they 
ily pay more attention to requests 
. dealers. 


There are also lots of services your 
dealer can give you, for a nominal charge 
or no charge at all. He can check your 
exposure meter, synchronize your flash- 
gun, or, if you are just a beginner, load 
the film into the camera for you. Many 


dealers maintain emergency darkrooms | 


for customers who have to unravel some 
trouble. 

What if you haven’t enough gasoline 
to take you to a dealer who can answer 
your questions? Then you can always 
resort to the mail. If you live on a farm 
or ranch, or in a very small town, and 
you buy your supplies by mail or on 
your rare visits to the county seat, your 
dealer can answer your questions by mail. 
There are a number of big mail-order 
dealers in key cities, doing a national 
business with amateurs who read their 
ads in the magazines and who are out of 
reach of retail shops. These dealers have 
correspondents qualified and ready to an- 
swer questions. If you use this method, 
always enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for reply. 

All dealers, those you visit and those 
you write to, maintain large supplies of 
circulars and instruction sheets issued by 
the various manufacturers represented on 
their shelves. While some of this material 
is just sales talk, much of it is useful. 
Have you ever taken any of it home to 
study? Have you ever filed any of it 
away for convenient reference? 

When the news notes in the camera 
Magazines announce new technical data 
sheets, do you write to the proper manu- 
facturer for a copy? Probably not. You 
may even be one of those who bought the 
several more or less successful and valu- 
able books that have been published in 
the last few years, that are frankly little 
more than collections of data published 
by manufacturers. And as you walked 
eagerly out of the camera shop with the 
book you didn’t so much as glance at the 
tablefull of the free printed matter that 
went into making up that volume. 

So the minute you decide to try some- 
thing new: lantern-slides, color film, pa- 
per negatives, vignetting enlargements, 
toning, making montages, photographing 
flowers, indoor pictures, or whatever it is, 
ask your dealer. You will probably walk 
out with free instruction sheets, a few 
low-priced pamphlets, one or two back- 
numbers of a magazine, and perhaps even 
a book which you will either have pur- 
chased or taken from his rental library. 
At the same time the dealer will have 
told you what he knows about the sub- 
ject, what equipment and material he has 
in stock, what he doesn’t have but can 
order for you, and what he believes is 
best suited to your needs. 

What more can you ask any one man 
to do for you? 

True, he makes a profit on you. But 
you make a bigger profit on the deal than 
he does, if you will ask questions. All 
he gets from you is a little money. From 
him to you there passes something greater 
and more valuable: instruction.— 








You'll be pleased with the great variety 
of new and used merchandise immediately 


available at Fotoshop ... movie and 
still cameras, enlargers, projectors and 
other hard-to-get equipment, accessories 
and materials. On request, we will send 
you our latest current py Lists of 
merchandise available. Let us know what 
item or items you are interested in ob- 
tainin Write today, for although our 
stock % complete in variety, it is limited 
in quantity. 


—WE BUY AS WELL AS SELLE) 


Now is a good time to sell your idle cam- 
era or equipment. Highest prices are being 
paid due to shortages. Fotoshop will pay 


you TOP CASH PRICES! What’s more, 
the money you get will more than pay for 
new equipment after the war. Let us know 
what you have for approximate appraisal, or 
free shipping carton will be sent, on request, 
for accurate appraisal. Trade-ins also ac- 


cepted, 
















Write today for our Specialized 
Lists. Mention what merchandise 
vou are interesicd in 


NGS) 42nd STREET 


FOTOSHOP. 


18-U East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 
Branch: 130-U West 32nd Street __ 


INFRA-RED 


The No. 108 “Standard Red” 
Infra Beam Drying Lamp with 
CARBON FILAMENT gives con- 
centrated penetration of Infra- 
Red rays—has oven-baked red 
coating for safe use in connec- 
tion with darkroom. Highly 
efficient, economical and per- 2 
manent! $3.00 per pair, POST- vane 
PAID! No. 108 
For Perfect Fine-Grain Drying 
in Less Then 10 Minutes 
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YOUR OWN MOVIES 
IT'S EASY AND THRILLING = 


Send for one low t sets and Guestep fo 
own movies! f Gonsists of developing rack, 
aan 


lite, and red developing powders. 
SIMPLIFIED DEVELOPING qurerTs. poke: Powders. 


1802 W. Pico, Los Angeles 


a CAMERA Co. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





step-by- atep ta insure good re 


sgl. 8, $1.15; 100’ 16, $1.85; 400’ 16 mm, 
Write for Big Bargain Circulars, our bulk film prices, 


FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport, la. 
For Victory ...§—— 
BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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FOTOFLAT 


DRY MOUNT TISSUES | 


No fuss, no muss, no 
bother. You “‘iron’’ your 
pictures on your mount 
or album page. Prints 
mounted perfectly flat, 
—no wrinkles—perma- 
nent—clean edges. Used 
by leading commercial 
and professional pho- 
tographers. Fotoflat is 
available in all print 
sizes at camera dealers. 


Here's a better way 

than rubber cement 

fo mount your 
pictures 


10c TRIAL 


Send for trial package, 


enough to mount six L5e Pk 
8x10 prints—iJoc. ot g. up 


SEAL Inc., 


SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 
* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS» 
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M.M. FILM 
ULTRA FINE GRAIN 
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CUSTOM 
QUALITY WORK 


Your 35 MM roll ultra fine grain 


processed and each exposure enlarged | 


to 3%x4% on deckle-edged gloss or 
matte paper only $1.00. 18-Ex- 
posure, 60c. 16-Exposure, 50c. 


Reloading with 24-HOUR SERVICE 
Eastman Film: 36- in today—out tomorrow 
RosaR. Ray = exp., 50c; 18, 30c. Leaders since 1920 


RAY’SPHOTOSERVICE uacrosse wis. 
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| his usual morning routine. 





BULK FILM WINDERS...$4.50 


Winder and 95 Ft. Finopan $8.75 


; Ata x @ Supreme 25 ft. $1.25 
anatom @ Super XX 95ft. 4.50 


@ Plus X 
‘ cartrid of above film $1.25 


50 Large Book Lens Tissue {0c with Order 
CAMERA MART, Inc., 70 West 45th St., N.Y.C. 





ULTRA FINE GRAIN DEV. 
& enlarged to 3's x 4'/2 
THE BETTER WAY. 


36 exp, 18 exp 


Salou 
Quality 


ENLARGEMENTS 


35MM 36 EXP. ‘Photo Cell’ Strip 60c 


Spiratone Fine Grain Laboratories 
49 West 27th Street. Mew Vort, WY. MU 4.1329 


ee Le ee | 
$1. Glossy $1.25 2 85¢ 
FREE sample. ame 
mailing bag. 
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Rules for Photographing Children 


(Continued from page 35) 





were of father and child. I let Daddy 
toss the baby around and play with him 
just as he does when no one is present. 
The result—a series of happy, laughing 
father and child pictures, all so good I 


could hardly choose a favorite. 


If mother is young and photogenic, let 
her appear in the picture. But please 
ask her not to pose with a madonna ex- 
pression. Let her put the child through 
Let her feed 
him his orange juice, his oatmeal, and 
his bottle, or let her brush his hair. You 
select the best pictorial effects and shoot. 


| The familiarity of the routine things that 


the mother does for a baby allays any 
suspicion the child may have about the 
strangeness of the camera and photog- 
rapher. 

I have another “don’t” for photograph- 
ers. One of the worst things you can do 
with a baby or child is to make a fuss 
over him. I make it a practise to say 
“Hello” in carefully controlled, unenthu- 
siastic tones. Pay no attention to the 
child beyond the initial greeting. Go 
ahead with your work of setting up cam- 
eras and lights or reflectors. Almost be- 
fore you know it, the child will come 
over to you. 

If he is old enough to ask questions, 
he will follow you around and ask to 
look in the camera. If he is just a baby, 
he will still try to make up to you. This 
may sound preposterous, but any parent 
will verify it. The less attention you pay 
to baby, the harder baby will try to win 
your attention. You can succeed in your 
picture taking by playing “hard to get.” 

Above all, never grab baby from his 
carriage or his parent’s arms. If you do, 
the reaction will make you read all the 
magazine ads to find out what is wrong 
with you. You may just as well pack 
your equipment and go home. That child 
will howl every time you show your face. 

Many charming baby pictures are 
made in the form of continuities. When 


| he is happy and at ease, confront him 


with a new woolly dog or small toy auto. 
Be ready to shoot instantly and often. 
From the first inquiring “Oh” to the final 
step where he throws it away, you can 
count on catching at least a dozen fas- 
cinating expressions. 

I have found that a period of careful 
preparation for taking a studio picture 
of a baby or child is time well invested. 
It pays better than hours of studio time 
spent preparing a shot while an impa- 
tient child upsets the whole place and 
his own equilibrium. Let a doll or a 
pillow act as a stand-in and invite the 
child into the studio only when you are 
ready to shoot. Everything mechanical 
should be arranged beforehand. 

Use sunlight or daylight wherever pos- 
sible. Arrange a simple background, and 
light it as far as possible by natural 
means and reflected light. When the day 
is dismal, or you have no natural light 
in your studio, use flash for a baby. I 
usually use only one flashbulb with day- 


light. It can be put off to one side, or in 
the back at one side, and the daylight 
allowed to take care of general illumina- 
tion. 

For baby pictures taken entirely by 
flash, I use three flashbulbs synchron- 
ized to my camera shutter. One I put 
off to one side for a main source of light 
Another one in front opens up the shad- 
ows. A screen goes over it for purposes 
of diffusion. The third flashbulb is 
trained on the background to give defini- 
tion between it and the face. 

Try to have a chair or highchair 
around to keep the baby in the picture. 
This gives you a point on which to fo- 
cus. Allow yourself and the baby plenty 
of time. Don’t place a baby in a high- 
chair and expect to go right ahead and 
take pictures. It can’t be done! Babies 
don’t operate that way. Put him in the 
chair only after he has been carried or 
permitted to crawl all over the studio. 
Let him investigate his surroundings. 

Carry some simple toy with you, and 
arouse his curiosity about it. Talk to the 
toy at the beginning, not the baby. When 
he is interested in the toy, you can share 
it with him, and thus become part of his 
play. Then bring the toy to the place 
you want him to stay. He will follow. 
From then on, almost anything he does 
is good picture material. 

In my dealings with babies and very 
young children, the explosion of flash- 
bulbs seems to disturb them very little. 
The first shot may show a startled ex- 
pression, but after that they ignore the 
flash if they are sufficiently interested in 
what they are doing. 

The old system of the birdie still works 
fairly well. If a child is so engrossed in 
what he is doing that he pays no atten- 
tion to the camera, you can attract his 
attention by telling him about the birdie 
in it, or even ring a bell or blow a horn 
when you are about to shoot. It is not 
always necessary to have a child looking 
into the camera. Often it makes a better 
picture when the child’s eyes are concen- 
trated on what he is doing. Building 
blocks are small enough not to be dis- 
tracting, yet they will hold a child en- 
grossed for the length of time necessary 
to make a picture. Since blocks also 
bring the hands into the picture, they 
can be a valuable ally. 

One particularly difficult baby would 
have none of our toys. She looked down 
her nose sourly at those her mother had 
brought. I shot a half dozen pictures of 
her looking as belligerent as a_ prize- 
fighter. Finally she reached for a used 
flashbulb. To my surprise, her mother 
let her have it. Gleefully she threw it on 
the floor. It did not break as they are 
almost unbreakable. We gave her an- 
other. Her delighted expression as she 
flung them down was terrific. I shot a 
sequence of negatives of that child rang- 
ing all the way from reaching for the 
bulb to listening for the noise of the 
crash. Used flashbulbs were added t 
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the list of weapons to use in photograph- 
ing children. 

With older children, you can use or- 
dinary electric light. These lights should 
not be placed in the same way as for 
grownups. It is almost impossible to 
stop a child from blinking if the light 
hits his eyes. You can not tell him to 
keep his eyes shut until you are ready 
to shoot as you would an adult. A child 
is curious. He must always see what you 
are doing. I use a lot of all-over light to 
get the necessary speed in shooting. Spot- 
lights on the sides and back give round- 
ness to the image without shining into 
a child’s eyes. 

One more warning: Never compose 
your picture to the full extent of the 
negative. By placing your camera far 
enough away from the subject, you allow 
for the natural movements of the child 
within the space of your negative. 

My favorite place for shooting pictures 
of a child is outdoors. Here a youngster 
is really at his best. I use a 4x5 Graflex 
and my running shoes. The early morn- 
ing or late afternoon sunlight gives me 
long, interesting shadows and plenty of 
light for shooting. Watching a child 
while he runs, skates, swims, or throws 
a ball, a photographer has none of his 
usual feeling of being a wicked giant. 
You can chase a child without interfering 
with his play and get thrillingly natural 
pictures. Of course it is hard work, but 
the results justify it. 

This is the only way I ever photograph 
my own children. The end of a session 
of running after them and suggesting 
pictorial pastimes leaves me a weary 
man, but when I see the pictures, I 
usually perk up. Both as father and 
photographer I am satisfied. Here are 
my children as I and their playmates see 
them. They do not appear as self-con- 
cious brats, dressed up in their Sunday 
best, with studio smirks on their faces 
induced by the promise of an ice cream 

ida as soon as the nasty man finishes 
torturing them. 

Even with infants, outdoor pictures are 
the most satisfactory. A good way to 
get the baby without too much extra- 
neous atmosphere is to line a clothes 
basket with blankets, and put the infant 
n it. This keeps him in one place and 
eliminates the fussiness of a carriage. 

Then take yourself and your camera to 

» top of a ladder. Now you can shoot 
lown at the baby. 

The baby will probably wave his 
hands, bite his toes, or kick his feet. 
Whatever he does, he remains in focus 
ind you can shoot fast enough in the 

ight sun to stop the action. Fill your 


whole negative with the baby’s figure. 


This often offers an opportunity for an 
teresting design. Too many photog- 

raphers concentrate on the head and 
erlook the fact that babies are ador- 
le in full-figure shots. 
Another trick is to put the baby on a 

blanket when he is just old enough to 
se his body on his hands. Turn him 
his stomach and get down to his eye 
el. When he starts to raise his head 
1 body on his little arms, shoot as 
ch of the process as possible. Particu- 
y the triumphant look when he has 
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achieved his desire and raised himself 
from the blanket. Don’t get too close to 
the baby at eye level or he will become 
so interested in the camera he will for- 
get his original intention and look up 
without moving anything but his eyes. 
It is better to remove yourself a bit and 
have a smaller image. If your camera is 
not of the miniature type, you will be 
able to enlarge the figure easily without 
getting too much grain. 

It is not at all necessary that the baby 
face the sun. With plenty of reflectors or 
bedsheets to open up the shadow areas, 
you can use the sun for cross-lighting. 
It is even possible to have the sun com- 
pletely in back of the baby with reflectors 
providing front light. In this case, I ex- 
pose for the shadow area, and let the 
highlights take care of themselves. This 
gives a halo effect that would make an 
angel out of the naughtiest little imp. 

But again let me warn you that only 
preparation can give you really satisfac- 
tory pictures of babies and children. It 
is worth the time it takes to have a meet- 
ing with the mother or father, or prefer- 
ably both before you even see the child. 
Let them tell you all about him. His 
habits, likes and dislikes, and little idio- 
syncrasies are important. 

Study the parents at the same time 
and see if it is desirable to include one 
or both in the pictures with the child. 
Find out if he has a dog or cat, and if 
the answer is in the affirmative, ask them 
to bring it along. Children and their 
pets are far more interesting subjects 
than children alone. 

After you know the parents, you can 
give them your suggestions. Impress 
upon them the importance of not dress- 
ing the subject in his best bib and tucker. 
Ask them not to overemphasize (in the 
case of older children) the importance of 
the visit to the photographer. Plead 
with them not to threaten the child with 
punishment if he does not smile prettily. 

The time and thought you give the 
subject beforehand will save you time 
and headaches when the child is actually 
before the camera. You can make it a 
pleasant experience for both of you—or 
you can make yourself a child hater and 
the child forever camera shy.—Pe 


Removing Airbells from 

Rough-Surfaced Papers 
OR a long time my worst grievance 
was spotting out light areas on my 
prints, caused by airbells in the devel- 
oper. I use silk finish paper almost ex- 
clusively, and this finish contributed to 
the trouble. Air became trapped on the 








rough surface, and the bubbles could not | 


be removed by agitation. 

I found it easy to eliminate this trouble 
entirely by purchasing an inexpensive 
paint brush one inch wide, with the soft- 
est bristles obtainable. After the print is 
submerged in the developer, I gently 
brush its entire surface to dislodge any 
bubbles. This action not only removes air- 
bells, but keeps fresh developer circulat- 
ing over the entire print surface. The 
prints come out clean and uniformly de- 
veloped—L. D. Moorehead, Hiawatha, 
Kansas. 
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AN INVITATIONJJ 
TO A SALE 


FROM OUR BEST SELECTION OF 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 














Super Ikonta A f3.5 Tessar 
Contax II Chrome f2 Sonnar 











Contax III Exp. meter f1.5 Sonmar....... 260.00 
Contax I f2 Sonnar, $149.50; f1.5....... 179.00 
Leica G chrome f2 Sonnar spec........-. 189.50 
Rolleicord Reflex f3.5 perfect........+++ 97.50 
Rolleicord f4.5 lens latest...........¢. 74.50 
Speed Graphic 314x414 K & A f4.5 latest — so 
Ensign f4.5 Cztessar Rg. Fd. latest...... 9.50 
Argus 2x2 slide projector spec......e..+. 10.80 
Argus C 2 camera Rg. Fd. Latest........ 37.50 
Argus C 3 camera Rg. with flash. .......e. 42.50 
Watson Miniature 214x3l@ no lensS....+.-. 44.50 
Ampro 16mm Projector, like new........ 109.50 
25mm to 33mm all colors reg.........-. 25 
39mm to 42mm all colors.......ee++6e-s -50 
30x40 beaded tripod screens special...... 95 
Kodak 35mm carrying cases reg. $5.00. 

ly. . -s-5 eben a .0'n eee Biba ees 6b ee Owe 2.95 
Albert slide files 2x2 Reg. $3.00........ 1.95 
3 Section wood tripods heavy duty...... 3.95 
2x3 and 3x4 Speed graphic cases. Spec 1.95 
10x12 Albums reg. $1.50. Spec.......- 59 


=. royal tripods with head reg. $18.59. 
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“THE HOUSE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC VALUES" 
142 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








GUARANTEED as — — YOUR OWN” 








GROUP NO. ! ADE GROUP NO. 2 
E. K. Plus X CARTNIDGES E.K.PanatomicX 
E. K. Super X E. K. Super XX 
Dup. Sup. No. | Agfa Supreme 
infra Red Dup. Sup. No. 2 
25 ft. — $1.00 25 ft. — $1.25 
we ft. sepicey 50 niman Oede 100 ft. — $4.00 
in U.S.A. Ca lifornia. ‘Buyers Add Sales Tax 
PACIFIC COAST FILM CO, +540,,6. Sierra Bonita 


Hollywood 


“BETTER PICTURES” 
NY 35MM. ROLL—36 sxpoaures Gevelopes 
aud. printed Rout G00, “"No? tai SPLIT 
developed. a nd printed to OMly 50¢ 
elt) ee 





ine rain developed, enlarged 
pd pny Sua airy, © casas Service. bend 
roll and money 

ALL REPRINTS 3e EACH 
VAPORATED — 10c Additional Per Roll 


BETTER PICTURES 


2523 Lawrence Ave., Dept. P, Chicago, II. 
Send Sc stamps or coin te cover mailing charges. 











G ro D Ross z s $125.00 Omega A Enl., L. N.....$ 40°00 
Ektra 1.9 Case 355.00 Solar No. 2 Enl., L. N 33-00 
Perfex T urret 2. 2. ri i N. 49.50 Vidom Finder, $7.00 
Zeins 8x +o 8. F. Case. 72.50 6x9 BB, X 77.00 
2x2 Slide Box Cap 900... 4 Leica F. Chr ' 165.00 
Leitz 135 m F4, L.N 115.00 &m Proj. in stock— 
Leits 90m F4, L. N 95.00 Contax Lens F2.8,58CM 49.50 
Leitz Summitar F2, New 160.00 Enlarger Lenses in Stock 
Leitz Range Finder, Bik 12.50 Roto Dryer, New. 16.95 
TRADE-INS—CASH FOR USED EQUIPMENT 
LOTOCK CAMERAS, Inc. 
135 E. 42nd St. (Chrysier Bidg.). N. Y. MU 4-7617-8 
— — 


—AVAI LABLE at LOTOCK 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 


get better results quicker in the phosenragh ls um market 

when = efforts are backed by POPULAR PHOTOG- 

RAPH ° . the world’s largest selling ithe eecial 

ptt 8 IR Pian now to take advantage o' 

reader rate for classified: 15 words Vor 

ditional words 25c each. 

flea Aavertising, Manager, ; 
540 North ichigan Avenue, Chicago, Itilinois. 
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COLOR PRINTS, Inc. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


- gives you the 8’'x 10’ 


finest professional 
wash-off relief enlargements for the 



















lowest price.* $ 
Original prints. .... 3.50 ea 


DUPLICATE PRINTS, ONLY $1.50 EACH 
(Matte Finish Paper, 75c Additional) 
Made trom 35 mm. Kodachromes, or 
the 35 mm. area of a Bantam size. on 
quality semi-gloss PAPER and sent 

to you in fine removable mounts. 









% ... because we are by far the 
largest producers of 8” x 10” 
wash-off relief prints in the world. 


Send us your Kodachromes 
TODAY! 










LOR PRINTS. Ine 
COLON i \ ee |e 
1707 NORTH 
HOLLYWOOD 





VERMONT AVENUE &™ 


CALIFORNIA 
















FINEST FINISHING 
FOR ONLY 25c MORE 


Pay a littie more for extra quality 
extra care — your insurance a 
disappointment and toss of pictu 

An 35mm voll (incl, Univex) 
uive “the grain developed, vaporated 
nd 36 Dutstanding eae 












31/4 x 4 1 
ex. ro 4 eevee 1.00 
a GOROR cocccasgeesesec .04 
Reloads (36 ns ).$0.50 3for. 1.35 
Any 8 ex. roll 120, 620, 127, 
828 


antam (except 116 and larger} 
ultra fine 3h + epee and 
larged to / 

16 ex. te it rolls ial. 
12 ex. split rolis (ent. 
Reprints, each 

Write for free folder and maiting 
bag, or better—send your film today 


Beta Photo Laboratories 
Box 745, Grand Central Annex, NewYork, N.Y, 


YOUR PICTURE] 
on. YOUR PICTURE/| 


cores of Universal-trained men 
and women regularly sell their photo- 


116). 
to 4x4) 











graphs for $5 and more. each, to news- 

papers, magazines, advertisers. Th earn 

m $15 to $50 EXTRA every month, that 

way Our home study course in photo-journalism teaches 
you what kind of photographs to take, how to take them 
and where to sell them FREE Book gives full details. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, ‘tNC. 


Dept. 2 10 West 33 St. New York City 


9" EXPOSURES $ 
36 EXPOSURES $1.25 


ALL FILMS ULTRA FINE GRAIN 
Deve & Treated with Teitel’s 
SCRATCH PROOF Solution 
36 EXPOSURE RELOADS 50c 


Qe 
‘yt 
Writefor Malling Bag & Price List 


we 
<% * BELL'S PHOTO LABORATORY 


BOX 51, STATION E, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OGULL’S 


Hard-to-get-Items. . . 
Cameras—Projectors—Movies 

S.0.F. Specials—Still and Cinne 
Accessories. 8, 16 and 35mm. 

HOME MOVIE RENTALS. Request catalog. 


MOGULL’S new York N.Y: 


PROTECT FILMS ccimate 


SCRATCH- 








ue 
















MOVIES ettnls.. sTHLAs ES. STAINS 
ad <a 





ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 


VAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


130 W. 46th St. 1801 Larchmont, Chicago 
New York, N. 716 Ne. Labrea, Hollywood 
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Extreme Depth with a 






Lens 


"Pinhole'' 


(Continued from page 29) 











as indicated. The last hole is cut out in 
full to provide a 14-inch aperture for fo- 
cusing. The lens cap, which is made to 
fit snugly over the camera lens, also has a 
14-inch hole cut out of its center, and is 
provided with two grooved tracks for the 
slide. The tracks can be made from card- 
board strips as shown in the diagram. 
The aperture slide should fit snugly 
enough so as not to slip after being placed 
in the desired position. Both lens cap 
and apertures in the slide are furnished 
with center marks to facilitate the proper 
placement of the slide for focusing or ex- 
posure. 

Since the pinhole opening passes light 
through the exact center of the lens, 
which is the best part of any lens, it 
doesn’t matter whether you use the reg- 
ular compound lens of your camera or a 
25-cent magnifying or meniscus lens. In 
fact, the latter will often prove better and 
easier to work with, as the more expen- 
sive compound lenses sometimes have a 
tendency to vignette a portion of the pin- 
hole image. Any simple magnifying or 
spectacle lens of about the same focal 
length as your camera lens can be used. 
Simply devise some means of holding it 
in the position occupied by the regular 
lens, and provide a surrounding rim or 
disk that will hold the pinhole lens cap 
in front of it. 

Due to the extreme proximity of a por- 
tion of your subject matter, it is best to 
use cameras provided with groundglass 
focusing screens, such as single-lens re- 
flexes, plate backs, or view cameras. 
Users of some rollfilm cameras can ar- 
range a setup with the camera in a fixed 
position, remove the camera back, and 
place a piece of groundglass over the film 
opening for focusing. Then the camera 
can be loaded and the pinhole pictures 
made by the method outlined. 

It is not difficult to determine exposure 
for outdoor pinhole pictures. A guide to 
correct exposure can be worked out from 
a rather simple system. Depending on 
the diameter of the pinhole, give it one 
of the following key numbers: 

Approximate 


Needle No. Pinhole Diameter Key No. 
No. 3 1/26" 1 
No. 7 1/38" 2 
No. 9 1/50" 3 
Now, to calculate exposure, you first 


multiply the key number by the bellows 
extension in inches (distance from pin- 
hole to film) at which you are working. 
This will give you the meter f. Next, take 
a meter reading of the scene, and what- 
ever shutter speed or exposure time is 
shown alongside the meter f should be 
read and used as minutes instead of sec- 
For example, your pinhole is made 
with a No. 7 needle and measures 14x”, 
and your bellows extension is 8 inches. 
Then, 8 X 2 16, and f 16 is then the 
meter f. Exposure meter shows correct 
exposure to be 1 second at f 16. The cor- 
rect pinhole exposure is then-1 minute 
for a picture taken with the }3s” pinhole. 

Exposure for indoor pictures with 
floodlamps is calculated according to 


onds 


the system just described. Remember, 
though, that unless very brilliant floods 
are used and placed close to the fore- 
ground and background subjects, expo- 
sures will have to be so long as to make 
it impractical to use animate subjects 
There are any number of possibilities for 
interesting still-life setups, however, and 
lengthy exposures will not be a problem 
Remember to set the meter for the tung- 
sten film rating when using floods. 
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SMALL PINHOLE 
LARGE PINHOLE 
V4 FOCUSING HOLE 












V4 HOLE 


CARDBOARD 
APERTURE 
SLIDE 


CENTER MARKS 
CENTER 


SLIDE GROOVES 
LENS CAP ae 














Sketch showing details of cardboard lens 
cap and aperture slide described in text. 


For pinhole flash pictures the approxi- 
mate f equivalent of your pinhole should 
be about f 100. This is determined by 
dividing the film-to-pinhole distance (in 
inches) by the diameter of the pinhole 
opening. The following chart of needle 
sizes and their equivalent f values will 
help you to determine the size pinhole 
to use with your particular equipment: 


Needle Approx. Approximate f value 
No. Diameter at various bellows 
extensions 

Zz 3” 4” 5° 6” 
No. 1 1/22 $44 f66 f88 f110 £132 154 
No. 3 1 26 452 f78 £104 £130 F486 4 182 
No.5 131" f62 f93 £124 £155 f186 F017 
No.9 1.50" 100 £150 f 200 f 250 7300 f 350 
As we stated above, such an extremely 


small opening as a pinhole would ordi- 
narily require minutes of exposure, or at 
least a few seconds. But the modern 
high-powered flashbulb adds a new note 
to the situation. Not only does it emit a 
light surpassing the sun in intensity, but 
it produces this light in a short fraction 
of a second, the equivalent of an instan- 
taneous exposure. Therefore, by using a 
sufficient number of lamps the exposure 
can be made by open flash, and models 
will not be obliged to hold difficult poses 
for very long. 

To get maximum efficiency from the 
bulbs, however, they should be set up as 
close as possible to the subjects. The 
camera must be on a solid base. With 
such a small opening, nothing will record 
on the film while the shutter is open unt! 
the flash goes off. High efficiency chrome 
reflectors should also be used with the 
bulbs. 

For the foreground objects, which are 
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DEVELOPED FREE 


Pay only for what you get. Maximum charge 
36 Exp.—$1.00, 18 Exp.—60c. Univex rolls— 
$1.50. Our rate is 4c per print. If less than 25 
negatives are g , we issue 4c credit per print. 
Enlarged to 3% x 4%, with Photo-Electric Eye. 
Velox paper only. High class work guaranteed. 
D.K. 20 Fine Grain en ing 24 HR. SERV- 
ICE GUARANTEED. AVE MONEY. Send 
roll and $1.00 today. <r sent C.O.D. plus 
postage.) 


MINIPIX LABORATORIES 


P. O, Box 1144, DEPT. 23 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Copyright 1939, Minipia Laborateries 
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HOLLYWOOD 
VIEWER 


ideal _ for ee gg or 
35mm. Strip Fil 

Affords pe Drea ig ¢ 

magnification— 


arkable third - dimensional 


meat Grade Lens $245 


At your dealer or direct 


Sent Postpaid if Cash With Order 


GORGEOUS MODELS! 


Hollywood’s Most Beautiful Models Photographed in 
Color for Art Study! 








2x2 Natural Color Art Figure Slides! 
All New! No ‘Two Alike! Sparking © f0F $400 
lor! Indoor and Outdoor Shots. 7 tor $2.00 
mm Art Figure Negatives! Fine 


Guaranteed to 
Quality Enlargements! 


Make Salon 
All Different! 25 for $2.00 


5mm Art Figure Transparencies for 

Projection! Critical Detail! All Dif- 15 for $100 
ferent! Supplied Unmounted. 55 for $3.00 
Art Figure Post Cards! 10 for $1.00. 25 for $2.00 


CINE ART STUDIO 


Box 328-B HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











nts 





~~ Sensational ilargeme 


{ tory Sn oar 4 beautiful enlarge- \ 
ZN of any 4 negatives of the same size 
up to 24" x 414") you send. These val- ~~, 
iable enlargements are guaranteed non- 
fac jing, deckled and dated on Velox. Neg- an NX 
atives returned with enlargements. Send . 4 
your negatives with 10c in coin, today. Offer limited to one 
order (10c) per person. This ad must accompany order. 


MAIL-N-SAVE, Box 310- wisest Mass. 


—GUARANTEED 2Senn RELOADS— 


(36 exp.) We Supply Cartridges 


e® EASTMAN @ AGFA @ DUPONT 

@ SUPER XX @ SUPREME 

® PLUS x @ FINOPAN @ SUPERIOR 

® PANATOMIC X @ INFRA-RED e TYPE 1, 2.3 


YOUR CHOICE—3 FOR $1.25 


One Dozen Assorted $4 
Write for free mailing ba 
Mail orders promptly filled—-Postpaia” or C.0 


niature Film Supply Co., 723 Seventh Ave., oN Y.c. 








Sell Your Pictures 


Write for details and free market letter. 


FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD, Inc. 
219 E. 44th St., Dept. 3 P, New York, N. Y. 








35 MM FILM 





25 Feet pa = I 100 Feet 
$1.00 cro: $3.00 


Postag 


ALL OTHER FILM $2.28 tor 23'n. 


4.25 tor 100 
35 MM FILM EXCHANGE 


BOX 2910 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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close to the camera and generally occupy 
a small area, small bulbs such as the 
Wabash Press 25, Press 40, No. 0, and 
G-E No. 5, No. 11, or No. 16A can be 
used. The background, however, requires 
larger bulbs and here you can use the 
Wabash Press 50;’No. 2, No. 3 and G-E 
No. 31 or No. 50. The No. 3 and No. 50 
are extremely high-powered bulbs of 
moderate price, and are ideal for the 
main light, while the smaller ones can be 
used as fill-ins. 

A rough idea of the correct distance to 
place each bulb from the subject can be 
determined by the following formula. 
Take the bulb’s flash factor for 45 second 
and divide it by the f value of your pin- 
hole. The result will be the distance in 
feet to place the bulb from your subject. 
I have found, however, that when using 
the bulbs at such close distances I can 
double the distances without losing too 
much of the negative quality. Much de- 
pends on the type of film used and the 
development. The film should be of the 
fastest pan variety, and the developer a 
high-energy type. Sometimes over- 
development should be employed, the 
amount being determined by a few tests. 

With the right pinhole aperture and 
lens combination standardized, you can 
easily standardize your lighting by de- 
‘termining the correct distances for each 
size bulb and make a chart of this for 
future reference. My chart of bulb dis- 
tances for my f 168 opening, with which I 
have had excellent results, is as follows: 
Press 25 and No. O. .1 to 1'4 


feet | For 


G-E 1l and 16A. 2to3 feet j Foregrounds 
Press 40 and 50 .3to4 = feet 

No. 2 and No. 2A. 4to5 feet For 

No. 3 ; 5to7 feet) Backgrounds 


Since everything is in focus with a pin- 
hole opening, there is no need for racking 
your lens back and forth in focusing. 
Just set it on the 4- or 5-foot distance 
scale and leave it there. Your ground- 
glass image will, of course, be blurred for 
everything before and beyond this dis- 
tance, but when the pinhole aperture is 
placed over the lens, everything will be 
sharp. The composition can first be ar- 
ranged roughly by working with the 
blurred groundglass image, which will be 
recognizable. Then the %4-inch opening 
in the aperature slide should be super- 
imposed over the opening in the lens cap 
for a more careful arrangement of the 
subject matter. The image will then be 
too dim for the eye to see, however, and 
therefore a strong spotlight or flood 
should be used to illuminate the subject 
matter while arranging the composition. 
Then when ready to shoot, the slide can 
be moved over until the pinhole is cen- 
tered over the lens and the exposure 
made, 

The beginner should practice first with 

simple compositions. After developing 
proficiency with these, he can try more 
difficult setups and animate subjects. The 
results are well worth the effort and ex- 
pense involved.— 
—When you use an exposure meter for 
every shot, you stand far less chance of 
being fooled by deceptive lighting. Years 
of practice are required before a photog- 
rapher can guess exposures accurately, 
especially under unfamiliar condi- 
tions, either indoors or outdoors.— 
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COLOR PRINTS, Inc. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
- gives you the 


44 ai 
finest professional 8 x10 
wash-off relief enlargements from 


any CUT FILM size 
KODACHROME 


TO AND INCLUDING 4’x5” 
+ 1 + of 
at the low cost o $750 _— 


(for original prints) 
DUPLICATE 
PRINTS 


Made on quality semi-gloss PAPER and 
sent to you in fine removable mounts. 





~ COLOR PRINTS, Tne. 


VERMONT AVENUE 
CALIFORNIA 


1709 NORTH 
HOLLYWOOD 

























Today’s best enlarger v al ue; 
first quality double condensers; 
vibration - proof construction; 
quick, precise focusing; glass- 
less (dustproof) negative car- 
rier and many other features. 
Model pictured for 35 mm to 
4x4 cm negatives has 3” con- 
densers. Makes 11’ x16” prints 
on worktable from 24 to 36 mm 
with regular 24” upright; twice as large with 
48” upright ($2.00 extra). Makes prints unex 
celled by any other enlarger regardless of price. 
SAVE MONEY BY USING YOURCAMERA LENS 
bw 4 model fitted with flange to use Argus C, 

C-2, C-8; Foth Derby: Leica; Perfex; Univex 
Mercury or Robot lens (state which) $20.00. 








FOR 21, x 314 AND SMALLER $25.00 
With 4%” dia. rst fh aay double condensers, 48” upright 
and fitted to use Korelle Reflex. National Graflex o Bg Exakta 
B lens. With 3” £:3.5 Wirgin Anastigmat $37. With 
4" £:4.5 Wollensak Enlarging Velostigmat $42. mn 
f= 
Min Largers are sold only # | 
direct to the user. They are >... 
absolutely the world’s # ‘ 
createst pn ag ns ge ania a 
State size carrier ired; 20” x 24’ baseboard only 
postpaid with hand operated Son d through light nm a 75: all p Prices are 
within ten days if not entirely satisfactory. Also available with foot 
switch and hightow light control at $3.15 extra Prices include tax. 


Leonard Westohalen, Devt. B-343, 506 N. State St, Chicago 





HUNDREDS OF 
Bargains Still Available 


Free illustrated ontaleg, 


nse uipment—at aa 

trade-in allowances, Satisfaction = “uber 
money back. 10-day al. Write for your F 
Copy——just out. Hurry! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. since 1899 


_Dept. C-17, 230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IH. 









Fascinating new occupation quick] 
learned by average man or woman. Work 
full or spare time. — to understand meth- 
od brings out natural, fe-like colors. Many earn 
hile learning. No canvassing. 
Free Book tells how to make good 
money doing this delightful t home 










your copy. 


NATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
4315 Michigan Ave.. Dept. 2263, Chicage. U.S.A. 


2.4 1 Ta 
DEVELOPED FINE GRAIN PROCESSED 

ENLARGED ? ee A ENLARGED £ 
18 Exposures processed ve menitn refilled for 7$¢ All 
Write for mailing bag — Returned Postpaid 


RELOADED wi Any KODAK 
HUB Mal Ll Somice wsirn ass 
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CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 


TO SELL 








214x3%, SOLAR Enlarger, with copying back, Al- 
berts Easel, 2 negative holders, all for $50.00. A. 
Bayer, 310 K St., Sacramento, Calif 


ENLARGER Praxidos 2%x2%, accessories, $50. 
Want Contax Wide Angle Lens. G. Bennett, Hart- 
ford, Wis 


AUTOMATIC Rolleiflex—bayonet mount shade and 
filter, case, built-in Abbey Synchronizer. Like new. 
$190 Lt. E. R. Bosworth, 2003 N. 13th St., 
Apt. 7, Arlington, Va 

SUPER Ikonta B, f 2.8 Compur Rapid, case, color 
adapter, Goodspeed synchronizer portrait lens, 
$175; Contax II] with Tessar 3.5, case $175 Both 
like new No Trades Floyd F. Cunningham, 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala 

CONTAX 3, f 1.5 Zeiss Sonnar and case, like 
new $250.00 cash A. B. Williams, 618 Turner 
Avenue, Drexel Hill, Pa 

CONTAX III, Sonnar f 2, case, personally used, 
perfect, $195. Gill Studio, Titusville, Pa 


STEREO 6x13 Heidoscope, $140 155x107 Goerz 


Stereo Tenax, $45 Kovar, 628 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Calif 

BRAND New Cameras, 8mm Kodak Magazine f 1.9, 
$101.50: Smm Kodak Model 60 f 1.9, $70.00: l6mm 


Bell and Howell Autoload f 1.5, $189.50; 2%4.x3% 
Speed Graphic Ektar f 4.5, $126. Trades Accepted 
Linwood Camera Company, Box 395, Grand Cen 
tral Annex, N.Y.( 


LATE Model 244x3%4 Speed Graphic f 3.5 Tessar, 
( R. |} Gun, S.S Weston Jr. Film and Pack 
Holder Case Enlarger Photometer, Dryer, 
Plates, Trays, Tank, and other extras, $295. P.S 
M., 122 Ward St., Roxbury, Mass 

CONTAX III, Sonnar f 1.5, perfect condition, $249 
I Morton, 195 Westminster Rd., Rochester, N. Y 
BELLOWS for types Foreign or Domestic Cam- 
era Enlargers. Also built to specification New 
York Bellows Company, 121-P Fulton St., N. ¥ 
SELL or Trade unusually complete Maximar A out 
fit, $125 Dr. Pilzer, Dickson Bldg Norfolk, Va 
GRAFLEX D. Cooke f 2.9 Case, Magazine, Hold 
ers. Perfect. $175. D. S. Prinzing, Rushford, Minn 


NEW Min. Speed Graphic, Holders, Sunshade, 
Filters, Weston Master, Federal 230 Enlarger, 
Complete Dark Room Equipment, $180 Robben, 
1301 Wilkins Ave., Bronx, N. Y 

x7 AGFA Universal View, with 4x5 Back, Goerz 
Dagor 814” in Compur. and 12 holders, $165 
OW Baby-Keg Spot, with three new lamps, $50 
$-150W Dinky Inkie Spots, Snoots, Lamps, Stands, 
S10 each. This equipment practically new. Saxton, 
2233 N. Lombard, Portland, Ore 

MINIATURE Graphi f i Ekta Rangefinder 
Abbey gun, ete., $160 Silverstein, 933 E. 48th 


St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


AGFA View Camera 
ise Excellent 
1422 Linden Ave 


Will take split 5x7 neg 
‘ondition S50 Ss M Simon 


Glendale, Calif 


ARGOFLEX, excellent with Case cable release, 
Kodachrome adapter $39.50 Simpson, 407 W 
tute Ithaca, N. ¥ 


NIKOR cut film, tank, equal new, $10.00; Kawee 
“x12, f 4.2 Plaubel ler like new, $55; Ensign 
Special Reflex, 344x4% Graflex back, spring mir- 
or, f 3.4, 7” len perfect, $70; Ernemann 4% x 
tem f 2 ler perfect, $50; Medalist, case like 
new, $188 H. Smith, 15 Park St Springfield, 
Ma 
KODAK 35’’, f 3.5 Range Finder, Accessories 
plete, Argus Proje r, Da-Lite Sereen Ex 
ellent Sgt. Erwin Steinmeyer, 605 8S. Spring, 
Manchester, Tenn 
tile” GOERZ Gotar Lens, $150; 5x7 View no lens, 
eae Sxl0 View witl Len Extra $50 & . 
1.5 Goerz Dogmar, $69.50; Iea Nixie f 4.5 Tea- 
r, $75; Contayx f 1 Extras, $200; Contaflex 
1.5, $300; Ektar f 1.9, $373. Graflex, Deardorff 
Movies, Enlarger Binoculat State your desire 
Wells-Smith, 75 I Ada Chicag 
l6émm B&H f 1.8 and 3.5, $150; 10%” Goerz Da 
r, Acme shutter, $135 Wright, 141 E Quincy, 
North Adams, Mi : 
EASTMAN Automatic Enlarger 5x7 complete $125 


106 E. Alcott St., Phila., Pa 


BEE Bee 24%4x3% D. E. Compur D. A, Zeiss 4.5 


Weston Meter 620, tripod, flash gun, cases, filters, 
hade, all for $125. Box 8&3, Station E, Toledo, 0 
LEICA II Chrome f 3.5 e, L. N., $175 Mtr. 
St p, Apt. 4, 10S N.S e, Los Angeles, Cal 


ENLARGERS—Omega model ‘‘A’’, 35mm; also Ko- 
dak Auto Focus Model ‘‘B’’ 4x6” with 7 masks 
and 16x20” Paper Holder. Charles Baltera, 252 
Melrose Ave., East Lansdowne, Penn 

4x5 WATSON View, 6” Dagor, Tripod, $75; 5x7 
Elwood, B.&L. Tessar, $110; Shadowless Light, 
$15; Other items. Box 422, Tulsa, Okla. 





CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 





WANTED 





HIGHEST Cash-Prices paid for your camera. Free 
estimate. American Camera Exchange, 2130 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 





WANTED: Leica or Contax Camera or complete 
outfit. Wm, Alden, 300 West 93 St., N. Y. C 





OMEGA Model D II with extra lens if any; also 
5x7”, 4x5” Film Holders (Graflex only). Charles 
Baltera, 252 Melrose Ave., East Lansdowne, Pa. 





CASH! Spot cash for cameras, lenses, binoculars, 
movie or still, sound projectors Send full de- 
scription by mail, or Wire for prompt cash offer. 
Over 30 years of dependability insures honorable 
dealings. Bass Camera Company, 179 West Madi- 
son St., Chicago 


WANTED: 4x5 Graflex, Series D, without lens. 
Excellent condition. Robert Brant, Shelbyville, Ind. 


WE buy (trade) Cameras Movie Equipment, also 
complete stocks. Brenner, 943 P. Pennsylvania 
Ave., N. W., Wash., D. C 


WANTED: Good used Ciro-flex, case, and acces- 
sories R. Clover, Rt. 1, Box 384, W. Sacra- 
mento, Calif 


WANTED: Standard Rolleiflex, must be reason- 
able, give description. Lt. (J.G.) Wallace G. Dag- 
nin, Buffalo Coast Guard Base, Buffalo, N. Y 
CASH for Graflex D. Give lowest price and com- 
plete description Pvt Francis Evans, 32nd 
A. A. F. Bank, Minter Field, Calif 
PLAUBEL Markina outfit wanted, cash 
% Popular Photography 

WANTED: 4x5 Speed Graphic Camera, Anniver- 
sary Model, without lens E. A. Farrell, 37 West 
4th St., N. ¥. C 

WANTED: 4x5 Skyview enlarger. Cash. ms. €. 
Fitch, 201 E. Irvington Avenue, South Bend, Ind 
WELTINI or Retina and case wanted. John Friser, 
748 Trinity Ave., Bronx, N. ¥ 


CINE Special Electric Time Lapse Outfit, consist- 
ing of Electric Release, Electric Release Control, 
ind Interval Timer New or used. Will pay top 
price. Wire or write David Kotlen, 627 Westmin- 
ster St., Providence, R. I 

CASH We buy cameras, projectors, lenses, binoc- 
ulars, microscopes, ete Highest prices paid (we 
also accept musical instruments, guns, etc., toward 
cameras) For quick action write or ship to 
George Levine & Sons, Dept. C, 15 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, Mass 

WANTED: Speed graphic 4x5 with or without lens 
W. A. McGough, 238 North Park Drive, Wood 
bridge, N. J 

HIGHEST prices paid for Cameras, lenses, equip- 
ment Max’s Camera Exchange, 1644 Second Ave., 
N. ¥., REgeant 4-1659 

BELL & HOWELL Academy or Utility Sound 
Equipment wanted. Particulars. Normal School, 
Moose Jaw, Canada 


Box 127, 





WILL pay good price for Retina II or Bantam Spe- 
cial. Lloyd Raab, Portage, Wash 

WANTED: Rollei or Bantam Special in good condi- 
tion. Arthur Rich,645 West End Ave.,Apt.5-F,N.Y.C 
WANTED: Used 4x4dem. Rolleiflex (f 2.8 or f 3.5 
Tessar) C. K. Rockstad, 344 East Franklin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Mint 

SEND us your camera today Will send certified 
check by airmail immediately Items held 10 days 
for your approval of our price Free estimates 


Trade-ins Highest prices in the U. S. for photo 
equipment Cleveland's Camera Super-Market.’’ 
Rotbart and Reitman, 1900 East 9th St., Cleve- 
land, O 


CASH for Meyer wide angle lens for Exakta B 
R. D. Smith, 50 Elder St., Schenectady, N. Y 


WANTED: Anastigmat lens, mounted, about f 6.3 
orf 6.8, 7% or 8 in. Box 207, Jefferson, Iowa. 


REDUCED RATES 
FOR READERS 


Non-commercial readers who wish to 


buy, sell, or exchange cameras or equip- 
ment are invited to take advantage of 
our new reduced rates in this section. 


15 words for $1.50.- Extra words 25c 
each. Payable in advance. 





WANTED: Telephoto and wide angle lenses for 
Contaflex camera. Address Box 763, Lafayette, Ind 
WANTED: Kine Exakta or Exakta B. Box 126, 
% Popular Photography. 


CAMERA REPAIRS 


PRECISION Repairs, Shutters, Lenses, Rangefind- 
ers, Binoculars, Synchronizers. Accuracy guaran- 
teed. Camera Craftsmen, 15 W. 44th St., N. Y. C 


INSTRUCTION 


MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Book- 
let and requirements free. American School of 
Photography, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2251, Chicago 

















OIL coloring photographs a fascinating hobby or 
profitable business. Learn at home. Easy simpli- 
fied method. Previous experience unnecessary 
Send for free information and requirements. Na- 
tional Art School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2251, 
Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE Courses and self-instruction 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged 
All Subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid 
for used courses. Complete details and 84-page 
illustrated bargain catalog FREE. Write Nelson 
Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. C-237, Chicago. 

NO MORE wasted film or unnecessary expense 
Take pictures you can be proud of. Sell to maga 
zines and newspapers. Make good money wherever 
you live. Easy, low-cost home study course shows 
you how! Free Catalog. Universal Photographers 
Dept. P, 10 W. 33 St., N. Y. C. 












MOVIE FILMS 
Rented—Sold—Exchanged 





EXCHANGE: Silent pictures, $1.00 reel, sound, 
$2.00. Also sell. Free catalogue. Selected Sound 
Programs, reasonable rentals. Better Films, 742 
New Lots Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE real McCoy! Waikiki Hula 8-l6mm. Koda- 
chrome projection scene, $1.00. Three new sensa- 
tional ‘‘Glamour Newsreels,’’ featuring stunning 
beauties as you like them Sample, lists, dime 
Bussey, 17 E. St. Joseph, Indianapolis, Ind. 


RENT by week. 8mm, 16mm films 
Lowest rates. 
ton, O. 


8mm 25 ft. COMMEDIES exchanged, 10c. Paul 
Hamilton, 622 N. Washington, Dallas, Tex. 


KODACHROME subjects for grownups. Lists, sam- 
ple, 10c. Longer, projection length Waikiki Hula 
sample, $1.00. Specify 8-16mm. Jenkins, 392, 
Elmira, N. Y 

SPECIALIZING in recordings of locomotives in ac- 
tion Six to 12 inch dises. 78 and 33 R. P. M 
Fred McLeod, 1068 Fifth St., Oakmont, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Photographic Series of the Little Technical 
Library will guide you through every phase of pho- 
tography. Each of the 30 pocket-size text books is 
complete in itself, authoritative, profusely illus- 
trated, authored by noted photographers. On sale 
at all leading camera, department and book stores 
See page 12 for complete list of titles 
PRESS for Bromoil, in good condition 
ticulars R. E 
Jamaica, N. Y 


New catalogs 
Dayton Film, 2227 Hepburn, Day- 








State par- 
Concha, 160-16 Jamaica Ave., 


ADVANCED Amateurs, Attention! Improve your 
technique and get more fun out of your hobby. 
Read American Photography every month, the 
magazine for both technicians and _ pictorialists. 
Send today for a sample copy and a sample of our 
40-page book catalog, enclosing ten cents for post- 
age. Camera House, 122-153 Newbury St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


16mm VICTOR No. 5, 1” Wollensak f 1.5 lens, 
Cobra Skin Victor case, like new, $125. Wm. Bi- 
bichkow, 129 West 29th St., Victory 0501, Chicago 
WANT 1 inch lens for Victor Camera Lt, Con- 
rad, M. C., Camp Roberts, Calif 
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SOUND CAMERA 16mm RCA picture and sound 
on same film, Turret with 1 inch f 3.5 lens, 110 
volt AC DC motor—400 ft. magazine—amplifier— 
earphone—microphone—cases—tripod. Take $675 
cash or will trade. Frank duPaty, Empire Hotel, 
63rd St. and Broadway, m. Bs. G 


WANTED: 914mm Movie } Projector, Pathe H. 200 
B. Bolex G3 or similar, good price paid, delivery 
to U. S. or Canadian address, Harvey, 1019 Salem, 
Dayton, O. 


MODEL 5 16mm Victor camera 1.8 Cooke 
watt EE Kodascope. Make offer. 
1208 Hodiamont, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED: 15mm Hugo Meyer Plasmat, f 1.5 lens, 
or 15mm Dallmeyer f 1.5 lens, mounted for 16mm. 
Camera Contact Scientific Films, 6052 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


WANTED: New or used Bell and Howell Filmo 
Slide Master Projector with 5” lens, or AAA SVE 
Slide Projector. Westcott, Slade and Balecom Co., 
Providence, R. I 


WILL trade 4x5 or 5x7 View Camera or*pay cash 
for 4x5 RB. Auto Graflex with or without lens. 
J. Jacobson, 2009 Perrine St., Lafayette, Ind. 


WANTED: Revolvers, target pistols, 

rifles, binoculars, good cameras, microphones, as- 
tronomical telescopes. We will make liberal al- 
lowances for these items to apply toward the pur- 
chase of a 16 mm. and 8 mm. movie equipment, 
still cameras, enlargers and photographic equip- 
ment of all kinds. National Camera Exchange, 
Established 1914, 11 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

SWAP Colmont 12X Prism Binoculars (Cost $225), 
L. N. for Speed Graphic with accessories. Or 
What’? C. C. Price, 545 N. Franklin, Decatur, Ill. 
ENLARGER Darkroom Equipment Trade for 35mm 
rr 2%x3% Camera or cash. Pvt. S. Traska, 177 
Martinse St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


: also 750 
Oliver Niehouse, 











shotguns, 


MAKINETTE % V.P. f 2 lens and $180 unused 
U. S. Commemorative stamps for Automatic Rol- 
leiflex and Exakta B. Joseph Zeidelman, 4160 


Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
TRADE Contax I, f 2 Sonnar, 
novie camera or miniature 
128, % Popular Photography. 


with case, for 16mm 
speed Graphic. Box 


NOTIC € ! 

In replying to Box Numbers, be sure 
to address letters to 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Note! This does not apply to Box numbers where 
City and State are shown. 
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Now in stock: but selling— 





. 6 x 6cm. Automatic Rolleifiex ...$225.00 
6 x 6 Super Ikonta B Tessar F2.8. 176.00 

0 6 x 6 Voigtlander Superb, Skopar 
ke RAS eee eae oe 115.00 
4 6x 6 Ikonflex I F3.5............ 80.00 
Super Ikonta A Special F3.5..... 128.50 
wy So mim. Weltint F.2.... wc sccccccce 110.00 
35 mm. Argus A, Af, Af2, C2, C3, Dol- 
A linas, Weltures, Leicas, Contaxes, 


The most com- 
plete stock in Chicago. 


WE BUY & TRADE 


CONWAY CAMERA COMPANY 
34 North Clark, Chicago, Ill. 


Y Movies, Solar Enlargers. 














NOTICE: TO ALL OWNERS OF 
LEICA, CONTAX, ARGUS (C-2 2C-3) 
and KODAK EKTRA Cameras! 


For new pleasures in all types of pho- 
tography, especially around the home, 


INVESTIGATE SPEED-0-COPY ropayi 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER to: 
—-—D. PAUL SHULL — — 


240 S. UNION AVE, (Dept. P-3) LOS ANGELES 


CAMERA REPAIRS 


Bellows Made To Order 


Shutters repaired. Prompt 
expert service. All makes. 

cost. Fully Guaranteed. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE estimate. Give make and model. 


P 
NITED CAMERA Inc. (';'> Belmont 
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ming and LIGHTING 
lor Freedom/ 


RECISION does it! The precision of Bell & 

Howell equipment—the craftsmanship that 
made “what you see, you get’ an honest slogan for 
Filmo Motion Picture Cameras in peace is prov- 
ing itself indispensable in America’s fight for 
freedom. 

And Filmo Motion Picture Cameras and Pro- 
jectors are fighting for freedom. In the training 
camps motion pictures are showing men /ow to 
fight to win. They learn faster and more thor- 
oughly—because what they see—they get. 

In combat, “what they get, they see.”” Motion 
pictures prove achievement and point the way to 

improved weapons and tactics. 


Bell & Howell craftsmanship 


BUY WAR BONDS 


is devoted, all out, to supplying our fighting 
forces with unsurpassed motion picture equip- 
ment and sighting de- 
vices—so that what they 


see—they get! 


gil’ 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


UE A 


PRINTED IN U. S. A. 
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INSIDE VIEW OF A HEALTHY SOLDIER... This X-ray picture in 
minute detail shows Army physicians that his lungs are sound— 
free from tuberculous infection. It was made on Kodak X-ray Film 
in “the greatest tuberculosis hunt of all time.” 


REJECTED ... serious tuberculous infection. Not only isa man unfit 
to fight kept out of the Army—for the first time, perhaps, he learns 
of his condition, and begins his own campaign against another 
enemy which can be conquered. 


Kodalk X-ray Film helps guard our armed forces 


against Tuberculosis 


It prophesies the not-too-distant 


= wak has its bright and hopeful 
side—even this war of frightfulness. It 
is bringing the surest, most conclu- 
sive test for tuberculosis to millions 
of young Americans. As a matter of 
standard practice, those volunteering 
or called under Selective Service are 
radiographed—pictures of their lungs 
are made on X-ray film. 

This alertness and determination on 
the part of Army physicians to keep 


the Army free from tuberculosis are 


also performing an invaluable service 
for those found to be infected. For 
tuberculosis, with timely measures, 
can be cured. But frequently it does 
not give a warning of its presence, 
without a radiograph. 


I HIS is the greatest X-ray job. since 
Kodak introduced flexible X-ray film, 
to replace cumbersome plates, in 1914. 


time when X-ray will make possible 
the examination of all our people—as 
hundreds of thousands of industrial 
employees have been examined, as a 
matter of routine, for years. 


A good deal has been accomplished. 
X-ray pictures have already been a 
major factor in beating tuberculosis 
down from first place to seventh, as a 
hazard of life... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 





